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FATE OF AMERICAN 
GIRL STUDYING FOR 
OPERA IN EUROPE 


Frank King Clark of Berlin As- 
sails Propaganda Being Made 
by John C. Freund Against In- 
discriminate Exportation of Our 
Music Students - Mr. Freund, in 
Answer, Makes Clear His Position 
and Repeats His Charges Against 
Unsafe Conditions to Which Un- 
protected Young Women are Sub- 
jected Abroad. 


The following letter has been received 


from one of the most prominent vocal 


teachers abroad, an American. Appended 
to this letter is the reply of the editor of 
MustcAL AMERICA 

BERLIN, December 16, 
To the Editor of 


My attention has just been called to cer 


1913. 


MusicAL AMERICA: 


tain statements recently published in Mu 


SICAL AMERICA relative to American girls 


and the conditions surrounding misic 


study in Europe. These statements are of 
such an extraordinary nature as to cal 
forth 
teachers and American girl students in 
‘urope. They seem to me to demand tix 
fullest substantiation before being accept dl 
as facts by any fair-minded reader of your 
valuable paper. 

In the words of a former director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House (Mr. Walter 
Damrosch). “They came to me hollow- 
eyed, these American girls, who had been 
studying professionally in kurope; they 
had been stripped of their money, stripped 


widespread indignation among both 


of their health, their jewels; stripped of 
their virtue, even of their belief m a 
God,” 


A more outrageous and libellous attack 
on the purity and honor of the thousands 
of American girls who have studied and 
are now studying or singing professionally 
in Europe, as far as | am aware, has never 
been made by anybody, opera director’or 
otherwise, to say nothing of being pub 
lished in a reputable journal. 

On behalf of the hundreds of Amertean 
girls whom I have had as pupils, or have 
personally known, both in Paris and in 
Berlin, during the last thirteen years, as 
well as on behalf of the many thousands 
of American girl students who have been 
and are now studying or singing in Europe, 
I most emphatically protest against the 
above charge. These statements are not 
merely exaggerated for the sake of effect, 
but they are, as far as they refer to the 
virtue in general of American girls in 
Europe, absolutely false. 

American girls studying in Europe—and 
this is not my opinion alone, but that of 
every person who is at all acquainted with 
the conditions—are just as safe in Europe 
as they are in America, and are subject to 
no greater temptations in Paris, Berlin or 
Vienna than they are in Chicago, New 
York or even Boston. I am referring, of 
course, to the young girl who leaves her 
home and seeks the advantages which nat 
urally are only to be found in the large 
cities. 

It is true that girls who are studying 
away from home are surrounded with more 
or less danger at all times, and there are 
doubtless plenty of temptations and oppor- 
tunities for an unprotected and even a pro 
tected girl to “go wrong” in all large cities 
My point is, however, that these conditions 
are just as existent, and every bit as bad, 
in the large cities of America as they are 
in Europe. A girl does not have to come 
here in order to be “stripped” of every- 
thing, including virtue and her belief in a 
nor is she any more likely to return 
home (or to apply to the director of the 
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Metropolitan for an engagement) “hollow 
eyed,” after having studied in Europe than 
after having studied in New York or else 
where in America! 

In all my experience I have not met an\ 
of the class so picturesquely described b 
Mr. Damrosch, nor have I seen or heard 
of anything in connection with American 
girl students whereby any comparison to 
‘white slave’ conditions could, and hon 
estly, be drawn. On the other hand, | 
must say that a finer, more serious, hard 
working (often in the face of great draw- 
backs), ambitious, “straight” class of stu 
dents and professional singers than com 
prise the American girls whom I have 
known over here could not be found. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that a great many 
virls come abroad with the intention of 
becoming opera singers, who are either ab 
solutely unfitted for operatic careers or 
have been ill advised in regard to the ne 
cessity or advantages of their coming to 
Europe. They would have been wiser had 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 
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they remained at home. They return 
poorer in purse, that goes without saying, 
hut not necessarily “hollow-eyed and 
stripped of their virtue and religion.” 

The operatic stage in Europe, like the 
stage in general, all the world over, is not 
a Sunday school; but a_ sensible, clear 
headed American girl (and these are the 
rule and not the exception among those 
who have made good and are making good 
in opera) is well able to “hold her own” 
under all circumstances, and even amidst 
an environment where morally lax condi 
tions prevail. A virtuous girl is just as 
virtuous abroad as she is at home. 

Let American girls study and fit them 
elves for operatic careers at home, if you 
will, but do not base your reason for keep- 
ing them there upon the assumption that 
the American girl is more virtuous in 
America than she is in Europe! 


[Continued on page 2] 
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FEDERAL MOVEMENT 
FOR MUSIC STUDY 


Education Bureau at Washington 
Urges High School Courses 
in the Literature 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20——A report 


urging strong courses of instruction in 


musical literature in the high schools 


of the country was made public to-day by 
the Federal Bureau of Education. 

The report was submitted by Will Ear- 
hart, of Pittsburgh, who is the chairman of 
a committee which is trying to reorganize 
secondary education in music. 

Mr. Earhart points out that such courses 
could be made of inestimable value. 

“The study of musical appreciation,” he 
says, “is particularly appropriate for third 
and fourth year students. The courses 
should include the study of musical history, 
lives of famous musicians, forms of mu- 
sical composition, zwsthetics of music and 
so forth.” 

The report suggests further that the in- 
struction be based on a large number of 
selected compositions, both ancient and 
modern; that the various means of musical 
expression be considered, such as the piano, 
orchestra, etc., and that only the best and 
most characteristic works of important 
composers be studied. 

The use of talking machine records in 
furtherance of such study is encouraged. 
It is pointed out that, because of the great 
strides that have been taken in mechanical 
devices for reproducing music, a course in 
musical appreciation is now much more 
practicable than it was formerly. 

It is recommended that the study of voice, 
piano, organ, violin, or any orchestral instru- 
ment, under special teachers outside of the 
school, when seriously undertaken and prop- 
erly examined and certified, shall receive 
equal credit with any academic, five-hour 
study regularly pursued in high school, and 
shall be accepted in substitution for any 
regular school work that would command 
the same amount of credit. This 
mendation is based upon the following con 
siderations 

(a) The proficiency gained in singing or 
playing during the high-school period by 
many boys and girls proves, in a number of 
greater value to the in 
later life than any attainment 
school in the same number of 


recol- 


cases, to be of 
dividual in 
gained in 
hours 

(b) Notwithstanding that most adults be 
lieve it desirable that young peopl should 
learn to sing or play an instrument, a 
severe handicap is put upon them in this 
respect by the necessity of attending, at 
the same time, to the heavy demands of 
their general education; and many students, 
including, even, a number who expect to be 
musicians, abandon or neglect music during 
their high-school years, when the greatest 
progress can and should be made, rather 
than jeopardize the securing of a diploma 
by neglecting some one branch of the regu- 
lar course. 

(c) The committee regards as untenable 
the assumption, expressed or implied, that 
an individual would be uneducated if he 
pursued three or four regular studies per 
vear for four years and added music to 
these, but would be educated if he pursued 
four or five studies each year for four 
years and dropped music. 

The other members of the 
music are as follows: E. B. Birge, super- 
visor of music, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hen- 
rietta G. Baker, supervisor of music Balti 
more, Md.; Ralph L. Baldwin, supervisor 
of music, Hartford, Conn.; Hollis E. Dann 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, Columbia University, New 


committee on 


York. N. Y.: C. A. Fullerton, State Normal 
School. Cedar Falls, Iowa; Karl W. Gehr- 
kens. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Os 


horne McConathy, director of music, Chel 
sea, Mass.: W. Otto Miessner, supervisor 
of music, Oak Park, Ill.; Carrie McMackin, 
supervisor of music, Spartanburg, S. .$ 
Mrs. Parsons, director of music, Los 
Angeles. Cal.: Charles I. Rice, supervisor 
of music, Worcester, Mass.; Elsie M. Shaw, 
supervisor of music, St. Paul, Minn 
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In conclusion, I think it would be most 
interesting to the readers of MusICAL 
AMERICA to have you qualify your asser- 
tion that “conditions surrounding music 
study abroad, especially as tney affect 
American girls, are of a nature that makes 
the white slave stories sound like pretty 
fairy tales,’ a statement that I find as ex- 
aggerated as it is false. Tell us more def- 
initely what these conditions are. I have 
resided in Europe thirteen years and have 
seen nothing that would give any color of 
truth to an assertion you must believe and 
must have proof of, or you would not 
give it such publicity. 


Postscript: 


Knowing your reputation for fair play I 
am hoping that you publish the reply I 
have sent you, giving it the same prom- 
inence that you gave to the articles in 
question. When American girls and boys 
have the same opportunity to make oper- 
atic débuts in America that they have in 
Europe, then and only then will the neces- 
sity for their study over here be done away 
with. Operatic directors in New York, 
Chicago and Boston are no more anxious 
to engage singers without routine than are 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna directors. Ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinary talent a di- 
rector naturally demands that the artist he 
has engaged should have stage experience. 
Here in Germany and Austria, for instance, 
we have something like ninety opera houses 
the directors of which are always looking 
for new talent, and when a pupil is ready 
for a début over here he can secure an en- 
gagement, where he has the opportunity to 
sing his répertoire. 

The propaganda that should be made in 
America is for municipal operas. Cities 
like Buffalo, Albany, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Denver, St. Louis and many 
more in the same category should each 
have its regular opera. When this is come 
to pass then in reality would it be unneces- 
sary for the American student to come 
across for operatic training. ‘There is no 
question about the ability of American 
teachers or many foreign teachers residing 
in America. 

IT am rather surprised that a paper of the 
value of Mustcat America should be mak- 
ing such a palpably cheap bid for the no- 
toriety, as evidenced in these obnoxious 
articles. Sincerely yours, 

FRANK KING CLARK. 

Berlin, December 16, 1013. 


John C. Freund’s Reply 











Mr. King Clark’s communication, which 
I have printed, not only in full, but even 
“have added the postscript which he sent 
later, wholly misses its mark for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, he answers 
charges which were not made, as was ex- 
plained in an editorial in last week’s Mu- 
s1IcAL AMERICA, and, in the second place, it 
is not the virtue of the American girls 
which is in need of championship on the 
part of Mr. Clark, or any other teacher 
abroad, but the conditions in the opera 
houses in Europe which need exploitation 


and which, to quote Mr. King Clark him- 
self, “are not Sunday schools.” _ 

I am fully prepared to stand by what I 
have said in my public addresses on this 
question, though I do not consider it neces- 
sary to explain reports which have ap- 
peared in various papers and which, as is 
often the case in such matters, misrepre- 
sent not only my attitude, but what I ac- 
tually said. 

The main purpose of the talks which I 
have been making and shall continue to 
make, in response to the invitations sent 
me, is to arouse the people of the United 
States to the true conditions which exist 
in the musical world here and abroad; to 
make it known that the time has come for 
us all to stand up and be counted in this 
matter. 

In defense of, and to secure the recogni- 
tion of the thousands of worthy German, 
French, Italian, English, Scotch, Russian 
and other teachers, as well as ot the thou- 
sands of American teachers of eminence 
and experience who are in this country, I 
have risen to tell the people that it is 
no longer necessary to go to Europe to se- 
cure a musical education. 

IT have, furthermore, as graphically and 
as dramatically as I could, endeavored to 
prick. the bubble of the bugaboo that .you 
cannot get “musical atmosphere” in this 
country, because we are an _ uncultured 
people, without love for, or appreciation 
of music, and so, you must go abroad to 
secure it. 

IT have been at pains to speak of the 
great debt the American people owe to for- 
eign musicians and composers. I have 
been at pains to speak of the many eminent 
teachers there are abroad, though, in- 
cidentally, I have referred to the fact that 
many of these eminent teachers are Amer- 
icans, and, in doing this, I have always 
mentioned Mr. King Clark’s name, among 
others. 

And in order to be perfectly fair I have, 
in all my public addresses, asked what 
would be the fate of a German, French or 
Italian girl—young and pretty, who came 
to:New York. without: much money, with- 
out much talent, without any proper intro- 
duction, and -scareely any knowledge of 
the language. And I have, indeed, gone 
so far as to ask: “What is the fate of the 
American girls themselves who come to 
New York or to Chicago under similar 
conditions ?” 

What I have particularly endeavored to 
make clear is that disaster faces our young 
people, especially our young American 
girls, who go over to Europe with little 
or no knowledge of foreign languages, with 
not much money, with, often, very. little 
talent, unchaperoned, withcut proper let- 
ters of introduction, afflicted with the vain 
hope that “somehow or other” they can 
maintain themselves till théy win success 
on the concert or operatic stage. 

As a’ man of foreign parents, born 
abroad, I believe I am far too sensible to 
have taken the ridiculous position imputed 
to me by Mr. Clark. 


If there is one thing that I am bound to 
combat with all the strength at my disposal, 
it is the accepted dogma that Europe con- 
tains all that there is of musical culture, 
taste and knowledge, while the United 
States contain all that there is of ignorance, 
lack of taste and appreciation of music. 

However, I will answer Mr. King Clark 
out of his own mouth, and from his own 
letter. In tinsel armor and with a card- 
board sword he appears in the arena to 
make his gallery plea as the champion of 
the virtue of American girls, which, by the 
bye, I never attacked. If there was any- 
thing I or Mr. Damrosch attacked, it was 
the shameless conditions which prevail 
abroad, and on that point we are both on 
bed rock. Mr. Clark admits, in his own 
letter, that “a great many girls go abroad 
with the intention of becoming opera sing- 
ers, who are either absolutely unfitted for 
operatic careers, or have been ill-advised 
in regard to the necessity or advantages of 
their coming to Europe. They would have 
been wiser had they remained at home.” 
Then, Mr. Clark further admits, to quote 
his own words, that “the operatic stage in 
Europe, like the stage in general all the 
world over, is not a Sunday school.” 
Finally he himself admits that “morally lax 
conditions prevail.” 

In his pose as champion of the virtue of 
the American girls abroad, which, as I 
said, I have nevér attacked, Mr. Clark is 
not man enough to come out squarely and 
tell the truth as it is known to every mu- 
sician, every critic, everybody who is’ in the 
musical world, namely, that in the opera 
houses abroad “kissing goes by favor,” to 
use the most decent expression I am ca- 
pable of. 

And, furthermore, Mr. Clark knows, as 
well as I do—and better than I do, for he 
is on the spot—the price the woman has to 
pay to win success on the operatic stage 
of Europe. And if he denies it then he is 
either blind or dares not tell the truth. 

I will admit that there are a multitude 
of opera houses in Germany where young 
singers have a chance. 

Will Mr. Clark dare publish the salaries 
paid to such girls? Will Mr. Clark dare 
tell the propositions that are made to such 
girls by managers before they can get the 
contracts? 

Alma Gluck, the talented American so- 
prano, back from Europe, in the last issue 
of Musicat AMERICA, said: 

“We send our boys and girls abroad to 
absorb ‘artistic atmosphere,’ but do you 
know in what sort of atmosphere we find 
them? They are living in pensions that 
are breeding places of vice and filth of the 
worst sort—pensions where the students’ 
leisure time is given up chiefly to ‘swap- 
ping’ lies and exchanging bedfellows. The 
American girls abroad I regard as my sis- 
ters, and my heart aches for them when I 
see the life into which they have drifted.” 

If Mr. King Clark wants to pose as the 
champion of right and the truth let him 
tackle the human Minotaur in Europe 
which bars to the woman the road to suc- 


cess on the operatic stage, unless the tribute 
be paid! 

The real issue is not “the girl” but “the 
man.” 

What a woman does of her own free 
will is matter for her conscience and is her 
private business, but what a woman is 
forced to do against her will, against her 
conscience, in order to gain opportunity 
for her talent or perhaps even to get bread 
is—Mr. King Clark of Berlin—public 
business ! 


ALE Sens, 


CENTURY COMPANY DOES 
GOOD WORK IN “ LOUISE’’ 


Demands of Charpentier’s Difficult Op- 
era Well Met—Beatrice La Palme 
in Title Réle 


It is a curious paradox that the Century 
Opera Company contrives to achieve suc- 
cess more readily with exacting modern 
works than with operas the demands of 
which are slight in comparison. The or- 
ganization, it will be recalled, came through 
the ordeal of the “Jewels of the Madonna” 
with flying colors, while it came near dis- 


aster in the “Bohemian Girl.” On Tues- 
day evening it essayed Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and, in the face of the black mis- 
givings entertained in many _ quarters, 
scored a success practically equivalent to 
that attained in Wolf-Ferrari’s melo- 
drama. One need not seek far afield to 
discover the reason for this phenomenon— 
it lies quite simply in the fact that the 
opera, recognized by the management as 
difficult, was rehearsed with scrupulous 
care, a precaution evidently not deemed 
necessary in the case of “Carmen,” or “Lo- 
hengrin” or “Faust.” 

In consequence “Louise” was done with 
exceptional smoothness, with much spirit 
and many elements of musical polish and 
beauty. The lack of style and atmos- 
phere may be condoned in view of the 
achievement of these essentials. Mr. Szen- 
drei’s reading of the score was very praise- 
worthy when he refrained from hurrying 
the tempi and the orchestra displayed tonal 
euphony, and a certain degree of refine- 
ment and finish in execution. 

The principals acquitted themselves re- 
spectably of their individual duties and the 
chorus quite covered itself with glory, es- 
pecially the big Montmartre festival which 
was carried out brilliantly and with plenty 
of dash. To be sure the English text and 
the manner of its conformance to musical 
accents often caused the listener to wince 
and occasionally to writhe. But then com- 
posers of the realistic school do not scruple 
to supply musical settings for any manner 
of commonplace horrors. 

Beatrice La Palme, as Loutse, did by 
far the best singing and acting she has thus 
far put to her credit, while Kathleen How- 
ard as the Mother was commendable, es- 
pecially in the appeal to Louise in the third 
act. Louis Kreidler was a_ creditable 
Father and Gustav Bergman’s Julien passed 
muster though he has been known to sing 
better. 

From the Boston Opera was borrowed 
Joseph Urban’s curious quasi-impression- 
istic scenery. The score was, unfortu- 
nately, given practically without cuts with 
the result that the final curtain did not fall 
till well after midnight. H. F. P. 
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MUSIC’S AID INVOKED IN NEW YORK’S 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS FOR MASSES 


Workers in Business District Hear Noonday Carol: in St. Paul’s Churchyard—Popular Soloists and 
Choruses Volunteer Services for Concert Around Madison Square ‘‘ Tree of Light’’—Police- 
men and Boss Bakers as Musicians in New York ‘‘ American’s” Christmas Party 











LONG with the widespread adoption of 

the “public Christmas tree” idea in 
various American cities there has come the 
more general use of music’s aid in intensi- 


fying the benevolent Yuletide spirit of 
these celebrations, as observed in New 
York’s week-long festival of 1913. Not 


only was music made to enhance the cheer- 
ing spectacle of the great tree in Madison 
Square Park, but throughout the city musi- 


cal programs were offered as most wel- ° 


come gifts to the people. 

For intsance, hundreds of busy passers-by 
in downtown Broadway paused at old St. 
Paul’s Chapel when the strains of a Christ- 
mas anthem sounded from the high-pillared 
porch of the church, as sung by the choir 
on “the day before Christmas.” The an- 
them was heard up and down Broadway 
for several blocks, while the occupants of 
passing auttomobiles stopped to join the 
audience and workers in adjoining office 
buildings opened the windows so that they 
might hear the music. 


Boy Scouts Aid 


Members of the Boy Scouts company, 
affiliated with the church, distributed pro- 
grams of the song service among the crowd, 
and it was a Boy Scout trumpeter who had 
sounded “Attention” for the beginning of 
the program. Led by the crucifer and the 
trumpeter the procession filed along through 
the churchyard and finally entered the 
church, where an hour’s service of carols 
was sung by the choir under the able direc- 
tion of Edmund Jacques, the choirmaster. 
A_ somewhat similar service occurred at 
Old Trinity Church, with little children as 
the auditors. 

After a tiny boy, picked at random from 
the crowd, had pressed the button which 
lighted up the great tree in Madison Square, 
a “Parsifal” fanfare echoed through the 
park and started the musical program of 
Christmas Eve. Then the Oratorio Society 





tet composed of Eva Emmet Wycoff, so- 
prano; Mrs. Florence Rockwell Strange, 
contralto; Roy W. Steele, tenor, and Don- 





Christ Child.” This program was arranged 
by J. L. Dilworth, of the John Church Com- 


pany. 








Lawrence Freeman, director. Other events 
of the week around the big tree were a 
concert by Frank Strett’s band and the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols by several thousand 
children, with Boy Scouts and Campfire 
Girls in attendance. 

Down in City Hall Park there was a 
Christmas Eve.party given “by the New 
York American, with twenty-five thousand 
guests. Around the seventy-foot Christmas 
tree there was a concert by the New York 
Police Department Band, under Bandmaster 
Chester Smith; the United Singers of New 
York, under the direction of Fred Albeke, 
and the Boss Bakers’ Singing Association 
of Brooklyn, under Gustave T. Heil. In 
addition there was the presence of Hen- 
rietta. Wakefield, the former Metropolitan 





—Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Crucifer and Trumpeter Leading Procession of St. Paul’s Chapel Choir at Service for Workers 


ald A. Chalmers, basso. These accom- 
plished singers offered a variety of carols 
and solos, with William Columbus as ac- 
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St. Paul’s Choir Singing Carols on Steps of Chapel 


of New York gave its concert of carols 
under the dynamic baton of Louis Koem- 
menich, and with Alexander Rihm at the 
organ. Robert S.. Pigott followed with a 
solo, and then the Qwent Welsh Singers, 
with J. R. Bebb and G. T. Hopkins as solo- 
ists, gave a brief concert program. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the 
festival was the hour’s program by a quar- 


companist. Features were Miss Wycoff’s 
delivery of Adam’s “O Holy Night,” the 
Neidlinger “Birthday of the King,” as 
sung by Mr. Chalmers; Mr. Steele’s presen- 
tation of Dressler’s “Calm on the Listening 
Ear of Night,” and Mrs. Strange’s singing 
of the Spross “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” besides the anthem, “Holy Night, 
Silent Night,” from Hawley’s cantata, “The 


The hours between this quartet concert 
and midnight wére-filled by Van Baar’s 
Band and the Negro Choral Society, H. 


Opera soprano, who sang “Holy Night” and 
won an ovation with “O Promise Me,’ 
from “Robin Hoed.” 





“BUTTERFLY” IN CHICAGO 





Maggie Teyte and George Hamlin in 
Production in English 


Cuicaco, Dec. 27.—William Kienzl’s ro- 
mantic opera, “Kuhreigen,” was repeated at 
the matinée last Saturday. 

Maggie Ttyte, the English soprano, as 
Cio-Cto-San, in Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly,” was the feature of the performance of 
the local opera company last Saturday even- 
ing. Her artistic and musical qualities had 
strong accentuation in this sympathetic 
character. Her diction is of extraordinary 
quality and her vocal accomplishments are 
of such refined art that since Farrar’s fa- 
mous portrayal of the Japanese maid none 
has equalled it. She sang the aria “One 
Fine Day” in the second act with such 
superlative art that it will long remain in 
the memory of opera-goers after this ex- 
cerpt. Clarence Whitehill as Sharpless and 
George Hamlin as Pinkerton were the two 
\mericans in the cast. The former gave a 
manly portrayal of the American Consul 
faithfully in its national outlines and artis- 
tic in its vocal attainments. 

It is a well-known trait of Mr. White- 
hill’s operatic eminence that his enunciation 
in all languages is a model one. His Eng- 
lish on this occasion was especially illumi- 
native. George Hamlin sang the role of 
Pinkerton as it has rarely been sung in 
Chicago. Fine vocal balance and musi- 
cianly skill were disclosed to remarkable 
effect in his singing. Margaret Keyes, as 
Suzuki, and Francesco Daddi, as Goro, were 
efficient, and Sturani, carried away by the 
emotional and passionate passages of the 
score, conducted the opera con amore. At 
times the exuberance of the orchestra over- 
whelmed the singers. 

The piano recital given by Teresa Car- 
refio, the celebrated pianist, at the Stude- 
baker Theater last Sunday afternoon, at- 
tracted a record-breaking audience. Mme. 
Carrefio presented a program which con- 
tained such selections as the Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue by Bach; C Sharp 
Minor Sonata, by Beethoven; B Major Noc- 
turne, A Flat Waltz, C Sharp Minor Im- 
promptu, and G Minor Ballade, Chopin; 


Variations on a Handel Theme, Brahms; 
the Witches’ Dance, MacDowell; Schubert's 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3, and the March 
Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. 

These are all compositions which Mme. 
Carrefio has presented for the public for 
many years, and in them she again showed 
her supremacy of the art of refined piano 
playing. At this recital she did not play 
with her former dash and temperamental 
brilliance. It must be recorded that her 
playing was more objective than subjective 
It was playing that, while flawless in its 
academic restraint and in its clarity of tech- 
nical finish, lacked the spark and glow of 
this well-known pianist’s individuality. 

M. 


LONG DISTANCE WEDDING MUSIC 





Dr. Carl Will Play It in New York for 
Ceremony in the South 


Dr. William C. Carl has been engaged to 
play the incidental music for a wedding in 
a way quite out of the ordinary. The cere- 
mony is to be performed in the South, but 
on account of his engagements in New 
York Dr. Carl was obliged to decline the 
offer of playing. To his surprise, it was 
suggested that at the hour set for the wed- 
ding he play the regular wedding program 
—the incidental music as well as the 
marches and to write original music to be 
played during the ceremony—but to play it 
all in the Old First Presbyterian Church 
of New York just as though the wedding 
was taking place there. This “service” will 
be attended by those members of the fam- 
ily who are unable to go South for the af- 
fair. No one else will be in the church. 
Incidentally it may be stated that there will 
be no music at the wedding itself. 





General and Mrs. Edward P. Meany, of 
Morristown, N. J., gave a concert Decem- 
ber 26 at Alnwick Hall, their country home, 
at which the artists who appeared were 
Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Andres de Segurola, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Adolph Rothmeyer. 
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URLUS ILL AT SEASON’S FIRST “TRISTAN” 


A Splendid Performance of the Wagner Opera Nevertheless—Farrar Returns as ‘‘ Mimi’’—Urlus a 
Better ‘‘ Siegfried” than “‘ Tristan’”’—Mme. Ober Makes First 





Appearance in Three Roles 








re some powerful conjunc- 
tion of evil planets is operating in- 
dustriously against the Metropolitan “Tris- 
tan” performances. For the past four years 
some mysterious and malign agency has 
worked havoc with the season’s initial 
presentations of Wagner’s sublime tragedy 
of love, either interfering with the smooth 
course of the performance itself or else 
necessitating its cancellation at the eleventh 
hour. The “hoodoo” is strangely implaca- 
ble and has a disconcerting habit of assert- 
ing itself even when all attendant circum- 
stances seem most auspiciously disposed. 
And so it seemed but the necessary and 
inevitable action of fate that Mr. Urlus 


‘should fall sick at the close of the second 


act at the season’s first “Tristan” which 
took place on Wednesday evening of last 
week. 

The policy of bringing forward this 
drama for the first time of the Winter on 
Christmas Eve when the attractions of the 
domestic hearth are supposed to be more 
potent than the lure of the opera house, 
was to many minds distinctly questionable. 
None the less the house was crowded and 
enthusiasm was rampant. During the first 
hour or two the performance held forth 
exceptional promise. In the course of the 
second act it was gradually noted that Mr. 
Urlus, the Tristan, was singing with more 
or less difficulty. An intermission pro- 
tracted far beyond the ordinary sufficed to 
enhance the apprehensions of those who had 
taken note of the tenor’s condition and so 
the appearance of William J. Guard before 
the curtain did not take the audience com- 
pletely by surprise. He announced that Mr. 
Urlus had suddenly been stricken with an 
attack of acute indigestion but would 
nevertheless endeavor to finish the act. 

Fortune favored Mr. Urlus to the ex- 
tent of causing his illness just before an 
act in which he could recline continually on 
a couch. So for the second time during 
his Metropolitan career he went through 
this immensely arduous act on half voice. 
It was apparent during the greater part of 
the time that he labored under the stress 
of intense pain and so—though Mr. Tos- 
canini allowed a lengthy cut in the “love 
curse”’—it was not without a sense of re- 
lief that the spectators witnessed Tristan’s 
demise. It must be admitted, however, that 
the eminent tenor deserves the highest 
credit for his pluck in making it possible 
to carry the performance to a close. Once 
more one was impressed with that unhappy 
state of affairs at the Metropolitan which 
forbids such luxuries as understudies for 
the most important roles. 

During the first act Mr. Urlus had sung 
very well and even during the third he 
managed to deliver some phrases with gen- 
uine beauty of tone. Mr. Toscanini came 
to the rescue as usual in such untoward 
circumstances and by emphasizing the vol- 
ume of orchestral tone succeeded in cover- 
ing to a certain extent the singer’s vocal 
disabilities. Mr. Weil, whose Kurwenal 
was in all respects a worthy impersonation, 
likewise assisted his unhappy colleague in 
various ways. 

The /solde of Mme. Fremstad is drama- 
tically her greatest achievement with the 
exception of her “Gétterdimmerung” 
Briinnhilde. In plastic beauty of pose, in 
rich significance of gesture, in passionate 
stress, in regal dominance, in tenderness, 
poignancy and transport of exalted emo- 
tion, she has never surpassed what she did 
last week. Her singing was uneven, at 
times equalling her Sieglinde of the pre- 
ceding week, at others, deficient in surety of 
attack and often inclined to sag from the 
pitch, especially on high tones. 

Mme. Ober sang Brangéne for the first 
time here. Her rendering of the part was 
at all times interesting and _ intelligent, 
though it opened no unexplored pathways 
and shed no new light on the character. 
There were occasions during the first act in 
which she forced her beautiful voice, but, in 
the entrancing warning call, her tones 
floated with wondrous effect across the 
vast spaces. Mr. Murphy sang the music 
of the Seaman and Shepherd well and Mr. 
Schlegel was a competent Melot. Carl 
Braun’s King Mark is a figure of regal 
build, one that dominates the scene from 
the moment of his entrance. The poignant 
emotion of the monarch’s dismay he com- 
municates to his audience through his 
superb acting. Vocally, though, he was not 
as satisfactory in this performance as he 


has been on other occasions. Mr. Braun’s 
use of his glorious voice is prodigal and he 
is inclined to sing his upper tones with a 
decidedly open quality. It is not a far 
journey from this kind of a tone to that 
production which degenerates into a 
tremolo. 

The intonation of horns and wood was 
not impeccable during the third act nor did 
the concertmaster play the few solo bars 
that fall to his share especially well. But 
for the rest the orchestras work was mag- 
nificent. Of Mr. Toscanini’s reading of this 
ten-time miraculous score what is there left 
to be said at this date that has not been 
written before? The highest praise that 
one can bestow on it is the bare statement 
that it was as good as during previous 
seasons. 

Geraldine Farrar’s Return 
A just estimate of the high place Geral- 


dine Farrar occupies in the favor of Metro- 
politan audiences—and likewise a good idea 

















Geraldine Farrar as “Mimi,” from a Pho- 
tograph Made in Her Dressing Room 


of her singular value to the management— 
was afforded by last Saturday afternoon’s 
performance of “La Boheme,” on which 
occasion the American prima donna made 
her reappearance after many weeks of ill- 
ness. It has already been recorded to what 
extent Miss Farrar’s protracted indisposi- 
tion has upset operatic schedules, and her 
return caused a sense of relief, not only to 
patrons, but to those who direct the affairs 
of the opera. But an even greater degree 
of satisfaction was felt by everyone when 
it became evident that Miss Farrar had re- 
turned to her tasks in the best of health 
and without trace of vocal impairment. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if she has ever sung 
Mimi with better effect. There were many 
curtain calls for her, but generously she 
shared them with her fellow-artists. 

Italo Cristali made his first appearance as 
Rodolfo on this occasion and his singing 
showed an improvement over previous ef- 
forts. It cannot be said, however, that 
New York audiences take kindly to the par- 
ticular type of tenor voice he represents. 
He showed good routine in the part, how- 
ever, and accomplished an effective bit of 
acting in the final scene. De Segurola’s 
illness caused a general readjustment of the 
male roles. In consequence Didur was the 
Colline, Pini-Corsi the Shaunard, Ananian 
the Alcindoro and Benott. Gilli as Mar- 
cello and Didur as Colline elevated these 
roles to-a plane of high distinction. 


Urius in “Siegfried’’ 


Even as had been the case last year Mr. 
Urlus more than atoned for his breakdown 
in “Tristan” by a superb performance of 
Siegfried. Wagner’s apotheosis of young 
manhood was done for the second time this 
year on Friday evening of last week and 
once more it was rapturously applauded by 
a very large audience. Such fears as may 
have been entertained for the tenor’s con- 
dition by reason of his illness two days be- 
fore were completely dispelled after he had 
sung but a few bars of his first scene with 
Mime. In glorious voice throughout the 
evening he embodied with rare buoyancy, 
exuberance and poetry the rdle which must 


be regarded above all others as his best. 
The forging of the sword was electrifying, 
the forest scene full of tenderness, the woo- 
ing of Briinnhilde replete with ardor and 
emotion. It was a pleasure in the _ last 
scene to welcome back Mme. Gadski as the 
awakened Valkyr—a pleasure to hear this 
heavenly music sung by one whose voice 
adapts itself to its demands without strain. 
The eminent soprano sang with a beauty 
of tone that captivated, a wealth of emo- 
tional lights and shades, with brilliancy and 
flexibility. In consideration of which it 
was possible to excuse her somewhat forced 
high C at the close. 

Mr. Griswold sang the Wanderer nobly 
and bore himself with ample majesty as the 
lord of Walhalla. Mme. Matzenauer re- 
placed Mme. Ober as Erda. She has sung 
nothing better this season than the porten- 
tous music of the goddess of wisdom which 
suits her perfectly. Mr. Reiss was Mime, 
Mr. Goritz Alberich and Mr. Ruysdael Faf- 
ner. A few moments of roughness in the 
work of the orchestra may have been due 
to fatigue resulting from the “Hansel and 
Gretel” performance in the afternoon. On 
the whole, though, the score was delivered 
in consummate fashion. 


The Popular ‘‘Aida”’ 


Apparently the gradual resumption of 
popular-priced Saturday night performances 
is a wise move on the part of the manage- 
ment. “Aida” at reduced rates but with a 
strong cast completely filled the house last 
Saturday evening and the gathering was as 
unreservedly enthusiastic as it was large. 
It was an excellent performance of Verdi's 
opera, moreover, better in many respects 
than the first a few weeks ago which had 
been graced by the presence of Caruso. 
This time the latter’s place was taken by 
Mr. Martinelli, whose Rhadames has been 
pronounced one of his best accomplish- 
ments. The young tenor presented an out- 
wardly more attractive picture of the war- 
rior than is usually shown and he unques- 
tionably enacted the role as well as Caruso. 
His singing improved as the evening pro- 
gressed. Nervousness was doubtless re- 


“$ponsible for the fact that his “Celeste 


Aida” was not better than it was. It was 
a pleasure, though, to hear the young man’s 
fresh, ringing voice in the third and fourth 
acts in which he rose easily to each climax. 
The present faults of Mr. Martinelli are 
those of youth and inexperience and if he 
does not allow himself to be influenced by 
easily gained applause he will go far when 
he learns more about style and refinement 
of delivery. 

Mme. Ober sang Amneris for the first 
time here. Whatever this great artist does 
is, of course, well done, but to come to a 
full realization of the tremendous power 
and passion of the first scene of the last 
act one must see it as interpreted by her. 
Her work in the poignant scene of Ria- 
dames’s judgment was of gripping tragic in- 
tensity. Mme. Destinn was in very much 
better voice than at the previous perform- 
ance. Mr. Amato sang Amonasro impres- 
sively. Mr. Rothier was the Ramfis and Mr. 
Ruysdael effectively replaced Mr. Rossi 
as the Aing. 

On Monday evening took place the third 
performance of “Rosenkavalier.” It was 
heard by a large audience and applauded 
with sincere enthusiasm. Well may Rich- 
ard Strauss express his thanks to the Met- 
ropolitan management for the superb 
presentation given his work. No flaw is 
now discernible in the huge cast and the 
principals have grown in their roles. Al- 
together incomparable are the impersona- 
tions of Mmes. Ober and Hempel and Mr. 
Goritz, while Miss Case sings the music 
of Sophie charmingly and endures its high 
tessitura with ease. Mr. Hertz conducts 
devotedly, but would show his zeal for the 
composer even more effectually by curtail- 
ing the first act some ten minutes. The 
opera itself requires no readjustment of 
critical viewpoint. It has lovely moments 
and is genuinely entertaining but, as a 
whole, is far from equalling the products 
of the earlier Strauss. 


Ober in ‘‘Gioconda” 


Margarete Ober’s initial appearance as 
Laura marked the Christmas performance 
of “Gioconda,” which also had Adamo Di- 
dur as Alvise in lieu of Mr. de Segurola. 
Mme. Ober again demonstrated what an 
invaluable acquisition she is to the Metro- 
politan forces. Her Laura was much more 
than a regal and luscious-voiced lay figure, 
for she made the part that of a woman 
throbbing with passion and elemental in 
emotional intensity. In short, it was a fit- 
ting addition to her gallery of operatic por- 
traiture on this stage. Mr, Didur was an 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WEONESDAY Evening, December 31 

—Massenet’s ‘‘Manon’’; Miss Far- 
rar, Mme. Duchéne; Messrs, Caruso, 
Gilly, Rothier, De Segurola, Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Afternoon, January 1— 

Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal’; Mme. Frem- 
stad; Messrs. Jorn, Weil, Goritz, 
Braun. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, January 1— 
Verdi’s ‘‘La Traviata’; Mme. Hempel; 
Messrs. Cristaili, Amato. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, January 2—Mon- 
temezzi’s “‘L’Amore dei Tre Re” (first 
performance in America); Miss Bori, 
Mmes. Maubourg, Brasiau, Ducheéne; 
Messrs. Didur, Amato, Ferrari-Fon- 
tana (his New York début), Bada. 
Conductor. Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 3— 
Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda’’; Mmes. 
Destinn, Ober, Duchéne; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Gilly, De Segurola. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Evening, January 3—Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly” (benefit of 
the Barnard College Alumni Associa- 
tion); Miss Farrar, Mme. Fornia; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Monday Evening, January 5—Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘Manon Lescaut’’; Miss Bori, 
Mme. Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, 
De Segurola, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 

Wednesday Evening, January /7. 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Aida’’; Mmes, Destinn, Ober, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Didur, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 


Thursday Evening, January 8, 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Kénigskinder’’; Miss 
Farrar; Mmes. Robeson, Fornia, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Ruysdael, 
Leonhardt. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Friday Evening, January 9, Wag- 
ner’s “‘Die Walkiire’’; Mmes. Gadski, 
Fremstad, Robeson; Messrs. Urlus 
Braun, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 10, 
Massenet’s ‘‘Manon’’; Miss’ Farrar; 
Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini, 


Saturday Evening, January 10, 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier”’ (bene- 
fit of the German Press Club); Mmes. 
Hempel, Ober, Case, Fornia, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Weil, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 











imposing and vital Alvise, Miss Destinn, 
Caruso and Amato again contributed their 
admirable impersonations and Mr. Tosca- 
nini refined the Ponchielli score with his 
genius for interpretative delicacy. 

“Hansel and Gretel” had its first per- 
formance of the year at the matinée on 
December 26. Mme. Alda was the Gretel 
and Mme. Mattfeld the Hansel as usual. 
The newcomer in the cast was the baritone, 
Robert Leonhardt, the Peter. His voice 
was very agreeable. Hans Morgenstern 
conducted efficiently. 
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HAS AMERICA GROWN MUSICALLY? ASK 





Appreciation Has Immeasurably 
Broadened and Deepened, in this 
Country, Declares French Vio- 
linist—Solidity of Musicianship 
Prized Where a Decade Ago It 
Was Little Valued 
ERIOUSNESS is the 

ment of Jacques Thibaud’s character— 


the seriousness of a man well along in life. 
Yet those who deem this quality specifically 


dominant cle- 


the attribute of one advanced in years are 
likely to experience a sense of incompat- 
ibility when confronted by the French vio- 
linist who has just returned to this country. 

Thibaud is essentially young, youthful in 
figure and in face, almost boyish, as it 
which he 
avows and expounds his artistic principles. 
None 


the less a strong spiritual maturity is felt 


were, in the enthusiasm with 
He can be truly naive at moments. 


to govern all that he says, does and pur- 
poses. -Ideals so uncompromisingly lofty 
and so ineradicably ingrained would seem 
to demand embodiment in one considerably 
more aged. 

Nor is the vanity of the conventional 
virtuoso Mr. Thibaud’s. This fact could, 
if necessary, be demonstrated by his choice 
in the matter of programs. But it is even 
more eloquently disclosed in his expressed 
desire to end his days as member of a 
chamber music organization. Toward that 
goal he is working with ardor and the 
sooner the day arrives on which he can 
permanently devote his energies to cham 
ber music without the hindering necessities 
of solo work the more pleased will he be. 
His life will then have rounded out a sori 
of violinistic trilogy—for he began as or 
chestral player before evolving into a full- 
Hedged soloist of international repute. 

Mr. Thibaud had not yet become ac 
climated to his new surroundings when a 
representative of MusicAL AMERICA saw 
him a few days after his arrival. Promptly 
upon landing he was hurried off to Boston 
for his first recital and such rest and en 
ergy as an unusually peaceful December 
ocean trip had enabled him to store up 
were quickly dissipated. He felt weary and 
ill at ease at all times except when playin2 
and had not yet recovered his_ physical 
equability when he returned to New York 
Still he frankly professed a brighter out- 
look for his tour than had been the case 
on his previous visit. 

“This time I have every inducement to 
optimism,” he remarked, “in strong contra- 
distinction to what I experienced ten years 
ago. At that time I never really succeeded 
in accustoming myself to America, to 
American tastes and American ways. | 
was always the stranger, and constantly ill 
at ease. Exigencies of popular taste forced 
me to play programs that were distasteful 
to me and musical culture was ofttimes of 
a very indifferent variety. To-day I can 
see at a glance how things have changed, 
how appreciation has immeasurably broad- 
ened and deepened, how seriousness of 
purpose and solidity of musicianship are 
prized where a decade since they were little 
valued. How judge of the changes? By 
the attitude of the public at the recital | 
have already given and by observing the 
programs offered in various localities by 
various artists of the highest standing.” 

Praise from Philip Hale 


At his recent Boston appearance Mr. 
Thibaud played the “Chaconne” of Bach in 
a manner that evoked from Philip Hale the 
declaration that it had never been played 
to such superb account by any violinist liv- 
ing or dead whom he had heard in the 
whole course of his critical career. This 
same “Chaconne” Thibaud will play at his 
forthcoming recital in New York. Besides 
this he is to play among other things Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony” and _  Saint-Saéns’s 
“Havanaise.” His outstanding desire is to 
offer works of pure worth and dignity. 

“One of my most especial grievances on 
the occasion of my first American tour was 
the fact that I was compelled to play short 
light pieces. Only such were supposed to 
satisfy the popular musical sense. Now 
to me there is nothing more distasteful and 
artistically unprofitable than forcible con 
straint of this kind. To feel completely in 
my element I must devote myself to what 
is substantial, profound, musical. How 
futile is the incessant exploitation of bril- 
liant virtuosity! In these days it defeats 
its own purposes, for everybody is a good 
technician and everybody who so chooses 
can amaze by sensational tricks. Such is 
no longer the privilege of the few. But 
performers of this type, however much 
they may startle and amaze the body of 
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Jacques Thibaud, the Famous French Violinist, Now Making His First Tour 
of the United States in Ten Years 


the public, do not maintain their hold or 
impress themselves indelibly upon the 
minds and souls of their hearers. What 
artist conscious of his true mission would 
wish to play Paganini when he can play 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Franck? 

“It is only such men of serious bent as 
Ysaye, as Kreisler, as Joachim, as Flesch 
and a few others of that stamp that count 
in the eventual course of things. They ed- 
ucate and elevate the public, thus perform- 
ing the most vital function of the artist. It 
is such as they who stand sponsor for great 
works and who will support them in the 
face of public opposition. Both Ysaye and 
Joachim had to struggle against the deadly 
opposition of popular indifference and crit- 
ical assaults when they brought forward 
what was new and great, though little un- 
derstood. But they persisted and gradually 
the critics began to see the beauties of what 
had previously been impenetrable to them 
while the public, too, began to follow suit. 
How much more enviable is the distinction 
of having brought about such conditions 
than that of having won cheap plaudits 
with some brilliant superficiality ! 

[I only regret that such a man as Ysaye 
does not write. He has an exceptional tal 
ent for composition and could enrich the 
literature of modern violin music to a won 
derful extent. And there is Kreisler, gifted 
with an exceptional creative fancy! Would 
that he might see fit to turn his attention 
to the larger forms—what a rare suite for 
violin and orchestra he could produce! 

But we are not destitute of good modern 
violin works. Think of the 
Fauré, of Chausson’s wonderful 
of the new concerto by the Flemish com 
poser, de Jongen, to mention only three. 
Nor do I think that there is great validity 
in the complaint respecting the contem 
porary tendency to bring forward too much 
music that is umnviolinistic. Those who 
make this contention forget that the tech- 
nic of the instrument is advancing— 
whether they realize it or not. They form- 
ulated the same» ebjeetions against the 
3rahms Concerto when it was first brought 
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out. To-day children play it. Paganini 
would have been more or less of an im 
possibility without the technical innova- 
tions which he introduced with his com- 
positions. Technic, indeed, keeps pace with 
new methods of musical expression. 

“The development of harmonic complex- 
ity such as distinguishes the music of to 
day may to some degree discourage con- 
temporary composers. A_ violin with its 
four strings allows no extensive latitude 
for striking elaborateness of harmony. 
And so if there be any falling off in pro 
ductivity in the violinistic field at present 
that fact may be tendered as a very plaus 
ible explanation. some of the 
much-exploited forms are becoming out 
worn—the concerto, for instance. The so 
nata for violin and piano remains a su- 
premely aristocratic and noble one and 
there is much to be made of the suite, with 
orchestral accompaniment.” 

There exists in some quarters a very 
definite idea that violinists of the I'rench 
school must appeal by virtue of their finesse 
only to the few. From this viewpoint Mr. 
Thibaud strongly dissents. 

“The French school is, in reality, much 
broader than many persons realize. The 
majority Of great modern violinists have 
studied in my country and have been proud 
to acknowledge the fact. Kreisler is one 
of these; Joachim was another. Indeed 
the latter openly professed his pleasure at 
being able to acknowledge the French in 
struction that he had received. Of course, 
great masters like Kreisler, Ysaye, Joachim 
are individualities, not distinctive products 
of one school or another. But thev under 
went French training at some time or other 
and absorbed all the characteristi qualities 
inherent in such training. A great per 
sonality, however, transcends ‘schools’ and 
it is by the greatness of the sum of art 
and personality that a player conquers—not 
because he has studied in this way or that. 

“It is amazing to note how many splen 
didly gifted violinists there are in France 
to-day whose merits are undiscovered by 
music-lovers. The fault lies with the pecul- 


Besides 


iarly perverted trend of their ambitions. In 
Dieppe, at the Casino, I heard one of the 
orchestra violinists play the Lalo ‘Spanish 
Symphony’ in a manner that | seldom ex- 
pect to hear surpassed. I spoke to him 
after the concert, asked him why he had 
not succeeded in making himself better 
known. He simply did not care to. He 
preferred playing in small orchestras and 
in cafés. The case is really pitiful and yet 
one encounters so many of the kind.” 
Possibly some may be inclined to wonder 
why Mr. Thibaud should elect to play the 
Saint-Saens “Havanaise” at his first New 
York recital, in view of the frequency with 
which the piece is played. The reason is 





simple—the “Havanaise” is the young vio- 
linist’s hallmark. It was he who, in the- 
atrical terminology, “created” the work. 


For thirty-five years it lay neglected on the 

shelves of the Durand publishing house. 

It was brought to light picturesquely. 
Propaganda for Saint-Saéns 

“On one occasion, while | was one of the 
violinists in the Colonne Orchestra, I was 
also to appear as soloist at one of the Sun- 
day concerts. Colonne requested me to play 
something new, yet a work which would 
not require too much time in performance. 
Yet he expressed a doubt as to whether 
such a composition were to be found. ‘Yes,’ 
| assured him, ‘I have the very thing you 
want.’ It was Saint-Saéns’s neglected piece. 
To the amazement of all it took the au- 
dience by storm. Seven successive Sundays 
| was obliged to perform this work and 
then other violinists took it to their hearts. 
In consequence | received a charming let- 
ter from Saint-Saéns which I have cher- 
ished ever since, wherein he thanked me 
most effusively for what I had done in be- 
half of a composition that he loved so well 
but which had been allowed to lie so long 
in oblivion. My delight in this work has 
never abated. I] am proud to have done for 
it what Ysaye did for César Franck’s So- 
nata and Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ and what 
Joachim did for Brahms.” 

As already intimated Mr. Thibaud hopes 
eventually to devote his energies to cham- 
ber music altogether. Not all the glories 
that can accrue to the soloist equal in his 
estimation the artistic satisfaction to be 
derived from the participation in a trio or 
quartet. He has, of course, frequently in- 
dulged in such lofty pleasures and the trio, 
consisting of himself, Pablo Casals—of 
whose art he is a fanatic admirer—and 
llarold Bauer has won no end of fame in 
Ingland and in France, where, on occasion, 
Mr. Bauer’s place at the piano is taken by 
\ir. Cortot. The joint appearances of Mr. 
Bauer and Mr. Thibaud will be among the 
most fascinating artistic incidents in the 
present American tournées of each of these 
players. 1. 2: F. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
FOR CINCINNATIANS 


Special Musical Programs Arranged in 
Churches—Organist Guild 
Recitals 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27.—Musically speak- 
ing, Christmas week was a quiet one in 
Cincinnati. At the Conservatory the holi- 
day season was ushered in by an afternoon 
of Christmas carols sung by the young 
choristers of the class of Harold Beckett 
Carols were also sung by various 
choirs of boys and girls throughout the city 
in connection with Christmas festivities 
arranged by the Woman’s Club, which con- 
sisted of Christmas trees and programs of 
story telling and music at the Woman's 
Club, in the various libraries and public in- 
stitutions of the city. 

The majority of churches, as_ usual, 
arranged elaborate Christmas programs, one 
of which was unique, being held at mid- 
night, that of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Walnut Hills. The service, which was 
arranged by Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt 
and under her direction, consisted of an 
arrangement of an old Breton carol, sung by 
the vested choir of sixteen female voices; 
the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei from the 
Caecelia Mass of Gounod, and a baritone 
solo, “Under the Silent Stars,” of Whitney 
Coombs, sung by E. F. Weidinger. The lat 
ter was given with ’cello accompaniment by 
Max Froehlich, of the Symphony Orchestra. 

The American Guild of Organists of the 
United States and Canada is giving half 
hour recitals under the auspices of the 
Southern Ohio Chapter A. G, O. at Christ 
Church, the first of which was given Friday 
with the last to be given Wednesday, De- 
cember 31. John Yoakley, organist ot! 
Christ Church, gave the program. 

To-day Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, or 
ganist of the Church of the Epiphany, pre 
sented the program. A. R. H. 


Gibbs. 


Quintilia Bellavoce, who sings leading 
roles in Italian opera on the Bowery, was 
stricken with appendicitis while leaving 
the theater on December 25 and was re- 
moved to a hospital in serious condition. 
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MARGARETE OBER 











THE DISTINGUISHED CONTRALTO SCORES 
TRIUMPH AFTER TRIUMPH 
with the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Her Ortrud, Octavian and Brangaene prove 





her one of the most notable acquisitions to 
the Metropolitan in many years. 





Opinions of New York Critics on her first and second performance of “Octavian” in 
Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier :”’ 


Ree ee 


Mme. OBER as “Octavian” 
in “Der Rosenkavalier” 








Mr. Henderson in The Sun, Dec. 10: 
“Mme. Ober’s impersonation of Octavian is an 
uncommonly fine piece of acting.” 


Mr. Key.in The World, Dec. 10: 

“Margarete Ober, as Octavian, a role she has 
sung in. Europe, had the most arduous duties, and 
these she accomplished with finished dramatic and 
vocal artistry.” 


Mr. Finck in The Evening Post, Dec. 10: 
“She looked handsome as the dashing young 
man, and acted the part with a great deal of charm.” 


Mr. Peyser in Musical America, Dec. 13: 

‘Not only does she convey a reasonably adequate 
illusion in appearance, manner and gait, but even 
when disguised in maidenly attire she preserves, 
with admirable consistence and delicious humor the 
masculine semblance by her broad stride and gen- 
eral awkwardness in managing her skirts. Vocally, 
she maintained the high standard previously estab- 
lished.” 


Mr. Key in The World, Dec. 19: 

“There was applause and there were curtain 
calls, but most of the recognition was a tribute to 
the art of Mmes. Ober and Hempel, Otto Goritz, 
certain other principals and the general excellence 
of the performance, which surpassed the premiere 
of last week. 


Mr. Henderson in The Sun, Dec. 19: 

“Naturally the role which most ingratiates itself 
with the public is Octaviati, and in the hands of 
Mme. Ober it loses not a whit of its charm. Few 
women indeed could ‘come so close to creating the 
illusion of a boy, and the magnetism of her per- 
sonality in the part is irresistible. Admirably, too, 
does she delineate the change wrought in the youth 
when fresh from the arms of the experienced Prin- 
cess he faces the radiance of Sophia’s girlhood. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


I escaped the usual Christmas disag by 
a miracle! 

Mrs. Mephisto had deterenitied, as a  fiiagk 
of her affection, and with~the.aid of the 
cook, to outdo herself, and produce somé- 


thing extraordinary. I had left all the in- 
vitations for friends in her hands. I had 
only insisted upon the family doctor being 
present, in view of possible contingencies, 
and as my one chance to get even with him 
for all that he had inflicted upom me during 
the past year—you see he suffers from dy s- 
pepsia! 

True fo custom, the assembled campany 
sat down to a long course dinner of hors 
d’oeuvres,; oysters; soup; fish, an entrée, a 
large roast tuftkey, stuffed, with sausages 
on the side to adorn it, a roast‘suckling pig 
with various vegetables, salad and cheese, 


followed by a large plum pudding, brought « 


in flaming, to remind us of our happy home 


below, which was followed by. ice cream, ’ 
fruits, demt tasse, all washed down by some , 


delightful white chianti and. other~-wines 
sent us to celebrate the occasion by several 
of the artists of the Metropelitan. 
I fled before the feast was over, but was 
pursued to my sanctum by -one~ef «the 


young Mephistos, who had, during the din- ; 


ner, at various times, broken in: with: 

“Papa, why did Josef Stransky scratch— 
when he was interrupted. 

Again he would return to the charge 
with: 

“Papa, why did Stransky scratch—” to 
be once again interrupted. 

Determined to have an answer to 
question, he had followed me, and finally 
got out his query: 

“Why did Josef Stransky scratch his’ 
head when all the people: left before he 
could play the Tschaikowsky ‘1812’ ?” 

Now, you must know that Mephisto 
junior had managed to squeeze himself in 
to the Madison Square Garden as ené of 


the “wage earners” at the-aiisj¢ festival at’ 


popular prices, organized and directed by 
Julius Hopp, a week ago last Sunday, un- 
der the auspices of the New York Evening 
Mail. 

Curious—is it not?—that at the very time 
some of our leading papers have decided 
that anything belonging to music should be 
cut down to what printers call “two sticks” 
this prominent and enterprising evening 
paper had determined to test the apprecia- 
tion of the crowd for good music, and so 
had, for some time past, been engaged in 
advertising a monster concert which was to 
be at popular prices, and they had engaged 
Josef Stransky and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the Liederkranz Chorus of two 
hundred and fifty, under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen, and, to make the measure 
full, Leo Slezak, the giant Bohemian tenor. 

Twenty-five thousand Germans, Bohe- 
mians (that is, those who come from the 
Austrian province—not the crowd who af- 
fect eleven-course dinners, including red 
paint and green trading stamps, for forty 
cents)—not to speak of a large number of 
Americans, determined to invade the Gar- 
den. 

As the Garden only holds 14,500, almost 
as many were outside as there were inside 
when the members of the Fire Department 
closed the doors. 

All this I explained to Mephisto Junior, 
who asked me, by the bye, what the “wage 
earners” were, for whom the concert was 
given. He thought only servants got 
“wages” while all other jobs paid “sal- 
aries.” 

I told him that wage earners were people 
who earned from $20 to $25 a week by 
working at some business, in some store, 
or at manual labor, while those who worked 
in a bank for $7 or $8 a week received a 
“salary.” 


his® 


Satisfied on this point, Mephisto Junior 
returned to the charge as to why Stransky 
scratched his head, and also why the au- 
dience, which had been so enthusiastic over 
a program which was divided between the 
works of Wagner and Tschaikowsky, and 
had rapturously applauded everything, espe- 
cially Slezak’s singing of the Swan Song 
from “Lohengrin,” “Am Stillen Herd” and 
the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” 
had suddenly risen up and tramped out 
when Mr. Stransky started to give the 
Tschaikowsky “1812” Overture. 

“My son,” said I, “how can you under- 
stand a New York audience, when many of 
the great daily papers do not? For some 
of them relegate the account of musical af- 
fairs to a corner, preferring to devote their 
space to the latest outrage in Mexico or on 
Sixth Avenue. 

“The fact of the matter is, my son,” said 
I, “that when that extraordinary program 
was announced, and at _ bargain-counter 
prices, the great music-loving mass of New 
Yorkers, delighted at an opportunity to hear 
so much good music on a Sunday evening, 
stormed Madison Square Garden in their 
thousands, thus testifying to their love of 
good music. 

“On.their way to the Garden they met 
sever thousand more making for the Hippo- 
drome to enjoy ‘another concert given by 
vaudeville and other specialists, under the 
auspices of the’ New York American, to 


. raise a.fund to supply the children of the 


~poor with Cliristmas trees and toys. And 


they, algomet about five thousand more go- 
ing toa ser ormance at the Metropolitan to 
hear. th t -edoubtable violinist, Fritz 
Kreisler.*. 


“Now, “Here were something like thirty 
thousand people rising up from their din- 
ners and beds to attend musical entertain- 
ments. And-this in a city supposed to be 
given up to a chase for-the dollar, followed, 


egcasionally, by excursions to lobster pal- 


aces! 

“Now, it occurred, | “my son,” said I, ‘ 
some of those on the fringes of the Ti 
ence in the Garden, that if it took an hour 
anda half to come together, if they should 
all try to leave together, there would be a 
perfect congestion of the subway, and the 
elevated, and the street cars and the ferry 
boats. So they started to go, figuring, of 
‘course, that the rest would stay. 

*Unfortunately,. the same thought had 


~occurred to the rest, and thus it was that 


Josef Stransky scratched his head in aston- 
“ishment, that after a» concert which had 
been teceived with such marked enthusiasm 
Ew 14,500, including you, my son, suddenly 

termined to tramp,.tramp, tramp it out 

the Garden; like the- members of the old 
Guard marching up Broadway to dinner, 
after heroic efforts to twist the tail of the 
British Lion by raising the Flag of Freedom 
at the Battery. 

“It was no disrespect to Mr. Stransky nor 
to the Philharmonic, nor to Tschaikowsky. 


i It was simply a desire to get out and get 


home before the rest. 


“Meantime, my son,” said I, “when you 


Pall sit down again to- night and turn in ata 


edld edition of that Christmas dinner, vou 
have just worked through, tell your mother 
to be-sure to have the doctor there and give 
him, all that he will take of the cold roast 
pig!” 

Which long preamble leads me to say that 
what i is called the “common people” in New 
York, love music, especially good music, 
and when you offer it to them in both quan- 
tity and quality, and throw in not only a 
great orchestra, a renowned leader, but a 
German chorus sacrificing themselves for 
an entire evening, by abstinence from their 
accustomed beer, and top it all off with one 
of the greatest tenors of the time, they 
will assemble in their thousands and over- 
flow even the capacity of the Madison 
Square Garden! 

+ * * 


The tendency of Americans, following 
good old English custom, to celebrate 
Christmas by a terrific gorge, from which 
they recover only in time to celebrate New 
Year’s by an equally terrific drinking bout, 
suggests that the Italians, especially the op- 


eratic artists, appear to be all seized with 
a tendency in an absolutely opposite di- 
rection. 


Should it be your good fortune to be 
lunching for instance with Antonio Scotti, 
that inimitable artist, you will find that he 
will order a lunch that might satisfy a 
canary; nor will he drink anything, even 
Apollinaris, nor smoke a cigar—a light 
cigarette is all he permits himself. 

And I can tell you that about the same 
is true of Polacco—and it is the same 
thing with Amato. And did not that dear, 
whole-souled creature, Tetrazzini, the other 
day complain, through the columns of one 
of the daily papers, that she was obliged to 
diet most carefully, and wasn’t even per- 
mitted a cigarette? 

I had hoped that when Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo, coming from a triumph on the 
Pacific Coast, accepted an invitation to 
break bread with me, that he would de- 
velop a normal appetite—but bless you !— 
he was as bad as the rest. He had little 


to eat, and even that he washed down by 
the tears he shed over his troubles with 
Casa Ricordi, the great publishing house 
of Milan, for you must know the author 
of “Pagliacci” owns no master but the 
rival of the Ricordis, namely, the publisher 
Sonzogno. 

One must be with Leoncavallo an hour 
or so to fully grasp that wondrous music- 
tragedy, “Pagliacci,” for you will find it 
all reflected in the composer’s face, which, 
at one moment expresses tragedy, and the 
next a living comedy. 

Leoncavallo interests me because he not 
only composed the music, but adapted the 
libretto. So his opera represents a per- 
sonality, which, as it laughs, smiles, cries, 
talks, insists, pleads, covers the whole gamut 
of human passion and life. 

As Leoncavallo toyed with a bit of blue 
fish au gratin poised on his fork, he spoke 
of the great difference between his opera 
“Bohéme” and that of Puccini. He made 
no reference to Puccini’s music, of whom 
by the bye he spoke with appreciation, but 
he did say that the libretto of Puccini's 
“Bohéme” gives a poor idea of the Bohe- 
mia of the Paris of Henri Murger. 

“Those bohemians in Puccini's opera,” 
said he, “are souteneurs. They eat and 
carouse at the expense of ‘the old man,’ 
in the piece. That is not the type of the 
true bohemian in Paris, who was poor, it is 
true, but a gentleman, and a hero always, 
even in his poverty!” 

A great source of interest in Leoncaval- 
lo’s conversation was his marvelous de- 
scription of his fall from fat! For he de- 
clined and fell, like ancient Kome, from a 
magnificent size of 350 to his present mod- 
est proportion of 220 pounds. He gave it 
out in kilos, which our companion Viafora, 
the cartoonist, translated inte pounds on 
the tablecloth. He explained the reduction 
with poetic grace, touching lightly on the 
tortures he had to endure in having to re- 
frain from wine both white and red—in- 
deed, from all fluids, except after meals, 
when he permitted himself an occasional 
glass of water pure is, when he 
got it! 

This country interests the distinguished 
Italian greatly. He has not come here 
merely on a flying visit, but with the ex- 
pectation of returning and seeing his other 
operas produced in New York, which he 
has every reason to hope for, because of 
the success of “Zingari,’ which Mr. Cam- 
panini has just given in Chicago, the suc- 
cess of “Zaza” and the other operas which 
he recently conducted himself in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

By the time you read this he will have 
left, to return to Europe, where his engage- 
ments include performances in Berlin and 
Mayence. Then he will go to Moscow. 

He has an opera, he told me, “Ave 
Maria,” which he expects to finish by next 
Summer. 

He is a big, vital, hearty man. He is 
not only a musician and librettist, but a 
writer of distinction, for is he not a pro- 
fessor of literature in Italy? 

3ut if you want to hear him at his best, 
when he will bubble over with eloquence, 
not only in Italian, but in French, and 
speak with a volubility which overwhelmed 
our companion Viafora, it is when he starts 
to give you the history of Casa Ricordi of 
Milan, and his own experiences with the 
same! 





* * * 


Should you desire entirely different en- 
tertainment, try and get hold of Polacco, 
the distinguished conductor at the Metro- 
politan, and mention the subject of Char- 
pentier’s “Julien,” which is to be produced, 
with Caruso, as one of novelties at the 
Metropolitan this season. 


“Julien,” you know, is a kind of sequel 
to the composer’s “Louise,” which, you 
will remember, Hammerstein produced 


with so much success at the Manhattan. It 
is a story of the lure of Paris for the 
workingman’s daughter, who, as the curtain 
falls, curses the great city, with his fists 
clenched. 

Polacco is most enthusiastic over “Ju- 
lien,” which he regards as a masterpiece, 
and as expressing, besides a most dramatic 
story, the idealism of its author, whom 
Polacco described in eloquent terms as hav- 


ing always lived alone in a small room, 
sympathizing with the working class ot 
Paris, particularly with the little working 
girls, whose faith, hopes, ideals he has ex- 
pressed. They returned the compliment 
recently when he was made a member of 
the Forty Immortals by clubbing together 
with their sous and francs, to present him 
with a magnificent sword, which, by the 
bye, he will never wear, except, it. may be, 
to cut a jambon. Surely he has deserved 
it, for did he not go personally among all 
the directors of the theaters and opera 
houses and induce them to set aside so 
many seats a night for the girl wage earn- 
ers of Paris, who work long hours and 
have so little? 

Polacco’s only fear with regard to the 
new opera, which he thinks will make a 
great success, is, tl.at its ideal side may not 
be appreciated, especially by those who are 
not au fait with the life of the working 
class in the great French metropolis. 

My own fear is based on entirely dif- 
ferent grounds, namely, that all these 
French operas are of too intimate a char- 
acter and depend so much upon facial ex- 
pression and niceties of action and dia- 
logue for their success that they are un- 
fitted for the great stage of the Metro- 
politan. 

The old Manhattan Opera House was 
particularly well suited to them. There 
one could appreciate the beauty, poetry and 
charm, for instance, of Debussy’s “Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” There one could understand 
“Louise” or “Le Jongleur.” 

How works of this character would ever 
go at the Metropolitan, I doubt. Even 
“Louise” and, indeed, I will add “Butter- 
fly,” lose much of their charm in so large 
an auditorium. 

Here let me say that I think that this is 
one of the reasons why Gatti-Casazza hes- 
itates to produce more of these French 
works. He realizes that they would lose 
so much in their presentation, as to, per- 
haps, cause them to fail in their appeal. 

* aa * 

Curious that Urlus, the other night, in 
“Tristan und Isolde,” fell down again to- 
ward the end, from a bad attack of dys- 
pepsia, and the opera had to be cut, for, 
you will remember, it was in this very op- 
era, when he was making his début, that 
his voice suddenly failed him. 

However, Urlus has made good since he 
first came here, and has won both his pub- 
lic and the press, for he is a singer of dis- 
tinction, an artist of great sincerity and 
unquestioned ability. 

There is another member of the Metro- 
politan Company who has made _ good, 
though he had trouble at his début, namely, 
Martinelli. You will remember that I told 
you that I thought he was a heroic, rather 
than a lyric tenor. This opinion of mine 
he fully justified last Saturday night when, 
at a popular performance in “Aida,” he 
distinctly won favor. 


His opening “Celeste Aida” was not well 


given. He seemed oppressed by nervous- 
ness; perhaps, also, ill advised persons 
have told him that as it was a soliloquy 
he had to deliver it with care, and not 


shout it out, as some of the tenors do and 
so, he overdid it. 

In the Nile scene, 
the enthusiasm of a large, 
sympathetic house. 

That young man, as I told you, is going 
to be a success. Let us not forget that he 
is still, not only young, but at the very 
beginning of his artistic career. 


x* * * 


however, he aroused 
crowded and 


Well, Ysave has returned to us again, 
and last Saturday made his rentrée in Car- 
negie Hall. There was not much of a 
house. This, however, I do not attribute 
to any falling off in the popularity of the 
great Belgian violinist, for the reason that 
the week between Christmas and New 
Year’s is concededly the worst in the en- 
tire season for all kinds of attractions. 

The general verdict of the press was 
kindly, though I think Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
in the New York Tribune, more thor- 
oughly expressed my own opinion, which I 
have before given about this noted artist. 

Still, one must remember that he had 
just arrived from a long and trying ocean 
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FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. 


The 


book “Opera Stories”’ fills this want. New edition"just out." It contains 
the stories (divided in acts) of 180 Operas, and 5 Ballets; the very /atest 


announced operas such as 


“Cyrano de Bergerac,” 


“Kuhreigen,” “Madeleine,” 
Fine Portraits of famous singers. 


“Monna Vanna,” 
“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “ 
“Djamileh,” 
The book is handsomely, substantially 


“L’Amore dei tre Re,” 
Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Zaza,” 
etc.; all standard operas, also 


bound. Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and 5c. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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trip, was handicapped by a program which 
was too long and not interesting. When 
even a great virtuoso undertakes to play a 
sonata for violin and piano, on the plat- 
form of a large auditorium, there is a 
feeling of coldness developed which is not 
dissipated when he follows it by two long 
concertos, with piano accompaniment. 

However, Mr. Ysaye once again showed 
that he is an artist in the best and highest 
sense. There is one thing that I will credit 
him with, he endows everything he does 
with a certain nobility of manner and in- 
terpretation which are particularly worthy 
of acknowledgment. 

Unfortunately, his playing is very un- 
equal. His tone wavers at times. Per- 
haps, if I were to express myself with re- 
gard to him best, I would say that he 
seems to have reached a point where he 
plays without what might be called “in- 
spiration.” 

However, the audience received his per- 
formance with enthusiasm, and therefore, 
I suppose, he can be content. 

* * * 


When the history of music and its won- 
derful uplift in the last generation in this 
country comes to be written, there is one 
name that should be spread large and 
broad upon its pages, and that is the name 
of Tali Esen Morgan, a Welshman, and 
conductor of choruses, whose noble work 
for years among the miners in Scranton 
and other places in Pennsylvania, and 
whose monster concerts at Ocean Grove, in 
the Summer, have long since made him 
famous. 

“Yes,” said Morgan, as he and I shared 
soup the other day at Delmonico’s, “people 
have no idea of the love there is for music 
in this country. Do you know that when 
you go through the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania and you pass the poor cottages ol 
the miners you will hear the pianos going. 
The elders, many of them, may not take 
much interest in music, but their children 
do, and many of them are crazy to get 
some kind of a musical education. _ ; 

“Do you know that the choral singing of 
these people cannot be excelled? They 
seem to have naturally beautifully musical 
voices. When I say ‘these people’ | mean 
the Welsh, the Slavs, the Italians, the Hun- 
garians, with a good sprinkling of Ger- 
mans. Now, that is something that most 
people do not know anything about, who 
think that we have a very small music- 
loving public in this country. And when 
I say ‘most people’ I include many news- 
paper editors, who think that any space 
devoted to music or musical affairs or mu- 
sical news is just so much thrown away, 
which might be given more profitably to 
political gossip, a sensational suicide or an 
automobile joy-ride smash-up. 

“It is not merely the few who go to 
the opera or who attend the concerts and 
recitals of great artists or the perform- 
ances of our great symphonic orchestras 
who love music. It is the mass of the 
people, bringing it from their European 
homes, who, when they find opportunity 
here to make a little money, buy a musical 
instrument—if it is not always a piano.” 

[ agree with Mr. Morgan that we have 
in this country to-day the greatest music- 
loving nation on earth, and so I am glad 
to see your editor going around and arous- 
ing public attention, not to what we hope 
to be, but to what we already are, in the 
way of musical knowledge, taste and 
culture. 

To hear some people talk you would 
think that every boy on the other side who 
smokes a cigarette before he is twelve 
years of age can read a musical score. 


* 


Did you read the story that Gabriel As- 
truc, whose fine new opera house, the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, went out of 
business in four months in Paris, gave the 
other day, to the press? 

M. Astruc had unequaled opportunities, 
because he has, for a long time, been the 
leading musical agent in Paris, handling 
the affairs of prominent artists. He states 
that he devoted ten years to the founda- 
tion of his opera house. 

What do you suppose he places the num- 
ber of real music lovers and patrons of 
music in Paris at—where there is, you 
know, a population of 3,500,000? He says 
there are not more than 10,000 lovers of 
music who will pay for a ticket. Think of 
it! Why, we beat that at any of our 
monster concerts at the Madison Square 
Garden any night you like. 

M. Astruc further says that the Paris 
press gives little space to music, and pre- 
fers to devote its columns to sensational 
crimes. He also says that they prefer to 
report music hall performances than those 
of true musical value. 

Now, this will interest you, especially 


when I tell you that M. Astruc finds the 
real cause for the decline in interest in 
music is the fact that every one in Paris 
who is anybody dances the Tango from 
half-past six in the evening till eight, 
dines from nine to ten, then goes to bridge 
parties or the moving pictures; after that, 
to supper and to bed as near after midnight 
as they can make it. 

Now, to hear people talk about the neces- 
sity of our young boys and girls going to 
Paris or Berlin to get “musical atmos- 
phere,” you'd think that Paris, which is 
about all there is to music in France, was 
the home of a music-loving public. 

Let me tell you that Astruc did his duty 
when he opened his beautiful new house. 
He was the first to produce the operas of 
Moussorgsky, the ballets of Debussy and 
works by Dukas. 

[In his opera house the people had an op- 
portunity to hear Fauré’s last opera, “Péneé- 
lope.” In fact, he showed more enterprise 
than the big Paris opera house and the 
Opéra Comique put together, both of which, 
you know, are supported by the govern- 
ment. 

And yet, even though he started out in a 
blaze of popularity and appreciation, in 
less than four months his venture fell 
down! 

* *k x 


[ hear the good Berliners are up in arms 
over your editor’s public addresses, in 
which he has advised young girls who have 
not much money nor talent nor knowledge 
of the language to keep away from Europe 
and stay at home and do the best they can 
here, where the teachers are as good as 
they are abroad, and sometimes better. 

In his dramatic portrayal of the inevitable 
fate that awaits such, he used some pretty 
strong language. This has been reported 
without the qualifying context, which he 
was honest enough to make, and, for that 
reason, as I said, the good Berliners, and 
some of the Berlin newspapers, are up in 
arms, 

I am not astonished, for if there is one 
city on the globe which has always been 
celebrated for its unspotted purity it is the 
Kaiserstadt unter den Linden. 

When I write this I would request you 
to observe the expression on my counte- 
nance at the head of this article. 

Your 
MEPHISTO 


ALEXANDER RESIGNS HIS 
PARIS ORGAN POSITION 


American Tenor Now Devotes Himself 
More Largely to Concert Ap- 
pearances 


Paris, Dec. 20.—Arthur Alexander, the 
Parisian tenor, who hails from Los Angeles, 
has given up his position as organist of the 
American Church in Paris, in order to be 
able to accept a few more of the numerous 
requests for recitals. Mr. Alexander rarely 
sings outside of France. Three public ap- 
pearances and ten or twelve private appear- 
ances in London and about five or six 
appearances all told in Germany are all he 
can accept. His time is booked in France. 
Strange to say his diction, the diction of a 
foreigner to the country, is always com- 
mented upon most flatteringly by his 
audience and the press. 

At a recital which he gave last month arid 
which was attended by the best of Paris 
musical society, the audience bore a distin- 
guished but decidedly international stamp. 
\mericans were by no means in the ma- 
jority. He gave six additional songs, the 
greatest hit being made by Arthur Foote’s 
“Trish Love Song,” which had to be re- 
peated. Mr. Alexander always plays his 
own accompaniments in the style of Georg 
Henschel, never even looking at the key- 
board, 


Rebecca Davidson’s New York Recital 
on January 12 


Rebecca Davidson, pianist, who is mak- 
ing a concert tour of this country this sea- 
son under the management of Walter An- 
derson, will give her first New York re- 
cital at A®olian Hall on Monday evening, 
January 12. Miss Davidson, who is a pupil 
of Godowsky, has appeared with success 
with the Damrosch Orchestra and in re- 
cital and concert in many cities. She has 
heen engaged for a concert with the Pater- 
son Orpheus Club, Paterson, N. J. 


Julia Culp’s Arrival 


Julia Culp, the /ieder singer, sailed from 
Havre on the France, on December 27, ar- 
riving in this country late this week. She 
will give her first New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Monday afternoom Jan- 
uary 5. 
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On December fourth, Christine Miller filled her third engagement as 
soloist with the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, at which concert she was 
received with splendid enthusiasm. The press of Cincinnati spoke in 
the following glowing terms of her work on this occasion: 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER:—‘“The soloist of the evening was one who needs no 
introduction to the musical public of Cincinnati, for Christine Miller, with her rich, 
pleasing and well-trained contralto and her musicianly interpretations, is no 
stranger within our gates. Perhaps the severest test for her musicianship was her 
first offering, the Lia Aria from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue.’ Miss Miller did full credit to 
the composition and achieved remarkable success with her interpretation of the 
same. Not less marked was her artistic handling of a group of three songs written 
in the German folk-song style by the late Gustav Mahler, which style and the vary- 
ing moods expressed in both music and poetry were beautifully brought out by the 
singer. Miss Miller’s last group consisted of three songs by American composers, 
and here also everything that they contained of musical or poetic value was clearly 
displayed in the rendition which they received. After each of her efforts Miss Mil- 
ler was forced by insistent demands to respond with an encore. The added numbers 
were ‘Der Schmied,’ by Brahms; ‘In the Time of Roses,’ by Reichardt, and a Scotch 
folk song harmonized by Helen Hopekirk.’’ 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL-TRIBUNE:—‘‘The Club was assisted by Christine 
Miller, one of the most locally popular soloists who has ever graced a Cincinnati 
stage. Miss Miller’s art needs no lengthy description for local audiences. This 
charming contralto has on several occasions proven herself to be one of the most 
finished as well as one of the most naturally gifted concert contraltos before the 
public today. Her first number was a recitative and aria from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’ which she interpreted splendidly. Her second group, in which she at- 
tained her chief success artistically, included three Mahler songs which she per- 
sonally prizes very highly and sings with a conception and musical appreciation 
that brings forth every hidden beauty. Her final group included three English 
songs—Carpenter’s ‘Don’t Care,’ delightfully done: Grant Schaefer’s ‘The Sea,’ 
dedicated to Miss Miller, and the Whiting setting to ‘A Birthday.’ Miss Miller’s 
triumph of the evening, however, was hidden from the eyes of the audience and 
took place during the intermission when the entire chorus filed into her waiting room 
and begged the honor of pouring forth their ardent admiration Miss Miller was 
overwhelmed and declared it was the finest reception she had ever experienced, and 
that though Cincinnati was ever a joyful place for her it had fairly outdone itself 
on this occasion.’’ 


Management Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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WHEN JOHN McCORMACK APPEARED IN AUSTRALIA 
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John McCormack and His Sixteenth Concert Audience in Melbourne, Australia 


HE Auditorium at 
Melbourne, 
that place. 


The record for the Australian tour was at Sydney, New South Wales 


photograph reproduced above is a flashlight taken in the new 


Australia, at the sixteenth concert given by John McCormack in 


where 


MacDermid 
songs by 


Mrs. 
group of 
for which the composer 
paniments. One of 
yen’s popular ballads 
ber for the soprano. Mr. Cain displayed a 
powerful and resonant baritone with per- 
fect control and a good range. M. N. S. 


Début pleased especially in a 
James G. MacDermid, 
played the accom- 
Alexander MacFad- 
was an encore num- 


Milwaukee Baritone Makes 
Before Home Audience 


Amon __ Dorsey 
his initial ap- 
evening with 
the ( ‘hicago Sso- 
in a joint recital. 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 15. 
Cain, local baritone, made 
pearance here Thursday 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, 
prano, at the Athenzum, 
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concerts were 
©’Brien at the 


seventeen 
and Vincent 


given. The 
piano. 


Mr. McCormack will sail on the Niagara January 17 
He opens his American tour under the direction of Charles L. 


B. C., February 3. 
Wagner. 


Lang Prize Work to Be Heard at 
Annual Sinfonia Convention 


annual convention of the 
Alpha Musical Fraternity 
held December 29, 30 
Ill. The headquarters 
are at the LaSalle Ho- 


The thirteenth 
Sinfonia-Phi Mu 
of America is being 
and 31 at Chicago, 
of the convention 


Standardization 


of Voice Production 


What the Competent Vocal 
Teacher Must Know 
-BY— 


DR. FLOYD S. MUCKEY 
Tuesday, Jan. 6th. 
THE HALSWORTH 


West End Ave. and 92d Street, New York 


photograph shows Mr. 


McCormack standing 


, and will arrive at Victoria, 


the 
The 


as to legislation for 
standardizing of teaching is a feature. 
prize composition of Henry Albert Lang 
for string quartet was heard at a public 
concert on the first night of the convention. 
At the annual banquet addresses were to be 
made by Fredrick Stock and Dean Peter 
C. Lutkin. 


— BOWNE Soprano 


CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 


LIMITED TIME IN AMERICA 
JUST RETURNED FROM ITALY 


tel \ discussion 
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TRUE POETRY IN “L'AMORE DEI TRE RE” 





Sem Benelli’s Libretto to Montemezzi Opera Tells a Tragic and Moving 
Tale— Duty and Love Contend for the Conquest of the Mythical 
Princess ‘‘Fiora’? and Death Wins the Victory 


ENERAL MANAGER’ GATTI-CA- 
SAZZA’S second novelty of the 
Metropolitan Opera Season, “L’Amore dei 
tre Re,” was announced for its American 
premiere on January 2. The opera is a 
musical setting by Italo Montemezzi a 
young Italian composer, of a poetic trage- 
dy by the Roman dramatist, Sem Benelli. 
It is said that Montemezzi originally com- 
posed incidental music for the’ play as 
Humperdinck did for “K6nigskinder,” 
subsequently developing it into complete 
operatic form with Mr. Benelli’s ap- 
proval. 

The opera was first presented at the 
Scala, Milan, last Winter. The musical 
reviewers and public received it with great 
enthusiasm. It had many repetitions and 
this season it is being given in all the lead- 
ing opera houses of Italy and Spain. 
Students of modern Italian literature and 
all others who have read the libretto are 
eloquent in their praise of the poetic quali- 
ties of Benelli’s tragedy. As for the 
music, it is said that Montemezzi has 
shown his entire independence of the so- 
called modern or veristic Italian school 
of opera, and is quite free from all sug- 
gestions of Puccini or Mascagni. His 
treatment of “L’Amore dei tre Re” with 
its mediaval Italian background may be 
said rather to show the influences of 
Wagener and the latter Verdi—the Verdi 
of “Otello,” for example, perhaps Debussy. 
A synopsis of the story of the opera fol- 
lows: 


Archibaldo, a rude old mediaeval Baron, 


leader of the barbarian invaders, who, 
during his forty years of rule over a re- 
mote principality of Italy to which the poet 
has given the fanciful name of Altura 
(The Highlands) has lost his sense of 
sight; Manfredo, his brave and generous- 
hearted warrior son and heir; Avito, a 
young Alturian Prince bereft by the in- 
vaders of his patrimony and his fiancée— 
these are the “Three Kings,” who give the 
opera its title. 


Object of Their Love 


The object of their love and the one for 
whom each has a different passion is the 
young and beautiful Princess Fiora, like 
Avito a native of the soil and who, though 
she had pledged herself in childhood to 
her compatriot, had been taken as wife by 
Manfredo. The young warrior’s military 
adventures furnish frequent opportunities 
for the clandestine meeting of Fiora and 
Avito. When the curtain rises, blind old 
Archibaldo, whose suspicions have been 
aroused and who is impatiently awaiting 
Manfredo’s return, is questioning the 


castle guard [‘laminio. The latter, a man 
of the country and the accomplice of the 
that 


guilty pair, assures the old baron 
there are no signs of Manfredo’s ap- 
proach. The lamp is extinguished and 


Archibaldo is led away while the notes of 
a rustic flute are heard in the distance, 
signal that all is safe for the lovers’ meet- 
ing. 

A passionate scene between Fiora and 
Avito follows. It is interrupted by the 
entrance of the old blind baron. Avito 
flees and Fiora tries to escape silently to 
her appartment. But.Archibaldo’s hearing 
is too keen. He does not believe her when 
she tells him she was only talking to her- 
self; she has been thinking of her absent 
husband, she answers him. Still he feels 
she is deceivino him and bids her, “Go! 
for | could not touch thee unless it were 
to slay thee!” 

‘Trumpets without announce the arrival 
of Manfredo. Father and son embrace; 
then Fiora reappears to greet her hus- 
band. She tries to seem glad while Man- 
fredo gives full expression to his joy at 
rejoining her and leads her away with his 
arm around her waist while the old Archi- 
baldo exclaims as the curtain falls: 


“O Lord, my God, since Thou has taken my 


eyes, , 
Let me_ not blind—be 


blind!” 

The second act shows us Manfredo and 
Iiora on the castle terrace. It is after- 
noon and the warrior-husband is sadly tak- 
ing leave of his wife err-he sets out for 
the field of battle. . He parts from her 
after she has promised him to wave from 
the terrace walls the white scarf he gives 
her until he and his troupe have disap- 
peared. 

‘A great pity for him seems to seize 
Fiora but it is soon swept aside, for 
Manfredo has hardly gone when Avito in 
the garb of a castle guard comes forth 
and declares his identity. Then follows a 
struggle within Fiora’s breast between her 
duty and her desire. She begs Avito. to 
go; she must not love him; must never 
see him again; she has been conquered, she 
says, by Manfredo’s compassion, by his 
kindness. She keeps her promise to wave 
the scarf but it is with a heavier and 
heavier hand until at last she drops it and 
yielding to Avito’s pleadings falls into his 
arms. Their love-trance is broken by 
Archibaldo’s entry. Avito rushes forward 
with drawn dagger but Flaminio inter- 
poses and he departs. 

Ciimax of the Tragedy 

This time Archibaldo knows the truth. 
He seizes Fiora and tries to force from 
her the name of her lover. She refuses 
to tell, saying that she will speak only to 


see—Let me be 
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“A Revelation of Pianism ’” 


GOODSON 


With Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Cleveland, December 12th 


WILSON G. SMITH in the Cleveland Press: 
The artistic climax of the program was the Paderewski Piano Concerto played in 
splendidly comprehensive style by Katharine Goodson. 
revelation of pianism in its highest realization.—Cleveland Press. 


JAMES H. ROGERS in the Cleveland News: 


Miss Goodson’s success was immediate and complete. 
certo there was a whirlwind of applause, in response to which she played, with scin- 
tillating virtuosity, Gernsheim’s little known ‘‘Aolus.”’ 
the highest order, both technically and temperamentally.—Cleveland News. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 B’way, New York 
KNABE PIANO 


—Wilson G. Smith 


Its playing by Goodson was a 


After the Paderewski Con- 


Miss Goodson’s gifts are of 
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Manfredo (who is returning, having seen 
her scarf drop and fearing that something 
has befallen her. The relentless—perhaps 
jealous--old baron who fears his son's 
generosity, enraged, takes her by the 
throat and finding it impossible to make 
her give up her secret, throttles her. A 
moment later Manfredo enters breathless. 
The father acknowledges the crime and 
seeks to justify himself; he had caught 
her “betraying thee in thine own house.” 
“Of such great love that child heart then 
was capable and not for me!’ exclaims 
Manfredo; “but who was he?” The ques- 


tion is yet to be answered as the old man 


lifts the body of the lifeless Fiora and 
following Manfredo bears it away within 
the castle. 

The nuns are singing their requiem in 
the castle chapel where Fiora lies on a bed 
of flowers, as the curtain rises on the last 


act. Night falling, they retire. When all 
have gone, Avito enters, pours out his 
soul in agony and at last, weeping, 


presses his lips to Fiora’s. Suddenly he 
discovers he is not alone; Manfredo has 
entered and recognized him. The tragedy 
hastens to a finish. Old Archibaldo, eager 
to discover the betrayer, has spread poi- 
son on the lifeless woman’s lips. Avito 
falls dead only to be followed by Man- 
fredo who seeks a like fate, while Archi- 
baldo groping his way and touching his 
sons’ body exclaims: “Now I have caught 


thee, thief! Let me feel thy heart in 
death.” “No, father,” gasps the dying 
Manfredo; “thou art mistaken!” “Ah 


Manfredo! Ah Manfredo! thou also then 
art with me, helpless in the shadows,” 
exclaims the blind old baron as the cur- 
tain falls on the tragedy, leaving as sole 
= the one who had least to live 
or. 





Concert in Montgomery 


Music Course 


MontTGoMERY, ALA., Dec. 19.—Mme. 
Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, assisted by Mary 
Dennison Gailey, violinist, and Ruby 
Askew, pianist, exhibited fine musicianship 
at the third concert of the Montgomery 
Music Course on Thursday of last week. 
The numbers which the audience liked best 
were Verdi’s “Ah, fors é lui,” sung by 
Mme. Riheldaffer; Sarasate’s “Ziegeuner- 
weisen,” Miss Gailey; and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor, Miss Askew. It was the 
first appearance of the musicians in Mont- 
gomery and they pleased the audience so 
much that a return engagement at.an early 
date was requested. ie | F 
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NEW LAURELS FOR SIMMONS 





Young Baritone Appears in Series of 
New York Concerts 


William Simmons, the talented New 
York baritone, is rapidly gaining in popu- 
lar favor, as shown by his recent engage- 
ments. On Sunday evening, December 7, 
he was heard at a 
memorial service of 
the Elks, at Staten 
Island, with the 
Westwood, N. J., 
Choral Society, on 
December 12; 
Ridgewood, N. J., 
December 14; 
and as soloist with 
the Woman’s Club, 
Jamaica, L. I., on 
December 17, 
On Sunday, even- 
™ing, December 21, 

Mr. Simmons sang 

the baritone solo 
part in Dudley Buck’s “Coming of the 
King” at the Broadway Presbyterian. 
Church, New York City, after which he 
sped downtown and was heard in a con- 
cert under the direction of Herwegh von 
Ende, at Forwards Hall, on East Broad- 
way. On all of these occasions Mr. Sim- 
mons was received with - enthusiasm. 

On Sunday evening, December 28, Mr. 

Simmons was heard at the first con- 
cert of the season, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, New York City, as assisting solo- 
ist to the Max Barr String Quartet, and 
on New Year’s night in a joint recital 
with Edith Chapman-Goold, at the New 
York home of Mrs. Charles A. Hamilton. 
Mr. Simmons will also be heard on the 
evening of January 5, when he will sing 
three songs of A. Walter Kramer at a 
“Composers’ Evening” of “The Bohe- 
mians.” 





Willlam Simmons 





Florida Students Give Indian Operetta 


TALLAHASSEE, Fra., Dec. 18.—Ella Scoble 
Opperman, director of the School of Mu- 
sic of Florida State College, Tallahassee, 
presented Paul Bliss’s Indian operetta, 
“The Feast of the Red Corn,” on Decem- 
ber 15. It was most artistically produced 
by Marlea Oskinwau Bishop, teacher of 
voice, with dances by Dubois Elder of the 
School of Expression. There was an effi- 
cient chorus of sixty-five and the soloists, 
Constance Cavell and Grace Hilditch, con- 
tributed clever interpretations. 









NEW SONGS 


PAUL AMBROSE 


A Song of Yesterday (2 Keys) 
God Keep You, Dearest (2 Keys) 
Auf Wiedersehen (2 Keys) 
In a Rose Garden (2 Keys) 


GENA BRANSCOMBE 


The Morning Wind (2 Keys) 
In Arcady by Moonlight (2 Keys) 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming (2 Keys) 


G. W. CHADWICK 


The Daughter of Mendoza (2 Keys) 
That Golden Hour (2 Keys) 
Yesterday (2 Keys) 

The Curfew (2 Keys) 

Periwinkle Bay 
Fulfilment (2 Keys) 


H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
After (2 Keys) 


BRUNO HUHN 
A Song of Promise (2 Keys) 


JOHN W. METCALF 
A Summer Day (3 Keys) 


WARD-STEPHENS 


Devotion (2 Keys) 
Separation (3 Keys) 
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Latin Americans Eager for 
Wagener, Finds Karl Jorn 








German Tenor, After Initial Tour Below Equator, Reports South 
American Critics Anxious to Hear ‘‘ Ring’? in German — 
Metropolitan Artist to Sing at Colon in Buenos Aires 








HAT art is universal, that German mu- 
sic does not appeal alone to natives 
of the Kaiser’s land and French music only 
to the sons of “La Patrie” is being demon- 
strated more and more. America has led 
the world in appreciating music of all 
countries, but the part of America which 
has done so is chiefly the United States. 
The recent success of Karl Jorn in countries 
south of the equator has called attention, 
however, to South America, which has had 
an active musical schedule for many years. 
The great industrial cities of that continent 
have also found time for the fostering of 
the fine arts. The sums of money expended 
for opera annually in such countries as the 
Argentine Republic would doubtless startle 
many a staid American who believes that 
in his country alone is a monster budget 
appropriated for music. 

For instance, the Colon in Buenos Aires 
has been known the world over for its 
munificent presentation of operatic works. 
Che casts have included many of Europe’s 
most famed singers, some of whom New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House has been 
unable to induce to appear on its stage. 

One of the members of this latter com- 
pany has during the past Summer 
achieved a series of successes in South 
America, a series which has scarcely been 
rivalled. This is Karl J6rn, the eminent 
German tenor, who has been in New York 
for a number of years. Mr. JOrn has in 
the main been an interpreter of Wagner 
roles at the Metropolitan. From time to 
time, however, he has appeared here in 
other parts, such as the title rdle in Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” the King’s Son 
in Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder,” Canio 
in “Pagliacci” and recently the Italian 
Tenor in Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier.” 
[Thus it is seen that he essays rodles in 
Italian as well as in German. He is equally 
at home in the former and sings them con 
amore. 

Seated in the living room of his apart- 
ment in one of New York’s big hotels, Mr. 
Jorn spoke the other day to a representa- 
tive of Muscat AMERCA about his South 
American tournée. “Here are two books 
of notices,” remarked the tenor. These 
were indeed glowing in praise and indica- 
tive of a marked success. “Was it a 
concert tour?” echoed the tenor. “Surely, 
and I enjoy this kind of work just as much 
as I do my operatic duties. Beginning in 
May, the tour lasted until October. I had 
my own orchestra to accompany me, with 
Willy Tyroler, of the Metropolitan, as con- 
ductor. We visited Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile, and what wonderful countries they 
are! In the United States we hardly 
realize the enormous interest these Latin 
countries take in musical art. And they 
are most appreciative. Next Summer I am 
to sing at the Colon.” 

The tenor sang at the Teatro Municipale, 
in Rio de Janeiro, and San Paulo this 
Summer, and he discloses the information 
that these municipal theaters are to these 
cities what the Metropolitan is to New 
York. There were appearances, too, in 


Santos, in Guaruja, a sort of Brazilian 
Monte Carlo, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Rosario, Mendoza, Santiago de Chile and 
Valparaiso. The recording of the complete 
itinerary would require the greater part of 
a column, but these cities will give some 


worthy artists, be they their countrymen 
or not. The receptions given me by the 
German clubs were simply colossal. Look 
at these!” The tenor opened a drawer of 
his desk and from it drew a costly solid 
gold tablet which was presented to him, as 
well as several other valuable testimonials. 
Elaborate inscriptions cover them, inscrip- 
tions which state that it has been an honor 
to entertain “the illustrious singer, Karl 
Jorn,” and other laudatory sentences. 
Some surprises are in store for New 
York Wagnerites this season. The close 
observer who visits the tenor these days 
will find on his piano a score which con- 
tains one of the greatest of all Wagner 
roles. And the inference that Mr. Jorn 
will essay it this season, as well as another 
of similar import, is natural enough. 
Questioning the artist will not bring a 
definite answer, as the “powers that be” 


not permitted to speak about it. Yet was 
it not Cicero who said: “When they are 
silent, they affirm’? Suffice it to say that 
the tenor who has done Siegmund, Lohen- 
grin and Parsifal with success is as anxious 
to sing his new Wagner roles as the public 
may be to learn what they are. 


Tenor as Farm Proprietor 


As one takes leave of the tenor, a 
moment’s detention reveals his interest in 
something other than music. A look into 
an adjoining room brings to view large 
boxes of eggs and stores of fruit. “They 
are from my farm in Pennsylvania,” ex- 
plains Mr. Joérn. For the Metropolitan’s 


Parsifal admires the country in which he 
has won operatic fame and last year he 
purchased this American farm. From it he 
receives his supplies, so that the increased 
price of such necessities as eggs worries 





Karl Jorn, Noted German Tenor, and Two of His Réles in French. 


Left, Mr. Jorn as ‘“‘Hoffmann”’ in ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann.’’ 


Center, the 


Tenor as He Appears “in Propria Persona” and, Right, as ‘‘Des Grieux’’ in Massenet’s ‘‘Manon’’ 


idea of the amount of ground covered on 
the tour. 


Like Strauss Songs in German 


“Everywhere | found music lovers,” add- 
ed the tenor, “ardent in their devotion to 
the best music and only the best. What 
surprised me a little was the way in which 
they responded to my Wagner excerpts. 
In Rio one of the leading papers made clear 
in its report that the music of the Bayreuth 
master was greatly to its liking and several 
other critics noted in their reviews that 
they looked forward to hearing the ‘Ring’ 
sung in the original German. Think of 
what this means! Spanish papers crying 
for German music sung in German! Is it 
not significant of their musical culture? 
Of course, I sang some Massenet and 
the Arioso from ‘Pagliacci,’ which always 
arouses enthusiasm. But what do you say 
to my giving them a group of Strauss songs 
in German? And they liked them, too, 
which made me very happy. 

“For a German visiting these countries 
there is always a great satisfaction in meet- 
ing with the colonies of Germans to be 
found in all the leading South American 
cities. These colonies are made up of 
captains of industry, intelligent men who 
have worked hard and who are ready to 
lend their support to the appearance of all 
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have not yet announced that he will under- 
take these this Winter at the Metropolitan. 
He will look at you and smile, but he is 


him little, for he feels sure that the variety 
sent him daily is “strictly fresh.” 


A. W. K. 





FLORESTAN CLUB’S RESUME 


Many Original Works by Members of 
Baltimore Organization Presented 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 22.—The proceedings at 
the last meeting of the Florestan Club 
brought to light a large amount of creative 
talent among its members. During the 
club’s season, just closed, twenty-six “field 
nights” were given, and those at which the 
most interest was manifested were the 
evenings devoted to the hearing of original 
manuscripts by fourteen Florestan mem- 
bers. 

The compositions presented 
string quartets, one piano 


were: two 
quintet, one 


sextet for strings, ten songs, six ’cello 
solos, two violin solos and eight piano 
pieces. Such evidence of the creative abil- 


ity of the members of the club promises 
well for the music life of Baltimore. 
Other delightful evenings of a social 
nature were given and receptions were held 
in honor of Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; Max Pauer and Rudolph 
Ganz, pianists, and John C. Freund, editor 
of Musicat America, whose lecture be- 
fore the club has left a lasting impression. 
Gustave Strube, Alfred Willard and Arthur 
Newstead, newcomers to local musical 
circles, were formally introduced. F.C. B. 


Forty Opera Houses Rehearsing “Parsi- 
fal” in Germany 


Bertin, Dec. 20.—More than forty opera 
houses in Germany are rehearsing for pro- 
ductions of “Parsifal” to be made the 
first week in January. The work will be 
produced on New Year’s Day at the 
Deutsches Opera at Charlottenburg and 
the house is sold out for this and three 


succeeding performances. The Kaiser will 
attend the opening performance. The 
American singer, Eleanor Painter-Schmidt, 
will appear in the Charlottenburg produc- 
tion, and other Americans who will sing in 
the work in Germany are Maude Fay, in 
Munich, and Francis Maclennan and Flor- 
ence Easton in Hamburg. 


Plan Formation of Orchestra in Detroit 


Weston Gales, the American orchestral 
conductor who recently returned from Eu- 
rope where he won a series of suc- 
cesses, reached New York last week after 
a visit to Detroit. In the latter city Mr. 
Gales conferred with a number of persons 
prominent in musical affairs with a view to 
forming a permanent symphony orchestra. 





Arthur Herschmann, an American bari- 
tone, was a recent recital-giver in London. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





iW Granville Bantock, the distinguished 
English composer, does not go down in 
musical annals as a composer of the first 
rank his name will surely be preserved for 


future generations as that of a musician 
whose conceptions of forms and kinds of 
music were undeniably original. 

From the press of J. Curwen & Sons, 
1 td., in London, comes the score of his 
“The Vanity of VYanities’—A Choral Sym- 
phony for Unaccompanied Voices.* It 
requires a little reflection to find out ex- 
actly what this means. A symphony is 
common enough, even in these days when 
composers feel that the symphonic form is 
too strict; but a symphonv for voices! Mr. 
Bantock is surely the first to conceive such 
a thing and he has done so because he pos- 
sesses the gift of thinking chorally, as 
many composers do orchestrally and most 
do pianistically. 

We in America, have had a portion of 
Mr. Bantock’s music to Swinburne’s “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” sung to us by a New 
York chorus. We were informed before 
the work was presented that it was to be 
noted that Mr. Bantock had treated his 
chorus in twenty parts and written for it 


*“THe Vanity or Vanities.” A Choral Sym- 
phony for Unaccompanied Voices. By Granville 
Bantock. Published by J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 
London. Price 4 Shillings. 
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The present treatise is not devoted to 
the expression of opinions concern- 
ing the import of certain composi- 
tions and their interpretation, but 
rather to the discussion of that which 
admits of little or no dispute—the 
musical structure. It is a remarkable 
fact that writers on Chopin have, in 
general, either slighted or directly 
condemned his structural capacity. 
Mr. Kelley’s work puts an end to this 
forever. He explains Chopin’s mu- 
sical architecture in an easy conver- 
sational style; the book will not be 
“hard reading” for the veriest tyro, 
and positively fascinating for any 
and all who look beneath the surface 
of art. 

@ The subjects discussed include: 
“Need for a revaluation”; “National 
elements”; “The exponent of the im- 
proved pianoforte” ; “Virtuosity ideal- 
ized”; “Figuration plus inspiration” ; 
“Novel phases of lyric forms”; “Un- 
usual combinations”; “The revitalized 
rondo”; “Fresh paths through old 
forests”; “Amplification of the so- 
nata principle’; “Unique structural 
problems”; “Embellishments”; “Or- 
chestral experiments” ; “Universality” ; 
“A world-force.” 
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like one writes for the orchestra. On the 
same occasion a work by Richard Strauss, 
planned in the same manner, though for 
only sixteen parts, was heard. Neither 
made an impression. Mr. Strauss’s work 
seemed labored and Mr. Bantock’s music 
seemed small compared with the surpassing 
beauty of the Swinburne verses. It might 
be added that they were neither of them 
especially well sung. 

This would, in a manner, prejudice one 
against this method of choral writing 
which modern times have brought on. 
Looking through this new score of Mr. 
Bantock’s one observes, however, a_ ten- 
dency to get along with twelve parts, that 
is, sopranos, mezzos, contraltos, tenors, 
baritones and basses, each divided into two 
parts. And the composer works miracles 
with his singers. His writing for the voices 
is so extraordinary that one is compelled 
to breathe deeply on examining it for the 
first time. The manner in which he sets 
his thematic ideas is as individual as is the 
conception of the whole. And there is 
much that is of sheer beauty in the work. 

The composition is in seven divisions and 
bears a dedication “To Harry Evans and 
all My Friends of the Liverpool Welsh 
Choral Union.” It remains for some en- 
terprising conductor of one of our Amer- 
ican choral societies to give the work an 
American hearing. 

* * * 


ANY new songs are again issued by 
Boosey & Co.,f though few of them 
are found to be above the “ballad” standard. 
English composers of songs are not yet 
convinced, as a mass, that there is a field 
for the art-song and accordingly they spend 
what time they might devote to better pur- 
pose in composing obvious and frequently 
commonplace ballads. 

Two songs that have distinguishing 
characteristics are A. Herbert Brewer's 
“The Voices of Children” and G. O’Connor- 
Morris’s atmospheric “The Sea-Garden” ; in 
average vein are Robert Coverley’s “If I 
Could Be a Little Star,” Haydn Wood’s 
“Daffodil Song,” Joan Trevalsa’s “Cow- 
slips and Clover,” Sydney W. Toms’s duet, 
“Love’s a Lyric,” Gerald F. Kahn’s “A 
Window in Spain,” Wilfrid Sanderson’s 
“Spring’s Awakening,” a waltz-song and 
W. H. Squire’s “Guide Me to the Light,” 
a composition which has been arrived at 
by finding rhyming lines for the melody 
of his banal Meditation in C for the ’cello. 
There is a nice arrangement of the tradi- 
tional old Ulster melody, “Kitty. My Love, 
Will You Marrv Me?” the work of Her- 
bert Hughes. 

* * * 


RGAN sonatas by modern composers 
are none too frequent. The prolific 
Max Reger has achieved a number of 
them, which, however, do not appear often 
on recital programs largely because of their 
technical difficulty. In America James H. 
Rogers, Eugene C. Thayer and one or two 
others have given us works in the form 
for the “king of instruments.” 

Two worthy works in the form have 
been put forward in recent years by Rene 
L. Becker. His Third Sonata in E, op. 43, 
is now published by G. Schirmer. New 
York.t+ Mr. Becker calls his movements 
by name, the first, Prelude, the second 
“Adoration” (a most unfortunate title as 
it always calls back a sickly section of the 
late Alfred Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy 
City”) and the last Finale: Toccata. He 
has felt that they should be titled and he 
is right. For this composition is more of 
a suite than a sonata in the last analysis. 

Melodically Mr. Becker is always pleas- 
ing, his themes have a graceful charm and 
the opening Prelude has real strength and 





+New Sones ror A Soro Vorce witH Prano Ac- 
COMPANIMENT. Published by Boosey & Co., New 
York. Price 60 cents each. 

+*#Tuirp Sonata In E, 
Rene L. Becker, Op. 43. 
Schirmer, New York and London. 


For the Organ. By 
Published bv G. 
Price $1.50. 
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forceful rhythmic power. There is lack- 
ing, perhaps, a definite individuality, though 
in this respect this sonata surpasses his 
others. “Adoration” is a splendid example 
of good honest part-writing, smooth and 
well-rounded and the Toccata should be 
prized, if for no other reason than that it 
is not an imitation of either the Widor or 
the Dubois toccatas, which have served as 
models for so many American imitations. 
The piece is not unusually difficult from 
the technical standpoint, though it requires 
an accomplished player to perform it. It 
bears a dedication, “Respectfully dedicated 
to Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists, Organist of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio.” 


* * * 


BER C. HAMILTON is represented in 
the new Ditson piano issues|| by an 
attractive piece called “Two Venetian Lov- 
ers,” a composition that has considerable 
Italian color in it. ~Two little pieces by the 
prolific James H.. Rogers are a “Flower 
Waltz” and. “Saltarello in B Flat”; Gus- 
tave Lazarus, a German composer, has a 
charming “Little Serenade,” Richard Fer- 
ber a salon piece, “Zigzag”; Emil Rhode 
a piece in classic style called “Resignation,” 
and J. P. Ludebuehl three pieces, “Evening 
Song,” “Shepherd’s Song” and “Tarantella 
in D Minor,” all of them very easy of ex- 
ecution. 
The editing and general appearance of 
the issues is in the best Ditson manner. 


* * * 


YRIL SCOTT’S new songs are always 

received with interest. Recent from 

his pen are two settings of poems bv Ro- 

samund Marriott Watson, “Nocturne” and 
“Autumn Song.’ 

This original English composer, whose 
music is making itself known all over the 
world to-day, though there are quite as 
many who dislike it as there are admirers, 
never fails in the harmonic opulence which 
he lavishes on his melodies. It is this, per- 
haps, that makes it difficult for singers, as 
a class to understand his songs; yet it was 
inevitable that Mr. Scott possess this su- 
perb harmonic sense. For he is not a mel- 
odist of first rank. Yet he has melodies 
which are to be found; and the finder will 
call them melodies, when he has come to 
understand their composer’s idiom. 

Both the “Nocturne” and “Autumn 
Song” are exceptionally fine and are typ- 
ical of Mr. Scott at his best. His songs 
represent the best that England is doing 
to-day in the field of modern song-com- 
position and redeem, by their undeniable 
excellence, the blot on that nation’s mu- 
sical output occasioned by the continuance 
rae many of its musicians to write “bal- 
ads.” 

Other issues from Mr. Scott’s publishers, 
Elkin & Co., London, handled for America 
by the house of Ricordi, are Reginald Som- 
erville’s pretty “When Dreams Come 
True,” Frances Weir’s “Go Where You 
Will,” Frederic Norton’s “A Morning 


|New Compositions FoR THE P1ANo. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


q‘‘Autumn Sone,” “Nocturne.” Two Songs for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Cyril Scott. “WHEN Dreams CoME True” Song 
by Reginald Somerville. ‘‘Go WHERE You WILL. 
Song by Frances Weir. “A Morninc Sone.” 
Song by Frederic Norton. “Soncs oF SHADE AND 
LicHrT.’ Two Songs by Evelyn Cargill. Pub- 
lished by Elkin & Co., Ltd., London.; G. Ricordi 
& Co., New York. Price 60 cents each. 
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Song” and Evelyn Cargill’s “Songs of 
Shade and Light.” None of these are 
worthy of anv particular comment, being 
for the most part conventional pieces. 


x * * 


i hep Boston Music Company brings for- 
ward a charming song, “Phillis,” the 
work of Déodat de Sévérac.§ The title 
page explains that it is written after an 
eighteenth century manuscript so that the 
melody is doubtless not the work of this 
composer. Nevertheless, the song is one 
of great charm and in the hands of such 
singers as Maggie Teyte and Alma Gluck 
it would doubtless become very popular. 
M. de Sévérac is also represented by a 
volume of “Episodes of Childhood’s Days,” 
eight short pieces for the piano. On the 
first page one finds a dedication to Schu- 
mann, whose “Scenes from Childhood,” 
op. 15, have doubtless suggested this work. 
The volume contains typical miniatures, 
among the most charming of which are 
“With Powdered Wig and Hoop-Skirt,” 
the beautifully wrought “In the Chapel” 
and the cleverly managed “The Dancing 
Doll on the Music-Box.” None of the 
pieces are difficult of execution, and though 
they will doubtless find their rightful place 
on recital programs thev may be used ad- 
vantageously in teaching. A. W. K. 


* * * 


HE American Book Company offers a 
new collection of “Part Songs for 
Females Voices,”** by Shilo Shaffer Myers. 
These songs, while not difficult, are well 
harmonized and quite interesting, some be- 
ing for voices without accompaniment. 
Among the well-known airs which Mr. 
Myers includes in his book are lucid ar- 
rangements of Arne’s “The Lass With the 
Delicate Air,” “Robin Adair,” “Santa Lu- 
cia” and other melodious standard songs. 
He himself has set Tennyson’s “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells” in an effective manner among 
others of his own which appear to possess 
much interest. B. R. 





§“Puituis.” Song for a High Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Déodat de Sévérac. Price 
60 cents. “EpisopES OF CHILDHOOD’s Days.’ 
Eight Pieces for the Piano. By Déodat de Sévérac. 
Price $1.50 net. Published by the Boston Music 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

***Part Soncs FOR FEMALE Votices.”’ By Shilo 
Shaffer Myers. Published by the American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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COMMON SENSE FIRST AID 





Everyday Experiences Applied to 
Vocal Difficulties by John 
Barnes Wells 


66 HAT many musicians lack most of 
all is a sense of humor. Most 
artists take themselves too seriously, and 
consequently become self-centred and non- 
progressive. The day has come when a 
musician must keep abreast of the times 
to be successful.” Such is the opinion of 
John Barnes Wells, the young New York 
tenor, who is a staunch champion of mod- 
ern music, as well as of singing in Eng- 
lish, and music by American composers. 
“The day has come when it has become 
necessary to infuse new blood into our 
concert programs. The present-day con- 
cert-going audience has at least realized 
that there are other composers besides 
Schumann, Schubert, Bach and Beethoven 
and the other standard writers. The pub- 
lic wants to hear music by native com- 
posers. I do not say that America has as 
yet produced a legitimate successor to any 
of the old masters, but I firmly believe that 
some of the present day musicians have 
produced works that are fully as good 
musically as some of the writings of the 
older composers. 


“The trouble with most of the vocal 
students to-day,” continued Mr. Wells, “is 
that they expect to become finished artists 
in too short a time. They think that all 
they have to do to become singers is to 
give a teacher a certain amount of money, 
spend a year or two taking lessons and 
then blossom out suddenly, give a recital 
and become famous over night. Many are 
the rude awakenings of the misguided in- 
dividuals who have spent all their money 
with the expectation that, as soon as they 
make their début money will be rolling in 
by the bushel. Look at the famous singers 
of to-day. You will see that with hardly 
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I attended one of these concerts 
last Sunday and heard a baritone, 
Mr. William Simmons, who is des- 
tined to become popular, for he 
has a fine voice, plenty of assur- 
ance, and unusually good diction. 
He sings with taste and musicianly 
understanding. 
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any exceptions they are all matured sing- 
ers who have had years of experience in 
comparative obscurity before they reached 
the goal of their ambitions. 

“The chief factor in successful singing 
is cOmmon sense, but judging from the 
number of successful artists it ought to 
be called ‘uncommon’ sense. Vocal students 
will practise scales for hours, paying at- 
tention only to singing one or two of the 
high tones correctly, and not caring about 
the rest of the scale. Now, this is just as 
careless as if you were to walk on the 
street with one shoe-lace tied and the other 
untied. And it shows just about as much 
common sene. 

“All things vocal can be compared to oc- 
currences in our everyday life. For in- 
stance, if you were driving an automobile 
and the car stopped and would not budge, 
you wouldn’t keep fussing around the 
mechanism for hours in order to find the 
trouble—and probably making matters 
worse. You would go straight to an ex- 
pert mechanic who had made a‘study of 
automobiles and could probably discover 
the cause of the trouble at first glance. 
Just so if a singer realizes that he is sing- 
ing some of his tones incorrectly, he 
shouldn’t fuss around trying to find out 
what is the matter, but should go to a 
vocal teacher who is an expert in such 
matters and who can probably prescribe an 
exercise that will overcome the trouble.” 


; W. J. Z. 


PITTSBURGH ARTIST EVENING 








Christine Miller and Messrs. Heinroth 
and Douty Given Welcome 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 22.—A most de- 
lightful entertainment was given last Fri- 
day night by the Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
at which time Christine Miller, contralto, 
Charles Heinroth, organist, and Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, were the soloists. It was a 
large audience and an enthusiastic one and 
Miss Miller’s friends gave her a warm wel- 
come in her home city. It is doubtful if 
Miss Miller ever sang better than on this 
occasion and Mr. Heinroth’s performance 
was also of the rare musical order. Miss 
Miller’s voice appears to grow better in 
tone quality every year. “He Shall Feed 
His Flock” was sung by her with splendid 
tone, as well as “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
by Bach. Mr. Douty pleased his audience 
exceedingly. His singing of the Handel 
offerings was his best work. Mr. Hein- 
roth’s playing was much appreciated. 


gC. S. 





Zoellner Quartet to Play at Next Con- 
cert of People’s Symphony 


At the third chamber concert of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Club of New York, of 
which Franz X. Arens is director, in 
Cooper Union, New York, on January 5 
next, the Zoellner String Quartet will offer 
Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 18, No. 1; Schu- 
mann’s Adagio, from Quartet, op. 41, No. 3, 
and Sinding’s “Serenade,” op. 92, for two 
violins and piano. The program will in- 
clude a lecture by Mr. Arens on the cornet 
and trumpet, illustrated by solo excerpts 
with piano accompaniments. 
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pie Perfected ( jran@Piano 


There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 


‘—the Stradivanus Violin, the Bohm 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
‘stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 
















THREE PHASES OF ART INJ 
SAN FRANCISCO RECITALS 


Melba-Kubelik and Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Recitals and Symphony Concert in 
Feast of Music 


San Francisco, Car, Dec. 18.— 
On Sunday, December 14, we _ had 
the second Melba-Kubelik concert at 
Dreamland Rink, given to a crowd that 
filled the immense structure from stage to 
door. Melba was in an even more gracious 
and responsive mood than on the previous 
Sunday and gave encore after encore. 
Bishop’s bravura song, “Lo, Hear the Gentle 


Lark,” was sung by the diva with all the 
verve and spirit displayed on her last visit 
to California, nine years ago. The “Jewel 
Song,” from “Iaust,” was beautifully sung ; 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with an 
obligato played by Kubelik, was an exposi- 
tion of wonderful purity of tone. Melba’s 
encores included Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” and “John 
Anderson, My Joe.” 

Kubelik again showed his marvelous 
technical powers and gave us a fuller 
glimpse of feeling in his performance of 
the Bach Air on the G String. 

Edmund Burke, the baritone, gave us a 
real thrill in his singing of German’s “Roll- 
ing Down the Rio” and the “Pipes of Pan.” 

On Friday our Symphony Orchestra, 
under Henry Hadley, gave us a transplanted 
Bayreuth feast in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the German tone-master. The program 
ranged from Wagner’s “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude, perhaps the best played number of the 
afternoon, to a scene from “Parsifal.” The 
“Tristan” Prelude was played in splendid 
fashion. Mr. Hadley built up a series of 
powerful culminative climaxes and really 
thrilled his big audience. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave her 
second recital Saturday at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, a recital every bit as delightful 





as her first. The big number of the pro- 
gram was Schumann’s “Etudes Symphon- 
iques,” and it was played in a warm, per- 
sonal way. The Chopin group included the 
Etude in G Flat, op. 10, and the A Flat 
Valse, op. 42. Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song” and “Spinnlied” were poetic delights. 
As an encore the pianist gave us, in her 
own splendidly individual way, Schubert’s 
“Erlkonig.” 


Mme. Jomelli, La Forge and Casini 
Heard in Grand Rapids Benefit 


GRAND Rapips, Dec. 23.—The second con- 
cert under the auspices of the Mary Free 
Building Guild of the V. B. A. Hospital 
was given last evening at Powers Theater 
by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Frank 
La Forge, pianist and accompanist, and 
Gutia Casini, ’cellist. Mme. Jomelli’s dra- 
matic and artistic ability won her audience 
immediately. Mr. Casini displayed the rare 
combination of brilliancy and depth, sup- 
ported by a fine technic and he was fre- 
peatedly recalled. Mr. La Forge supplied 
supreme accompaniments. E. H. 


Pianist Zadora to Play His Bach Organ 
Transcription in Recital 


Michael von Zadora, the pianist, will play 
at his AZolian Hall recital on January 22 
his own transcription of Bach’s A Minor 
Organ Prelude and Fugue. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 110, and six études of Cho- 
pin will also have a prominent place on his 
program, which will close with Liszt's 
“Trovatore” Paraphrase. Mr. von Zadora, 
who is under the management of Edelman 
& Gouldon, will go on a concert tour of 
the Middle West immediately after his re- 
cital. 
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AUTHOR—New English Version of “CARMEN.” 
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TO UNCOVER NEW TREASURES 
FROM THE MUSIC OF RUSSIA 


Aim of New ‘“‘ Russian Musical Society” of New York to Bring 
Two Countries into Closer Artistic Communion—Wealth of 
Slavic Music that Americans Still Know Nothing of 





By LOUISE LLEWELLYN 








OR some years past America has expe- 
rienced an influx of Russian art. We 
have had Russian actresses and Russian 
symphonies, Russian basses (few prima 
donnas as yet) and Russian songs, to say 
nothing of Russian orchestras and dancers, 
and a great climax in a Russian opera. 
And only those few who know the vast 
wealth of Russian and Slavonic musical 
resources realize how small, by comparison 
with what is yet to come, has been the in- 
flux, and how superficial still is the grasp 


of the average American enthusiast of this 
national and racial treasure. 

Five or six or ten years’ nibbling might 
be enough to penetrate to the very bone 
and marrow of what some nations have 
had to offer, but we have not penetrated to 
the bone of Slavonic art. We have only 
begun to taste the flavor. This should be 
the reverse of the truth, you say, reflecting 
that Russia was the tardiest of all Euro- 
pean countries in its musical development, 
but the Slavic soul is an eager one, and it 
welcomes the fostering channel of music 
through which to express its national and 
personal woes, its tenderness, its frenzy, its 
laughter, its nobility. 

Many things are dawning in America, 
among them the art sense. We are not, 
therefore, seeking to be soothed or lulled. 
We are awakening, and it is the réveille, 
the call to arms, to which we shall instinct- 
ively respond. This is the note that is 
sounded in Slavic music; a quickening of 
the perception to reality, an invitation to 
those who have eyes and ears to see and 
hear. It is not passive with heavy-lided 
ecstasy; it is strong, vigorous, penetrating. 
It is not the art that eludes; it is the art 
that reverberates. 

Our public knows an opera, some sym- 


phonic works, a few songs and concert and 
salon pieces for various instruments and 
combinations. Last month New York 
listened to a sacred program of marvelous 
beauty when the choir of the Russian 
Cathedral, under the direction of Goro- 
khov, gave a concert in £olian Hall. 
Whenever such music as this shall be made 
available to English-speaking people the 
difficulty of securing good singers for our 
choruses will be materially lessened, and 
our interest in choral singing sensibly in- 
tensified. 


The Unknown Treasure 


Of the great wealth of secular choral 
music of Russia and other Slavic nations, 
we know practically nothing; of the enor- 
mous treasure of Bohemian, Russian, Pol- 
ish and Bulgarian folk-song we are piti- 
fully ignorant, as well as of the operas of 
Smetana, the wonderful songs of Novak 
and many other masters living and dead, 
and of a tremendous literature for orches- 
tra and other instrumental combinations. 

At this moment comes the Russian Mu- 
sical Society formed a month ago of a 
handful of distinterested musicians, Amer- 
ican, Russian, Dutch, Bohemian, Lithuanian 
—nationality is an inconsidered trifle in the 
membership list. The possession of mu- 
sical discernment, active enthusiasm for or 
interest in Slavonic music, and a progress- 
ive spirit is in itself a title to eligibility. 
Under the protection of this society will be 
heard and associated the choir of the Rus- 
sian Cathedral, the Lithuanian, the Finn- 
ish, the Armenian, the Bohemian and the 
Russian choruses, under the leadership re- 
spectively of Gorokhov, Petrovsky, Uksila, 
Colonel Prince Mesrap Nevton, Karl Leit- 
ner and Alexis Rienzi, all of whom are 
members of the society. It is through the 
choral societies of Russia that she has 
spread the gospel of music so widely. The 


Russian society of New York has started 
with the resource of six choruses and many 
instrumental virtuosi as well, actuated by 
the impulse to share with the world at 
large the secrets of an unfamiliar or only 
half suspected art, rather than by any pas- 
sion for self-promotion. 


To Aid American Composer 


Another object which the Russian So- 
ciety of America bravely pursues is to se- 
cure more protection in Russia and among 
Russians for American composers and 
American compositions—to find a place on 
Russian programs for the better work of 
the American composer, and to hold out 
the hand of good fellowship to the younger 
brother, so to speak, for its organizers 
trace a healthy relationship, partly climatic, 
partly circumstantial between the two 
countries, which they hold should be cul- 
tivated with advantage to both nations. 

It is proposed by the Russian Society to 
give each season one public concert and at 
least three concerts for members. On the 
membership list are such well known 
names, besides those already mentioned, as 
Isabel Hapgood, Mrs. Charles Johnston, 
Ivan Narodny, Walter Bogert, Kate Chit- 
tenden, Constance Purdy and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bedrich Vaska. 

Whether or not this specific Russian So- 
ciety thrives as an organization is an im- 
material consideration by comparison with 
the larger object of the founders and mem- 
bers to bring the joy and inspiration of a 
splendid art more intimately into the lives 
of the American people and to deepen the 
natural sympathy between two great na- 
tions. If they get no farther than the 
mere formation of such an ideal, which is 
unlikely, they will count nothing lost; for 
the spirit that has moved them forward is 
one to survive “triumph and disaster.” 





Peabody Students’ Orchestra Has New 
Conductor 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 19.—With his first ap- 
pearance as conductor of the Students’ Or- 
chestra at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Gustave Strube, the newly appointed 
professor of harmony and composition at 
this institution, demonstrated his splendid 
musicianship and brought this afternoon’s 
concert to a high point of interest. On 
the program were the “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture of Weber, the “Scotch” Symphony of 
Mendelssohn and the Liszt A Major Piano 
Concerto, with Daniel Wolf as soloist. 

eo 


ATLANTA NOBLY SUPPORTS 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Triumph for Conductor Wilson, Mrs. 
Wilson, Slaton and the Atlanta 
Musical Association 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 18.—The Atlanta Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra scored probably the 
biggest success of its existence when the 
second concert of the season was presented 
at the Atlanta Theater on December 16. 
The affair was a triumph for Mrs. John 
Marshall Slaton, president of the Atlanta 
Musical Association; for Mortimer Wilson, 
tireless and ever enthusiastic conductor, and 
for each individual soloist and musician. 
The occasion marked the début of a num- 
ber of women who have become members 
of the orchestra. 


The attendance and reception accorded 
the orchestra demonstrated the fact that 
Atlanta appreciates its work. The singing 
of Wilford W. Watters, baritone, was 
enthusiastically applauded and another at- 
tractive feature of the program was the 
Sextet from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
sung by Mrs. Benjamin Elsas and Sylvia 
Spritz, sopranos; Messrs Wardell and Cun- 
dell, tenors; Mr. Watters, baritone, and 
Mr. Bates, bass. The program: 


Symphony No. 1, Beethoven; ‘‘Norwegian 
Dances,’ No. 2 and 3, Grieg; “Non Piu Andrai,’’ 
from ‘“Figaro,’ Mozart; ‘“‘Evening Star,” from 
Tannhauser,” Wagner; aria from ‘‘Falstaff,”’ Ver- 
di, Wilford Watters. Sextet from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” Donizetti; Country Dance and Ro- 
mance, Wilson; Three Dances from ‘Henry 
VIII,” German; Overture to “Oberon,” Weber. 


The Ellery Royal Italian Band, with 
Channing Ellery conductor, played to big 
audiences twice daily during the week of 
December 15, under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association. Five 
thousand Atlanta school children were the 
guests of the association and Mr. Ellery at 
the first concert. L. K.S. 





Albert Edmund Brown, basso, assisted by 
Mrs. Brown at the piano, gave a song re- 
cital in English for the department of 
music at the State Normal School, in 
Lowell, Mass., on December .16. Mr. 
Brown’s program was delivered with much 
skill, both vocally and interpretatively. Mr. 
Brown offered a similar program at the 
State Normal School in Westfield, Mass., a 
few evenings before. 






























Dec. 13, 1913. 


Detroit always invites after-reflection, 
to this city at the head of the Cincinnati 
orchestra he was scarcely more than a 
boy in years. Even today as the leader 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra he still re- 
tains the first flush of early manhood, 
and probably is younger than any of the 
men whom he directs. 

Yet Stokowski stands already one of 
the three genuinely great symphony or- 
chestra conductors of America. There 
are other men who are good conductors, 
but only three who hold commanding po- 
sitions, Dr. Muck of the Boston orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock of the Chicago or- 
chestra, and Leopold Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia orchestra. 

Dr. Muck has high scholarship, insight 
and passion. Mr. Stock is a mighty drill- 


genius, but a genius with a clear un- 


hard work. 
A year or two ago, Stokowski seemed 
to stand at a parting of the ways in his 


must decide either to become a “prima 
donna’ conductor after the style of Ar- 
thur Nikisch, or to take in hand his en- 


servants rather than his masters. Hap- 
pily for himself and the world he chose 
the wiser part. 
through his orchestra in tone and cadence 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A GENIUS. 


The coming of Leopold Stokowski to 


When Mr. Stokowski paid his first visit 


master and a poet. Mr. Stokowski is a 


derstanding of the fundamental value of 


career. He had reached a place where he 


thusiasm and his boundless capacity for 


passionate utterance and make them his 


Today, though he speaks 


and climax. as highly inspired as ever, 
many things indicate that he has turned 
definitely into the way that leads to last- 
ing honor and continual growth. If he 
continue as he has begun. it is scarcely 
too much to prophesy that he will become 
one of the greatest conductors the world 
has known. 


WASHINGTON POST 


For the second time in Washington Leopold 
Stokowski thrilled his hearers by his masterful 
conducting of the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
National Theater yesterday afternoon, winning 
for himself an ovation as great as that accorded 
Josef Hofmann, the soloist of the concert, whose 
appearance with the orchestra was one of the 
‘‘events’’ of the musical season. 


The Brahms symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
which is called the tenth symphony, as next to 
Beethoven’s ninth, was given with intense dra- 
matic spirit. Mr. Stokowski has welded his body 
of men into a unit with perfect response to his 
vibrant emotion. He is instinct with rhythm and 
his reading seemed built upon curves, so closely 
linked together were the successive phrases. 


The playing of the orchestra had perfect bal- 
ance and power, with tonal beauty in all the 
parts. It was a romantic reading, suffused with 
a spirit of rhythm and depth. 


The Wagner “*Vorspiel und Liebestod,’’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ was filled with a really 
spiritual quality. It seemed to suggest open 
spaces, and was worked up with a restrained 
emotion to an intense climax. The subdued pas- 
sages were given with tonal beauty by the cellos 
and the woodwinds, while the base viols sounded 
the very deeps of the story and the strings swept 
richly up, suggesting ever a largeness and 
breadth, with the feet of big spaces and the 
song of a great love. 


The patronage of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
bids fair to rival that of the Boston Symphony. 


CLEVELAND LEADER 


Stokowski has played many fine programs in 
Cleveland, but the one he directed last night was 
the finest of all. Some clairvoyant, divining the 
sort vf music that Stokowski was to make or 
else thinking it time that Cleveland should 
show the director some particular mark of its 








THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, CONDUCTOR 


Recent Tour Results in a Series of Triumphs for Orchestra and Conductor 


favor, sent him a gilded laurel wreath. It was 
with surprise that Stokowski received it, but 
the audience showed the unanimity of its feelings 
toward him by as mighty an uproar of applause 
as has ever filled the armory. 


Stokowsky is a modern in his scorning of the 
pretty, the sentimental and the conventional and 
in his elevation of the individual, the emotional 
and the vital. You cannot leave his concerts 
with the same feelings with which you entered 
them. If you come to him weary, indifferent, 
self-satisfied you must leave him _ freshened, 
a and stimulated into a dissatisfaction with 
self. 


If you have any sensibilities or emotions that 
have not been deadened by the cocaine of the 
classical or devitalized by the neuroticism of 
some of the moderns then Stokowski will reach 
them with his playing and reach them in a man- 
ner that refreshes, stimulates and ennobles. 


Stokowski is a healthy experience. His ner- 
vous force, his tenseness and his intense emo- 
tional energy communicate themselves directly to 
his hearers. He may lack lucidity, poise and 
polish at times, but he feels deeply and his 
emotions are of the healthful, manly sort that 
in force and power makes him seem almost a 
primitive in comparison with some of the pale 
purveyors of the feminine and sweet in music 
who have come this way. He is one of America’s 
most original and able of directors and deserves 
somewhat more than he has yet received in this 
town. 


PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


The opening orchestra number, ‘‘The Bartered 
Bride’’ overture, showed the orchestra to be on 
its mettle, and the conductor, too. Never had 
the Philadelphia Orchestra seemed younger, more 
vigorous, and better drilled than last evening. 
The overture of ‘‘The Bartered Bride’’ is such 
as to bring to notice the pre-eminence of the 
leaders of each family of instruments, as did also 
‘“‘Scheherazada,’’ based upon stories from _ the 
‘“‘Arabian Nights.’’ In this the flute and the 
wood-wind soloists proved masters, while the 
strings had a saturated richness and a fullness of 
tone that was most agreeable. A more elegantly 
polished delivery of the music it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. Of special beauty was the 
‘Valse Triste,’’ by Sibelius, who elects that 
his melody sung by a single group of instruments, 
or even a single instrument, shall move clear, 
sharp, bright and pungent against a dark back- 
ground that the timbres of other choirs and har- 
monies written for them shall provide. The im- 
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pression to the ear is like that to the eye of a 
strip of light athwart a dark sky, and it gives 
similar impulse to the imagination. 
music of Sibelius is full of contrasts in light 
and shade, and Mr. Stokowski saturated it with 
this color. 






In all, the 


ANN ARBOR TIMES-NEWS 
The world famous Philadelphia orchestra ren- 


dered the second of the Choral Union programs 
last night in Hill auditorium. To have an or- 
ganization such as the Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestra appear in Ann Arbor is an event of 
more than ordinary importance, and one of the 
largest crowds ever seated in the new auditorium 
derived the greatest pleasure from the splendid 
repertoire presented. 


The reception — to Mr. Stokowski and 
his unexcelled band of musicians was enthusias- 
tic in the extreme and the young leader was 
recalled again and again, until a finale encore 
was given. Mr. Stokowski proved himself a 
conductor of genius, and inspires his men so that 
they are completely under his spell and follow 
his slightest wish. Too much cannot be said 
of this unrivaled leader and his wonderful band 
of artists, each one an accomplished musician of 
the highest order. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


That most youthful of all leaders of great 
symphony orchestras, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ducted the Philadelphia orchestra through a rich 
and varied program in the Tuesday Musical club 
course Thursday evening at Music Hall. Mr. 
Stokowski reaffirmed Akron’s intelligent verdict 
of his last appearance, when he was hailed as a 
marvel. The year has added to his artistry and 
deepened his control. Beyond a doubt here is 
the man of the future. 


SCRANTON TRUTH 


It was the biggest orchestra in point of 
numbers, as well as in individual merit, that has 
ever been heard in this city. * ° 


Stokowski is a wonderful leader. Nothing like 
his scoreless work is often seen. He has a 
seeming power over his players that is intangible, 
yet imperative, and the way they regard his con- 
ducting is a study to the audience, no less than 
is the music they evoke. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


No Strauss at Next Summer’s Munich Festival — Weingartner, 
Who Will Not Renew His Hamburg Contract, the Idol of 
the Vienna Musical Public -— Walter Soomer Secures His 
Release from Dresden Court Opera— Comic Opera by Young 








Omaha Composer Has Its Premiére in Germany —Plunket 
Greene Scores Singers for Their Maltreatment of English 
Language 

OR next Summer’s opera festival in remains the conductor of its celebrated 


Munich a scheme providing for twenty 
performances of Wagner’s works and nine 
of Mozart’s has been tentatively adopted. 
As yet no hint has been dropped that Rich- 
ard Strauss again will be included in the 
festival program, and so it appears that 
those who read the inclusion of his 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” last Summer as the 
thin edge of a wedge weighted with “Sal- 
omé,” “Elektra” and “The Rose Cavalier’ 
were false prophets, after all. 

“Parsifal,” of course, will be in the 
Prince Regent Theater’s répertoire next 
year, and if the Germans and the guests 
within their gates have not all had their 
fill of it by the time Summer comes and 
should then Have difficulty in getting ac- 
commodation at Bayreuth they will find six 
opportunities in Munich. The festival will 
open with “Parsifal” on July 31 and the 
work will be repeated on August I0, 19 and 
28 and September 7 and 15. “Tristan und 
Isolde” will be sung three times—on Au- 
gust 4 and 22 and September 1o—and “Die 
Meistersinger” on the 7th and 25th of Au- 
gust and the 12th of September. The first 
of the two “Ring” cycles will fall between 
August 12 and 17, the second between the 
31st of the month and the 5th of Septem- 
ber. 

The Mozart program is unusually at 
tractive and with the delightfully intimate 
Residence Theater for its frame, may well 
prove of potent allurement to music-lovers 
whose sensibilities are not yet too much 
blunted to respond to Mozart’s appeal. 
‘The Marriage of Figaro” is to be sung on 
August 2 and 27; “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” on August 6 and September 14; 
“Don Giovanni,” on August 9 and Septem- 
ber 9; “The Magic Flute,” on August 21 
and 29; and “Cosi fan tutte,” once only, on 
August 24. 

Just now a strong inclination is develop- 
ing itself in managerial offices to make 
productions of all the works the late Felix 
Mottl revised. The Munich Court Opera’s 
famous conductor worked over and newly 
orchestrated both Gluck’s ‘“Alceste” and 
Bellini’s “Norma,” he clothed Raimund’s 
fairy tale, “Die gefesselte Phantasie’” in a 
musical garment woven from Schubert’s 
melodies, and he also revised both score 
and text of Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’amore.” 

Munich, by the way, Munich, a city with 
a population of only 600,000, had one hun- 
dred recitals during the month of Novem- 
her! And, in addition, there was the reg- 
ular musical bill of fare of opera four 
nights a week at the Court Opera and two 
symphony concerts a week and two special 
ones during the month. 

x * x 


a the rumor that Felix Weingartner and 
the Intendant of the Berlin Royal Op- 
era have agreed to bury the hatchet after 
their long-drawn-out squabble and to cele- 
brate the covenant of peace by signing a 
new contract whereby Weingartner returns 
as conductor to the Berlin institution, 
should prove to have foundation in fact it 
would indicate a surprisingly unexpected 
turn in the conductor’s plans. It is known 
that he has refused to renew his engage- 
ment with the Hamburg Municipal Opera, 
the reason given being that he has not been 
entirely satisfied with conditions existing 


there, and, naturally, his wife, Lucille Mar- 
cel, the American soprano, will leave Ham- 
burg when he goes. Only a few days ago 
it was announced that they would make 
their home henceforth in Vienna, as Wein- 
gartner seems .to enjoy the Austrian cap- 
ital more than any other city. Should his 


reported return to the Berlin fold material- 
ize it will mean that Director Russell’s am- 
bition to annex him to the Boston Opera 
House as the all-season conductor-in-chief 
is doomed to disappointment 

Just now Weingartner is the idol of the 
hour in the world of Vienna. He 


music 


Philharmonic Orchestra; when he arranges 
an “élite concert” with the orchestra and 
with his wife, Henri Marteau and Alfred 
Griinfeld as soloists, the large Konzerthaus 
Saal is crowded to overtiowing; and when 
he shows his appreciation of Ludwig Wiill- 
ner’s interest in his songs by playing the 
lieder singer’s accompaniments for a Schu- 
bert program Willner tastes the unusual 
experience of singing to a packed house in 
Vienna. While still retaining his hold on 





Germany and has now already had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his first stage work pro- 
duced. 

The name of the opera, which was 
brought out at the Municipal Theater in 
Posen on the 14th of last month, is “The 
Lady at the Dressing-Table,” the scene be- 
ing laid in Holland in the time of Rem- 
brandt, who is one of the characters por- 


trayed. 
* * x 


“W singers have demonstrated in their 
own careers their right to champion 
the possibilities of English as a text-com- 
panion to music more convincingly than has 
Plunket Greene. The distinguished Irish 
baritone has been moved lately to make 


-written protest against the atrocious dic- 


tion of the average English-speaking singer 
and incidentally he has sought to make the 
point that no one school of singing can be 
adapted to all nationalities; that, on the 
contrary, every language must have its 
own, 

Insisting, in the London Daily Telegraph, 
that sooner or later English opera, as a 
permanent institution, is bound to come 
and that the length of its postponement is 
in the hands of the English singer, he ex- 





Celebrities of the Paris Opéra Comique 


Mr. Yusseaume, celebrated scenery painter, with young Miss Carré; Albert Carré, director of 
the Opéra Comique, now leaving for the Comedie Francaise, Mme. Marguerite Carré, who 
created the part of ‘‘Louise’’ in Charpentier’s opera, “Julien’’; Hector Dufranne; Lucien 


Pugére, who created the part of the Father in “Louise”; Mr. 


Francell, ‘‘Cazeneuve’’; 


Beatrice La Palme, who sings the title réle of ‘‘Louise”’ for the first time in English at the 


Century Opera; Mr. 
Opéra Comique. 


Ricou and Jean Perrier, 
The photograph was taken at a luncheon party given after a successful : 


who created ‘‘Pelléas’’ in Paris, all of the 


“First Night’? at Mr. Carré’s Summer House 
the strictly musical element of the city plains that until the latter gives us opera 
Weingartner has also acquired a tremen in English there will never be English op 
dous society following there. era, for “to apply the word ‘English to the 
x ok polyglot jumble of hybrid vowels and 


ERSISTENCE has won out in at least 
one opera singer’s case and now Wal- 
ter Soomer, Hermann Weil's predecessor 
at the Metropolitan, is relieved of the fet- 
ters that bound him to the Dresden Court 
Opera, and without being placed officially 
in the “contract-breaker”’ class at that. 
When Soomer returned to Leipsic from 
the Metropolitan he was promptly snapped 
up by the Dresden powers on a contract 
that has still nominally until 1917 to run, 
but the baritone has never been happy in 
his Saxon sovereign’s capital. 

The critics there reviewed his work early 
in his engagement in a manner so antag- 
onistic that he promptly requested the In- 
tendant to release him from his contract. 
This was refused, but Soomer has repeated 
his petition several times since and now at 
last it has been granted and ‘he is set at 
liberty. It was rumored last year that he 
had received a decidedly tempting offer to 
return to the Metropolitan and it may be 
that he will be a member of next year’s 
company. In the meantime the Intendant 
of the Berlin Royal Opera has been urged 


“ec 


by a Berlin publication to secure him for 
the Berlin institution. 
* a * 
MONG December premiéres in Ger 
many was the first performance 
anywhere of a new comic opera in three 


acts by a young American composer, Stan- 
islaus Letowsky, who notwithstanding the 
obvious origin of his name, was born in 
Omaha. Neb., twenty-three years ago. He 
has studied both in this country and in 


shirked consonants which now pass muster 
for ‘singer’s English’ is a farce.” 

But then he reflects that the singer 
not altogether be blamed, either. “The 
public has never publicly demanded any- 
thing better, and he himself has always 
been taught that speech and song were 
deadly enemies united only in their desire 
to undo him. His one consideration has 
always been to make as much tone as pos- 
sible with the least inconvenience to him- 
self, so he grudgingly uses his language 
simply as a vehicle for sound, and seriously 
asks his listeners to accept the resultant 
medley of vulgarisms and avoidances as the 
glorified language of his Bible—for what is 
singing after all but speech in excelsis? 
And yet he complains that the public will 
not come to hear him! Milton must go, 
because the ‘Sphere-born, harmonious sis- 
ters, Voice and Verse,’ are irreconcilable 
foes. 

“Sir, there never was such a cowardly 
libel. Speech is the singer’s truest friend; 
he took it in almost with his mother’s milk ; 


Can- 


his vocal organs have been trained to it 
from childhood; is the finest therapeutic 
for the sick voice: it is the beginning and 
the end of the whole art—tone is but its 
handmaiden; there is nothing in the whole 
of that art comparable to the joy of word 
painting, with tone for color and diction 
for brush. That purity of diction and 
beauty of singing know no antagonism, 
those who were present . the re- 
cent performance of ‘Falstaff,’ by the Royal 
College of Music, will testify. There, at 


last, they saw Cinderella in all her dia- 
monds, and, I feel sure, determined she 
should never again be sent back to the 
kitchen. 


“There are two truths I should like to 
see printed in capitals on the walls of every 
— studio in England: 

There is no physical reason, except in 
ig extreme high registers of the voice, 
why any word in song should sound dif- 
ferent from the same word in speech. 

“2. No sung word, however beautiful the 
voice, and however beautiful the tone, can 
in itself be beautiful if it is different from 
the spoken word. 

“And this brings us to the most obvious 
truth of all—so obvious as to be laughable 
—that every country must have its own 
school of singing founded upon its own 
language.” 

* * x 


OCIALIST though he be, Bernard Shaw 

is too susceptible musically to accept 

the tune of “The Red Flag” with anything 
but feelings of profound disgust. “I de- 
clare,” he 1s quoted by the London Ez ‘ening 
Standard as having said on one occasion, 
“that if, with all the slogans of Scotland 
to right of me and all the h: irps of Ireland 


to left of me, | were charging bravely to 
victory in the last fight with capitalism, 
and one single snivel of ‘The Red Flag’ 


reached me | should crawl whimpering un- 
der the nearest bed.” Such an “ignoble 
air,” he added, would kill any movement, 
and he begged its composer to suppress it, 
or republish it as “The Funeral March of 


a l’ried Fel.” 
* & a 
LGAR’S “The Apostles” is to have a 
special performance “on _ festival 
scale” in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral 


at the end of next June. The chorus will 
be that of the Leeds Choral Union, of 250 
an orchestra will be brought from 
london, and the composer himself will con- 
duct. Muriel Foster, the contralto. who 
has been associated with many of Elgar’s 
compositions, has promised her services 
and efforts are being made to enlist the 
active interest of other distinguished sing- 
ers for the other solo parts. 
_ Admirers of Granville Bantock are look- 
ing forward interestedly to the imminent 
first performance by the Welsh Choral 
Union in Liverpool of that composer’s 
latest choral work, “The Vanity of Van 
ities,’ for which the Book of Ecclesiastics 
has supplied the inspiration. It resembles 
‘Atalanta in Calydon” in the demands it 
— upon the “orchestra of voices” and 
s obvious intent to exploit Bantock’s the 
ories of vocal technic, according to the 
Daily Telegraph’s reviewer. As in “Ata- 
lanta” the published score contains a plan 
showing the arrangement of the chorus. 
To the left of the conductor are two rows 
of sopranos, first and second; facing him 


VOICeS, 


are two rows of mezzo-sopranos; to his 
right are two rows of contraltos: behind 
those, from left to right, are two rows each 
of tenors, baritones, and basses, divided. 
like the female voices into firsts and sec- 
onds. This arrangement the composer in- 
sists upon and in each of the seven sections 
of the symphony—for, like “Atalanta,” the 
new work is designated a “choral sym- 
phony”’—the plan is printed, so that the 


work or any part of it may 
formed in accordance 
balance of tone. 


always be per- 
with his ideas of the 


k* * * 


TUTTGART, while taking care to hold 
its head up with the rest of the lead 

ing German cities by producing “Parsifal” 
during the first year of its accessibility, will 


hold it back for the Easter season. The 
work will be given there on Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Easter Sunday and Easter 
Monday. Thereafter it will not be heard 
again until the following Easter, when 
again it will be used as a celebration of 
the season. 
* * x 
NE of the victims of the present epi- 
demic of “memoir-itis’ is Wilhelm 
Ganz, an octogenarian musician of London 
who has known a goodly company of ce- 


course of his long career 
closely connected with 


lebrities in the 
and is perhaps most 


the public of to-day by virtue of his asso- 
ciation, with Nellie Melba’s “beginnings,” 
for he can pride himself upon having in- 
troduced the Australian soprano to the 
British public. In his “Memories of a Mu 
sician,” just published, he quotes a letter 
that dates from her early Nellie Arm- 
strong days. 


[Continued on next page] 
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16 MUSICAL 
ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 

[Continued from page 15] “She was sitting at supper after a con- 

, , cert in a provincial town, when the man- 

When Capt. Armstrong’s young wife ager made some remark which annoyed her. 


first went to England from Australia she 
brought with her a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Ganz, the result being that, at her 
request, he made every effort to secure for 
her an engagement with the Carl Rosa 
Company. Rosa, however, failed to keep. 
the appointment made, so Mrs. Armstrong 
went off to Paris to study with Marchesi. 
Later, on her return to London, Melba 
wrote Ganz the letter he quotes in which 
she asked, “Have you heard of any pos- 
sible engagements? I am so anxious to 
get on I hope you will put in a good word 
for me whenever you can.” 

Among the other singers of whom Mr. 
Ganz writes is the great Titiens, who, he 
says, “used to suffer from a bad temper, 
and in these outbursts she felt a strong 
desire to smash anything that came 
handy.” He thus describes how she ulti- 
mately was cured of her habit of throwing 
things around: 


As usual, she took the first thing that came 
to hand, a soda-water bottle, and flung it 
at him. The manager was sitting at the 
table, with his back to the window. The 
bottle missed him, smashed through the 
window, and nearly killed a casual passer- 
by. This, said Titiens, gave her such a 
shock that she was completely cured of 
her failing.” 


* * * 


RADUALLY “Boris Godounoff” is 
gaining the recognition that is its due, 
belated and heavy-footed as yet as that 
may be. A few weeks ago this Moussorg- 
sky lyric drama attained its German pre- 
miére in Breslau. Now the Intendant of 
the Frankfurt Opera House has decided to 
produce it in the course of the present sea- 


son. i a0 





Lafarge Accompanist for 
Thibaud 


Maurice Lafarge, the talented French 
musician, who was the accompanist last sea- 
son for Edmond Clément, Mme. Alda. and 
other prominent artists, has been engaged 
to assist Jacques Thibaud, the distinguished 
violinist at his first New York recital at 
ZEolian Hall on the afternoon of January 
5. Mr. Lafarge will also accompany Mr. 
Thibaud at a number of his recitals through- 
out the country, but at such times as will 
not interfere with his teaching at his studios 
in New York and Jersey City. 


Maurice 





Numerous Club and College Appearances 
for Reinald Werrenrath 


That some of our native singers are get- 
ting their full share of concert bookings is 
evidenced in the recent calendar of Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who, since his season’s 
opening at the Worcester Festival and his 
New York recital, both in October, has 
filled the following recital engagements: 
At MacDowell Club, New York; Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y.; Mount Union Col- 
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lege, Alliance, O.; Fredonia Music Club, 
Fredonia, N. Y.; Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, and at Newark, N. J., and An- 
sonia, Conn., besides joint recitals with 
Florence Hinkle at the Union Club, Cleve- 
land, O., and Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. Mr. Werrenrath was a so- 
loist in the Steinert concerts at Worcester 
and Springfield, Mass., Providence, R. L., 
and Portland, Me. Other engagements 
were those with the Mendelssohn Club, 
Chicago, and with the Cecilia Society, Bos- 
ton, in Chadwick’s “Noel.” 





Milwaukee Orchestra Plays Strong Pro- 
gram to Small Audience 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 24.—Another musical 
treat was given to Milwaukee lovers of 
symphony music at the Auditorium Sun- 
day afternoon when the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Herman A. Zeitz, con- 
ductor, gave its sixth concert. Unfortu- 
nately the audience was the smallest that 
has thus far attended these concerts this 
season in spite of the fact that the pro- 
gram was the most pleasing of all. Meyer- 


beer’s “Coronation March” from “Le 
Prophéte,” the Symphony No. 4, B Fiat, by 
Beethoven; Bach’s “Jubilee Overture,” 


“The Mill,” by Gillet, and “Ein Karneval- 
vest,” by Kaun, were played. A _ note- 
worthy improvement in the orchestra was 
the blending of strings and reeds and the 
absence of the preponderance of brass. F. 
W. Peterson and Jacob Reitz played the 
Tittl Serenade for flute and French horn. 
M. N. S. 





Sorrentino Soloist with St. Louis Or- 


chestra 


St. Louts, Dec. 27.—As usual Christmas 
week was very quiet here so far as the mu- 
sical world was concerned. The Symphony 
Orchestra had an off week, preparatory to 
leaving for a tour on Sunday night, but 
played to a packed house at the “Pop” con- 
cert last Sunday. The Sunday matinée au- 
diences this year have been hearing real 


artists as soloists, the engagement of Um- 
berto Sorrentino, the young dramatic Ital- 
ian tenor, last Sunday, was a source of 
joy to the big audience. He captivated his 
auditors with the “Vesti la giubba” from 
“Pagliacci.” So loud and long was the 
applause that he was forced to repeat the 
entire number. He afterward sang a group 
of three Neapolitan songs cleverly. 
To-night the big free concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra takes place at the Col- 
iseum. A program of popular interest has 
been arranged by Mr. Zach. The concert 
is for the poor of the city and every seat is 
free. H. W. C. 





The Present Style in Operatic Singing 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


The type of music popular with the op- 
era-goers of to-day is fundamentally inimi- 
cal to all repose, elegance and real beauty 
of style. It can only be sung explosively, 
rudely and indeed almost brutally. Every 
number in it contains phrases calling for 
violent attack and forced production. This 
music makes no appeal to the ésthetic per- 
ception. It reaches out no communication 
to the finer emotions. Its chief purpose is 
an unhealthy excitement of the nerve 
centers, a swift and violent assault upon 
the sensuous organism of the hearer. Its 
effect upon men and women is not unlike 
that produced by pouring raw whiskey into 
the throat. One would hardly expect an 
epicure in fine wines to enjoy such a sen- 
sation. 





Tina Lerner’s Continuing Success in 
Europe 


BERLIN, Dec. 15.—Tina Lerner, the Rus- 
sian pianist, continues to win unqualified 
praise wherever she goes, and is, withal, 
one of the busiest pianists on the Con- 
tinent. Her recent appearances in Cologne 
at the Giirzenich Concerts under Steinbach 
and in Warsaw at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, under Birnbaum, induced the press of 
those cities to proclaim her as “a virtuoso 
of the very first rank.” She was the assist- 
ing artist with the Bohemian String Quar- 
tet in Leipsic December 7. Miss Lerner’s 
next appearance, December 21, will be at 
the famous Lamoureux Concerts in Paris, 
under direction of Camille sara 3 . 





Trio’s First 
Concert 


The Philharmonic Trio, composed of 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist; Gustave 
Hornberger, ’cellist, and Alexander Rhin, 
pianist, was heard at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences on December 
13, offering a program that did not lack in- 
terest in its make-up or opportunity, for 
the players to exhibit their individual and 
combined virtuosity. The most lukewarm 
patron of chamber music invariably falls 
under the spell of this trio. _ oe 


Philharmonic Brooklyn 





American Songs Only in Hindermeyer’s 
New York Recital 


Harvey Hindermeyer, the young Amer- 
ican tenor, who will be heard here later in 
the season, is a staunch exponent of Amer- 
ican music. He makes a specialty of pro- 
grams devoted entirely to new American 
works, and his A£olian Hall recital pro- 
grams will be of this character. 
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MUSICIANS GIVE SERVICES FOR SALT LAKE UPLIFT 











ALT LAKE CITY, Dec. 17.—One of 
the most notable events of the local 
musical season was the first concert of the 
Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, Sunday 
afternoon at the Empress Theater. The 
fifty members of the Philharmonic are to 
be commended, for they have given their 
time and services to bring the best music 


before this public, with no financial back- 
ing and without hope of financial . gain. 
Arthur Freber, who succeeded his father, 
the veteran Anton Pederson, as leader, has 





Members of Salt Lake City’s Philharmonic 


shown himself to be a thorough musician 
and a forceful leader. 

The program was excellentlv selected 
and gave the orchestra wide scope. The 
Beethoven Symphony in C Minor was 
given in its entirety for the first time in 
Salt Lake The andante movement was an 
exhibition of splendid bowing, and the last 
two were played with a power and bril- 
liancy that made this in many ways the fin- 
est number on the program. 

Otto. King, ’cellist, the soloist of the 
afternoon, played the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in A Minor, exhibiting power of interpre- 








Orchestra—Conductor, Arthur Freber 


tation and surety of technic. Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and_  Bizet’s' Farandole from 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 2, completed the 
interesting program. 

The personnel of the orchestra which in- 
cludes some of Salt Lake’s most experi- 
enced musicians is as follows: Violins, 
George Groneman, concertmaster; Alfred 
Masterman, Rudolph Bolm,. Morris An- 
drews, Ollie Smith, E. A. Engberg, A. 
Swenson, Fred Midgley, Torval Jorgensen, 
William Morris, Albert Erecson, A. Brox, 
FImer Young. Violas: A. Rordame, A. 








ll. Kirelmer, Claude Sweeten, Mircellus 
Smith. ’Cellos: Otto King, Oge Jorgen- 
sen, Harry Wolff. Basses: Will Reese, 
Val Jorgensen, Charles Parnell. Flute: W. 
J. Flashman, Sam Bruckner, W. H. Guyon. 
Oboe: A. J. Kellersberger, J. H. Smith. 
Clarinet: Clarence J. Hawkins, Roy Midg- 
ley. Bassoon: Robert Sauer, Charles G. 


Berry. Horns: C. Jesperson,-C. Findei- 
sen, H. E. Greene. Trumpets: L. P. 
Christensen, Alva _ Baer. Trombones: 


Ralph Baker, H. Lammars, Milt L. Singrey. 
Tuba: S. A. Abbot. Tympani and percus- 
sion: A. Beesley, Dow Young. E. M. C. 





_ YOUNG PIANIST PROVES GIFTS 


MacDowell Lecture-Recital Feature of 
Winifred S. Young’s Program 


An informal recital was given in New 
York last Saturday afternoon by Wini- 
fred Young, pianist, at the Carnegie Hall 


studio of Eugene Heffley, before an audi- 
ence of good size. 

Miss Young, who is the daughter of 
Walter S. Young, the New York vocal in- 
structor, has shown unusual musical gifts, 
already having passed the “Associate Ex- 
aminations” of the American Guild of 
Organists at the age of seventeen. 

Schumann’s “Faschingschwank” received 
an excellent exposition, as did a modern 
group containing the Glinka-Balakirew 
“Lark? MacDowell’s “Dans le Hamac’ 


and “Danse Andalouse,”’ Debussy’s early 
Nocturne, one of his Préludes and Grieg’s 
“Carneval.” In addition to a technical pro- 
ficiency, the young pianist exhibited a mu- 
sical comprehension which was wholly ad- 
mirable. A sense of phrase and line, proper 
appreciation of dynamics and brilliancy of 
execution were noted, especially in De- 
bussy’s Prélude. She also played Bach’s 
Italian Concerto and a Chopin group. 

Her MacDowell was played with intimate 
understanding, with an insight into the 
poetry of the great American’s music, which 
she has doubtless absorbed from Mr. Hef- 
fley, who is one of the composer’s few 
intimate friends and who knew his work 
from beginning to his untimely end. In 
good taste and of much interest were the 
remarks which Mr. Heffley made on the 
various compositions before Miss Young 


performed them. A. W. K. 


CONCERTS IN DRESDEN 


American and Canadian Violinists on 


List of Recitalists 

DrESDEN, Dec. 15.—The soloists of the 
third Philharmonic concert was Eugen 
Ysaye and Dr. Carl Ludwig Lauenstein. 
The former, as usual, swept everything be- 
fore him. Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto, 
Viotti, Beethoven (the Romanzas in F and 
in C) were his numbers. Dr. Lauenstein’s 
interpretative powers are notable, yet his 
voice is too small for the big hall of the 
Geverbehaus. He also seemed indisposed, 
so that a final judgment of his powers can- 
not yet be given. Olsen’s orchestra played 
the accompaniments acceptably, and Herr 
Pretzsch was at the piano. 


The young Canadian violinist, Evelyn 
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Operatic Recitals 









RECENT NOTICES 


Mr. Philips’ compre- 
hensive training shows in 
his every act on the stage. 
Dressed for the part as 
carefully as though he 
were singing the réle In a 
production, he made the 
various characters seem to 
be real figures playing real 
parts on a real stage. His 
voice is a dramatic bari- 
tone marked by sweetness, 
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SOPRANO 








In Costume 





RECENT NOTICES 


least part of the enjoyment 
of the audience came 
through her enunciation, a 
striking example of the way 
the English language 
should be sung.—Yonkers 
News. 












































The work of the two 
participants was artistic, 
























strength, clarity and 
beauty. 
Miss Dean sang with 


spirit and an assured air 
that is the fruit of her ex- 
perience Her voice Is a 
lyric sop. ano which reaches 
high tevels without ap- 
parent strain. Not the 
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both In acting and singing. 
Endowed with excellent 
voices, singing with ex- 
pression and power, acting 
splendidly, attired In the 
costume of each character 
represented, the artists af- 
forded two hours of ex- 
treme pleasure to their 
auditors.—Yonkers States- 
man. 
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Starr, who had such a decided success in 
the Youferoff concert, was heard to equal 
advantage in a private soirée, playing Co- 
relli's “La lolia,’ Jor Aulin’s ‘“Humor- 
esque” and a most impressive composition 
by César Cui, “Suite Orientale.” Miss 
Starr possesses a big tone, the power of 
artistic interpretation and warmth of ex- 
pression. 

Roderick White, the gifted young Amer- 
ican violinist, was an important addition 
to the number of talented Americans who 
have visited us this season. He represents 
the Auer school brilliantly and there is no 
doubt that a bright future awaists him. 
Numbers by Tartini, Lalo, Spohr, Kreisler, 
Sarasate and others were played. 

The newly organized Sherwood-Sahla- 
Smith Trio gave a Beethoven evening in 
which the most attractive number was Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Sonata, op. 57, performed 
in a highly musicianly style with Professor 
Roth assisting. The rough-tone produc- 
tion of the violinist, Professor Sahla, to 
some extent marred the otherwise fine per- 
formance. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, as soloist of the 
Mozart Verein, playing the Mozart Con- 
certo in D, surpassed himself. Léon 
Rains has just appeared in a charity con- 
cert with big success. A. I. 





Vernon d’Arnalle, the American bass- 
baritone, has been winning new successes 
as a song-recitalist in Berlin. 








MAUD 
POWELL 


Acclaimed by Press and Public as the 
World’s Greatest Woman Violinist. Also, 
and without Sex-distinction, The Greatest 
Violinist America has Produced. 


Pianist: FRANCIS MOORE 


Mgr.: H. Godfrey Turner, 1402 Broadway, 
New York 
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FACULTY MEMBERS PLAY 
FOR BENEFIT OF PUPILS 


Custom Reversed at Recital of New 
England Conservatory — “Chami- 
nade Trio” Heard with Pleasure 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Faculty members of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
performed for the benefit of the students, 
instead of vice versa, at the usual Satur- 
day afternoon recital, on December 20. 
The informal recital, which drew a very 
large crowd, was held in Jordan Hall. 
The program contained several numbers 
appropriate to the season. The Chorale 
and Pastorale of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio were played on the concert organ by 
Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty. 
Charles Bennett sang three Christmas 
songs, op. 8, by Cornelius, and F. Morse 
Wemple interpreted the aria, “His Sceptre 
Is the Rod of Righteousness,” from Han- 
del’s “Occasional” Oratorio. George Proctor 
was loudly applauded after his reading of 
Schubert-Tausig’s “Marche Militaire”; 
he also played the “Prelude” in A Major 
and Etude in G Flat Major from Chopin. 
Kurt Fischer exhibited brilliant technic in 
the Lesginka “Caucasian Dance” of Rubin- 
stein-Siloti. Chadwick’s song, “O Love, 
Stay By and Sing,” was given by Clarence 
B. Shirley. The program ended with an 
organ number, Pierné’s Scherzando, op. 
29, played by Homer Humphrey. 

The Orchestra and Choral Club of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, as- 
sisted by two members of the faculty, Mrs, 
Mabel Stanaway-Briggs and Charles Ben- 
nett, gave an interesting concert in Jordan 
Hall on December 19, with George W. 
Chadwick, conducting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Sumner Town- 


send have issued invitations for an hour 
of music, on Sunday afternoon, January 4, 
at their apartment at the Copley-Plaza, 
when their guests will have the opportunity 
of hearing Scheinpflug’s ‘Worpswede,” 
for voice, English horn, violin and piano- 
forte. 

An interesting concert was given by Mrs. 
Robert N. Lister, the well-known vocal 
teacher of Trinity Court, in Payson Park 
Church, Belmont. “The Chaminade Trio,” 
composed of prominent church singers, 
Rosetta Key, soprano; Mrs. Robert N. 
Lister, soprano and Fahl C. Melville, alto, 
interpreted several groups of songs in a 
most artistic style. This organization fills 
a unique place in the concert field. The 
members are all concert soloists of reputa- 
tion and their program is quite complete. 
Elinor Whittemore, the talented young vio- 
linist, had a fine reception. Aimie C. Lister 
was the efficient accompanist, and with 
violin, (Elinor Whittemore) and ’cello 
(Martha Whittemore) played several trios 
that added zest and varietv to the program. 


4e 





Maximilian Pilzer and Philip Spooner 
Recital in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the young violinist, 
was heard recently in a concert with Philip 
Spooner, tenor, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. 
Pilzer played the Handel E Major Sonata, 
with musicianly interpretation and_ his 
Beethoven’s “Minuet” had much charm. 
His own “Orientale” was received with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. Mr. Pilzer’s 
other numbers were Smetana’s “Aus der 
Heimat,” “Souvenir” by Drdla, and Reh- 
feld’s “Spanish Dance.” Mr. Spooner was 
pleasing, especially in his operatic arias 
which were the Canto aria from “Pagliacci” 
and the “Racconto di Rodolfo” from “La 
Boheme.” 


DECLARES THERE IS NO 
PURELY AMERICAN MUSIC 


Not a Note Written Yet That Expresses 
This Great Free Democracy, Says 
Mr. Surette 


PittspurGH, Dec. 29.—Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, who has been giving some 
interesting talks at Carnegie Music Hall 
under the auspices of the University Ex- 
tension Society on “Modern Music,” de- 
clared in his most recent lecture that 
“there is no purely American music,” and 
that there are no real American composers. 
His contention is that American music is 
in much the same state as American lit- 
erature in the days of Washington Irving, 
when it was copied from English literature. 
Professor Surette asserts that American 
music is now copied from the German and 
French schools. 

“There hasn’t been written a note that 
expresses this great, free democracy of 
ours,” he said. 

Professor Surette contends that America 
is still too young and too cosmopolitan, 
too full of clash and barbarism to produce 
great music. There are too many kinds 
of Americans. 

The exploitation of Indian tunes is not 
regarded by Professor Surette as likely to 
have lasting influence. a 4 


Baird Resigns as President of Century 
Opera Company 


Edward Kellogg Baird, president of the 
Century Opera Company of New York, 
resigned from that office last week. His 
action followed an adjustment of a debt of 
about $18,000 which he had incurred in run- 


ning a weekly paper in connection with the 
opera productions. Mr. Baird, who is not 
in the best of health, has gone to Bermuda 
to recuperate. It is explained by his asso- 
ciates that his difficulties were the result 
solely of a lack of experience in the field. 
With the opening of the season of opera 
in English at the Century, Mr. Baird began 
the publication of The Century Opera 
Weekly, which at first was used as the 
program of the company. Later it was de- 
cided to broaden the scope of the publica- 
tion and issue it independently. Its name 
was changed to The Opera. Finally, a few 
weeks ago, it was announced that there- 
after it would appear only once a month. 
By the final settlement with the Publishers 
Printing Company, which printed the pub- 
lication and had advanced about $18,000 to 
Mr. Baird, with advertising matter as se- 
curity, the privileges of publishing the pro- 
grams and librettos for the Century Com- 
pany were turned over to these creditors 
and a new corporation called the Operatic 
Programme and Libretto Company was in- 
corporated last week for the purpose of 
carrying on this work. 





Southern Tour for Christine Levin in 
“Résumé of Song” 


Christine Levin, the New York contralto, 
is contemplating a tour throughout the 
South and Southwest, including appear- 
ances in song recitals and oratorio. Her 
recital programs are entitled “Résumé of 
Song,” each one consisting of four groups: 
“Songs by classical composers,” “Songs by 
modern French and German composers,” 
“Old English, Irish and Scotch Airs in 
quaint costume” and “Songs by American 
composers.” In presenting her programs 
Miss Levin precedes each group with an 
interesting talk giving the data on the va- 
rious composers and songs. 














CONCERT GRIPS BY. 
POWER OF LEADER 


Cincinnati Orchestra Shows 
Wonderful Growth Under 
Dr. Kunwald. 


Second of Symphony Concerts 


Gives Season Brilliant Start. 


It may be wrong to glorify the conduc- 
over the 


tor of a symphony orchestra 





organization itself and come away from a 
great concert thinking not so much of the 
numbers on the program or of the delight 
of the music itself as of the man whose 
baton seemed to weave the harmonious 
fabric, but in the instance of last night’s 
symphony concert by the Cincinnati or- 
chestra at the Grays armory it can not be 
helped that Dr. Ernst Kunwald remained 


in one’s mind as the master impression of 
the evening. 

It was numerically the second of this 
season’s symphony concerts, but in reality 
it was the start and a very brilliant start 
of the thirteenth season in Cleveland’s 
symphony history, the first concert com- 
ing in the stress of the recent blizzard, 
hardly giving the symphony 
impetus it deserved to give. The public’s 
enthusiasm and appreciation, gathering 
during the past years, and ripe for this 
season, did not suffer through being pent 
up a few extra weeks. Dr. Kunwald and 
his orchestra were the spark that Cleve- 
land’s music atmosphere was ready for. 


season the 


Cleveland symphony seasons are now 
established and Cleveland has its own 
symphony orchestra in a more or less 


And between Cleveland 
and Cincinnati there is a vast deal of 
civic rivalry and all that sort of thing. 
3ut Cincinnati’s symphony orchestra has 
always been outside the limits of any com- 
munity jealousy. It has always been pet- 
ted and made much over here. No good 
Clevelander but rather begrudges the 
southern part of the state the actual pos- 
session of the orchestra, but musically all 
those issues are waived and Cleveland is 


nebulous state. 


DR. ERNST KUNWAL 


Cincinnati’s Famous Conductor Achieves Brilliant Succession 


of Triumphs En Tour 





as proud of the Cincinnati aggrega- 
Both cities love it— 


just 
tion as Cincinnati is. 
it is a common tie. 
The Cincinnati orchestra has grown in 
every way under Dr. Ernst Kunwald. It 
is sounder musically, more easily able to 
with the few greatest 
and the number of 
them is not very big, at that. Dr. Kun- 
wald has technique, but does not allow 
technique to make him cold. He knows 
what he is doing, knows how to arrive at 
musical results that are correct, but still 
the mechanics are subordinate to the 
musical effect. He is the artist always, 
but one feels that the music is passing 
through him and not merely proceeding 
from what he says and does. He plays 
his orchestra; it does not merely play for 
him and under him. Kunwald is a grave 
and earnest musician and his men are a 
unit with his serious and irresistible sway. 


invite comparison 
in the country, 


The audience seems part of the same 
wonderful musical equation. Which is 
about the final test of an _ orchestra’s 


power. 

There were to be no encores last night, 
but there had to be. Cleveland gave Kun- 
wald and his orchestra an ovation that 
was splendid. The second number of the 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE SEASON 1914-1915 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NOW BOOKING 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


604 Union Trust Building, 


Cincinnati 








The following, taken from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of November 26, 1913, is one 


of many reviews proclaiming his mastery: 


program, Handel’s concerto grosso, No. 6, 
for strings and basso continuo—the latter 
carried by Kunwald himself at the piano 
—gripped the audience in a spell, and at 
its conclusion the applause was as sincere 
as it was vociferous. The great concerto 
might have been written for Kunwald, so 
dexterously did he rule his orchestra 
through its movements and so vast was 
his own power at the piano. Of course, 
the piano itself was not a solo part in the 
concerto, those parts being violins and a 
cello, but the quiet force of the pianist- 
conductor made the big orchestra seem to 
be but part of his denominating harmony. 


It was a great number, and no wonder 
the audience went wild over it. One 
wished for Kunwald alone at the piano, 


but the skill of the man was in the way 
he made everything one. 

Mozart’s symphony in E flat was the 
first number on the program and was de- 
lightfully rendered. The latter numbers 
were more modern, one of them very 


modern. This included two Roumanian 
rhapsodies by the still young Georges 
Enesco. The fiery second Hungarian 
rhapsody of Liszt and the voluptuous 


Tannhauser Bacchanale gave Kunwald op- 


portunities to demonstrate his apprecia- 
tion of composers’ moods and his ability 
technically to interpret them, a faculty 
that is marking his wonderful work with 
the Cincinnati orchestra. Kunwald not 
only can feel but he can make his players 
feel, and his audience. Symphony is not 
merely a technical title in his musical 
patois. He makes a symphony a sym- 
phony—you may understand the meaning 
of the word. 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 
IN STRONG PROGRAM 


Carl Denton Achieves Success as Con- 
ductor of the Oregon Symphony 
Organization 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 16.—The second 
concert of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra was given on the afternoon of the 14th 
to an audience which filled the Heilig the- 
ater. The program was exceptionally good 
and Carl Denton proved a complete suc- 
cess as a conductor. Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding,” which headed the program, was 
particularly enjoyed. The other numbers 
were Wagner’s “Meistersinger” Overture, 
3ach’s “Bourée,” Jan Brandts Buyss 
“Ode,” Wold-Ferrari’s Second Intermezzo, 
“Jewels of the Madonna” and Victor Her- 
bert’s Irish Rhapsody. 

The recitals given at the High School 
Auditoriums are increasing in popularity. 


The last one was given by Mrs. Alice 
3rown Marshall who presented several 
advanced pupils in solo and _ concerted 


numbers that were greatly enjoyed. On 
Thursday afternoon the club gave a recep- 
tion at the home of Mrs. E. E. Coovert and 
charming musical numbers were given by 
Emma Sorensen, Anne Matschiner, Doro- 
thy Logan and Mrs. Coovert. At the last 
regular meeting of the club an especially 
fine program was given by Armand Lach- 
mund, pianist, and Mrs. Imogene Harding 
srodie, contralto. Mrs. Ella B. Jones gave 
a successful pupils’ recital on Tuesday 
evening. mn. < 


SEATTLE CHORAL NOVELTY 


Creative Laurels for Conductor Madden 
in Amphion Society Concert 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 19.—On Wednes- 
day evening the first concert of the Am- 
phion Society, under the direction of 
Claude Madden, attracted an audience of 
over 1,000 and presented an excellent pro- 
gram. Jennie Taggart, the English so- 
prano, was soloist. 

By far the most interesting item on the 
program was the “Harp of the North,’ a 
recent composition of Mr. Madden for 
baritone solo and male chorus. The text of 
the work is taken from the prelude to Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” The 
piece is masterfully written and shows the 
composer to possess acknowledgment of 
the resources of choral writing. The com- 
position was given a most enthusiastic re- 
ception and the composer called back many 
times. John Richard sang the baritone solo 
with fine feeling. 

The singing of the chorus in the various 
numbers was uniformly excellent. The in- 
cidental solos were sung by Herbert Wil- 
liams, tenor, and John W. Lince, bass. 
Miss Taggart sang “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster” from “Oberon,” disclosing a so- 
prano voice of splendid power and range 
and essentially dramatic in quality. She 
was also heard in a group including “In 
Hebrid Seas,’ arranged by Kennedy- 
Fraser, Burn’s “Open the Door” and a 
“Waltz Song” by Edward German. Miss 
Taggart granted two encores. Judson 
Mather’s accompanying was one of the 
features of the evening. c F. 

Arthur Oehm, pianist, gave a_ brilliant 
recital at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Swindell, Jr., in Baltimore, on 
December 16, before a large number of 
guests. Mr. Oehm offered Chopin’s Valse 
in E Minor, Valse in C Sharp Minor, Po- 
lonaise in A Flat, Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 
in E Minor, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody and B 
Minor Sonata and finished by playing Sibe- 
lius’s Romance in D Flat. The works were 
carefully interpreted and_ heartily ap- 
plauded. 








Joseph Gotsch Proves ’Cello 
Easy for Children to Study 











Two Young Exponents of the Violoncello and Their Teacher, Joseph Gotsch, of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


HAT the violoncello is becoming more 
and more popular is proved in America 
by the increasing number of those who 
study the instrument. Its progress has 
been hampered, however, by its size, its 
bulk in conveying it from place to place 
and the time supposed to be required be- 
fore the beginner can actually play ‘“some- 
thing pleasing.” “These reasons are really 
imaginary,” said Joseph Gotsch, the New 
York ’cellist, the other day. 

“There are small size ‘cellos just as 
there are half and three-quarter violins,” 
he declared, ‘and the size of the instru- 
ment varies as to the size of the player. 
One does not begin a young ’cello pupil 
with a full-sized instrument any more 
than one does a violin student. And the 
time which is required before a pupil can 
play a piece is not any longer, either.” 

Mr. Gotsch, who is widely known as a 


soloist and member of the ’cello section of 
the New York Philharmonic, has had much 
experience as an instructor of his instru- 
ment. For several years he has been head 
of the ’cello department of the Conserva- 
tory of Musical Art, New York, and more 
recently has added classes at the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum. His success with young 
pupils has been such as to convince him 
that the instrument is perfectly possible 
for juveniles to study. 

[In the above picture Mr. Gotsch is shown 
with Master Theodore Hess, a boy of ten, 
and Beatrice Myer, aged nine, two of Mr. 


Gotsch’s youngest pupils, who have been 
with him, however, for three years, are 
shown with their teacher. Not only have 
these tots been heard in solos at the con- 
servatory which they attend, but they 
figure frequently on programs at their 


schools and at private musicales. 





BROOKLYN CHORAL CONCERT 


Art Club Sings Fine Christmas Program 
Under New Conductor 


Predictions that in the lately organized 
Choral Art Club, Brooklyn would be glad 
to recognize a telling factor in her musical 
life were more than fulfilled in the concert 
given by that organization at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music December 13. It was 
the first program of the club’s second sea- 
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son and the first under the baton of Alfred 
Y. Cornell. The club has an active mem- 
bership of sixty and sings with beautiful 
tone and splendid ensemble. 

Participating in the program were Mme. 
Nevada Van Der Veer, a contralto of ex- 
ceptional worth; the familiar Kaltenborn 
String Quartet, and Annie Louise David, 
harpist. The concert brimmed over with 
the Yule-tide spirit. Its numbers were: 


“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light,” 
Bach; “Christmas Night,” arranged by Frank Dam 


rosch; “The Presentation of Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” Eccard (1553-1611); Two Old French Noéls, 
“The Sleep of the Child Jesus” and “A Joyful 
Christmas Song,” arranged by Gevaert; “Come, 


All Ye Shepherds,’’ arranged by Riedel; “‘Coimest 
Thou, Light of Gladness,’’ Herzogenberg; cantata, 
“Christmas Eve,’’ Gade; ‘““Music When Soft Voices 
Die,’”’ Parry; ‘‘A’ Wakin’ O” and “Charley Is My 
Dariing,’’ Old Scotch; “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day”; “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” Eaton 
Faning, and “‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,’’ Leopold Dam 
rosch, 

Alfred M. Best, president of the club, 
sang nobly the incidental solo in “Christ- 
mas Night,” and the number was repeated. 
Mme. Van Der Veer was also obliged to 
give an encore. To Sidney Dorlon Lowe, 
accompanist for the club, is due credit for 
highly efficient co-operation. 

The officers of the organization are Al- 
fred N. Best, president; Joel M. Ives, vice- 
president; Adele T. Somerville, secretary ; 
Frederick W. Rauch, treasurer, and Joseph 
C. Sealy, librarian. G G a. 


Wallace Goodrich, dean of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, will be the re- 
citalist in the second organ recital of the 
American Guild of Organists at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York. The pro- 
gram will be strongly French in character. 


MME. ZEISLER PERFORMS 
TWICE IN LOS ANGELES 


Pianist Plays to One Audience of 3,300 
and Another of 450—All Her Ac- 
customed Charm Revealed 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 22—Two audiences 
greeted Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler here this 
week. One of them numbered 3,300 and the 
other counted about 450 persons, and this 
shrinkage was no reflection on the playing 
of this superior artist, either. The first re- 
cital was given before the school teachers’ 
convention, in session for several days. 
‘very teacher in the county had to attend 
and every one had to pay a dollar as regis- 
tration fee, which secured admission to all 
lectures and entertainments. This covered. 
the Zeisler concert and so the stage had to 
be utilized to seat those of the audience 
that could not be provided with seats in 
the auditorium. 

Then Mme. Zeisler gave a recital for the 
general public and the attendance was, as 
stated above, about 450. This was reduced 
perhaps a hundred by the previous concert. 
lt seems that only the sensational musical 
events are drawing good audiences in the 
Southwest this year. 

Mme. Zeisler proved that there was no 
diminution in her powers by her year or 
so of illness. But with all the strength of 
her larger numbers, the chief charm of her 
work was in the delicious nuancing and 
especially the rapid pianissimo passages. 
No more charming effects could be con- 
ceived than she offered in several of her 
numbers. It was a program for musicians 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by them. Ad- 
ditional numbers were demanded and 
given, 

The People’s Orchestra, now under Hans 
l.inne as conductor, is offering a series of 
Sunday afternoon programs at the audi- 
tor1um in which the bulk of the music is 
of the better popular order. Of to-day’s 
program the soloist is Bessie Chapin, vio- 
linist, daughter of a prominent local artist. 


W. F. G. 


CHRISTMAS EISTEDDFOD 


Pittsburgh Song Competition for Solo 


and Choral Honors 

_Pittssurcu, Dec. 29.—St. David’s So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh gave its annual Christ- 
mas Eisteddfod at Exposition Music Hall, 
Christmas afternoon and night, and thou- 
sands were delighted by the competitions 
in song, recitation and instrumental music. 

The principal events took place at night 
and the silver loving cup for the best solo 
singer, with eight competing for the honor, 
went to Russell H. Kirk, a young Pitts- 
burgh basso, whose prize winning number 
was “The Bedouin’s Love Song.” Another 
competitor for honors was Mrs. FE. A. At- 
wood, of -Homestead, who entered the con- 
test for persons fifty years of age or more 
and sang \Velsh ballads in the native 
tongue. 

The choir competition for mixed voices, 
with a maximum of twenty-five members, 
was won by the City Choral, conducted by 
Joseph A. Jenkins. The prize was $50. 
The second was won by the South Side 
Choral, of which R. H. Nesbit is con- 
ductor. Edward Napier, a Pittsburgh mu- 
sician, was judge. In the afternoon there 
was a children’s program. 

Addresses were made by James J. Davis, 
who presided; T. Owen Charles, conductor 
of the Eisteddfod, and W. J. Walter, pres- 
ident of St. David Society. The members 
of the music committee included W. J. 
Jones, Gwyilym Thomas, T. Owen Charles, 
William Lewis and J. Harry Jones. 


EB. C. 5. 


Caruso as “Santa Claus” at Metropolitan 


The role of Santa Claus was imperson- 
ated at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Christmas Day by Mr. Caruso, Geraldine 
Farrar, Johanna Gadski and other prin- 
cipals of the company. Following his an- 
nual custom, Caruso gave a $5 gold piece 
to each member of the orchestra, the whole 
sum exceeding $500. Caruso also presented 
to each of the officials of the company a 
gold “good luck charm” fashioned from 
the letters E. C., and described by Press 
Representative William J. Guard as “The 
Order of St. Enrico, conferred by the King 
of Tenors.” Geraldine Farrar sent $300 
and Mme. Johanna Gadski $100 to be di- 
vided among the stage hands. 


Swiss to Tax Musical Instruments 


BERNE, Dec. 26.—All musical instruments 
are to be subjected to an annual tax in 
future in the Swiss canton of Ticino, on 
the Italian side of the Alps, according to a 
decision reached to-day by the cantonal au- 
thorities, who were on the lookout for new 
sources of revenue. A registration of all 
pianos, violins, etc., in the canton has been 
ordered. 
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“VOCAL BRAINS” VITAL FACTOR 
IN VOICE CULTURE, SAYS ARENS 








66" THE human voice knows more about 
singing than you can ever hope to 

teach it.” On this fouad-tion is laid the 
corner-stone of the vocal method of Franz 
X. Arens, conduc- 
tor of the People’s 
Symphony Con- 
certs of New 
York, and promi- 
nent as a New 
York vocal teacher. 
“Granted a good 
voice and a musi- 
cal ‘ear,’” con- 
tinued Mr. Arens, 
“this wonderful in- 
strument will in 
due time, of and 
by itself, solve the 
most difficult prob- 





lems within its 

natural _ possibili- 

Franz X. Arens, Vocal ties. It will over- 
Teacher and come with _ the 
Conductor greatest ease such 
difficulties, runs, 


skips, arpeggios, etc., provided the lucky 
owner of the voice does not either directly 
or indirectly maltreat it Directly, by per- 
nicious vocal habits, either self-imposed or 
acquired; indirectly, by assuming, however 
unconsciously, mental attitude of ag- 
gressiveness concerning the process of tone- 
emission. 

“The vocal apparatus is so delicately con- 
structed as to suffer injury in proportion 
to this supposedly necessary aggressiveness, 
to the extent of personal harm or total loss. 
Hence, voice culture should not concern it- 
self with direct tone production. It should 
rather concern itself with the loosening up 
of the different parts of the vocal mech- 
anism to the point of utomatic flexibility 
and agility. It should then train the mind 


deal. 


to a correct conception of the kind of tone 
(and voice) for which a given singer is 
predestined by nature. In short, singing is 
a mental process, expressed through the 
yielding instrumentality of a neutral voice.” 

“As a matter of comparison,” Mr. Arens 
continued, “take the automobile, for in- 
stance. It is so constructed as to run bet- 
ter and faster than one could possibly make 
it go by pushing it along. Now, by not al- 
lowing for the corresponding ability of the 
voice to perform its functions automatically 
the owner treats it like a push cart! He 
acts as one who, not believing in the nat- 
ural speed of the automobile, jumps down 
from his seat to push the thing along. Ifa 
chauffeur were to do this, he would probably 
be arrested and examined as to his sanity. 
But that is precisely what the ‘local effort’ 
singer does with his voice. 

“As it is the chauffeur’s business not to 
race blindly through a crowded thorough- 
fare, but rather to pick his way with watch- 
ful care, just so the singer’s mental vision 
must guide the automatic voice through the 
most. difficult mazes of skips, arpeggios, 
difficult intervals, difficult succession of 
vowels, etc., without running foul of any 
throat-tightening obstacle and _ certainly 
without forcing the voice through the or- 
And as the chauffeur, who blindly 
rushes through the streets, depending on 
the power of his machine to sweep ob- 
stacles aside, will come to grief, just so will 
the singer who, depending on the muscles 
of the abdomen, throat, tongue and jaws, 
force his way through all difficulties.” 

“All the bad “singing one hears nowa- 
days,” proceeded Mr. Arens, “is due either 
to a wrong conception of beauty of tone- 
quality, or else to a straining for correctly 
conceived tonal beauty per will power. It 
is safe to say that fully ninety-nine per 
cent. of our vocal aspirants labor under the 
illusion that some sort of conscious effort 


tival. 


is necessary for correct and effective tone 
production. In fact, my experience has 
proven to me, that to eradicate this pre- 
conceived notion, offers greater difficulties 
and demands greater care and patience on 
the part of both teacher and pupil, than the 
establishment of all other disciplines com- 
bined—such as correct breathing, flexible 
lips, etc. Singers of international reputa- 
tion deviate from the paths of vocal right- 
eousness, whenever through nervousness or 
other causes, they are misled to solve their 
vocal problems by direct physical manipu- 
lation instead of allowing their vocal brains 
to play on a flexible neutral vocal appara- 
tus.” 

“Therefore I claim, that voice culture is 
primarily a matter of brains, and not of 
nose, diaphragm or tongue, for all these 
will perform their functions properly and 
thus contribute their allotted share towards 
beautiful tone production, only when 
guided and directed by what I choose to 
call ‘vocal brains.’ ” W. J. Z. 





Choral Work of Margaret Adsit Barrell 


Margaret Adsit Barrell, the Buffalo con- 
tralto, recently sang with much success as 
soloist with the Dutchess County Choral 
Union at Beacon, N. Y., in Gade’s “Cru- 
saders.” Miss Barrell also sang in Buffalo 
on December 18 in the Bach “Christmas” 
Oratorio, under the direction of Seth Clark. 
Between these two engagements, Miss Bar- 
rell took the opportunity of coaching 
“Elijah” with Dr. Arthur Mees in New 
York, and she is to sing this oratorio on 
January 8, with the Buffalo Clef Club and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. On 
January 5 Miss Barrell again sings with the 
Damrosch organization at the Utica Fes- 





Cordelia Lee, the young American violin- 
ist, will start on a South American tour 
early in the Spring. Miss Lee sails for 
Buenos Aires, April 18. In order to take 
this trip she will be forced to cancel a num- 
ber of dates in the Middle West and South. 
During her trip Miss Lee expects to play in 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo. 


METROPOLITAN’S VERDI NIGHT 


Riotous Enthusiasm for Offerings of 
Five Concert Soloists 


Riotous was the enthusiasm at the Met- 
ropelitan Opera House last Sunday eve- 
ning, when the concert program was de- 
voted entirely to Verdi, and the number of 
recalls ran up to almost unprecedented 
heights. A gratifying feature of the 
evening was the success won by three 
young artists recruited by the Metro- 
politan in this country. These were 
Anna Case, Sophie Braslau and Paul Alt- 
house, while Verdi’s Italy was represented 
satisfyingly by Amato and Cristali. 

Eight or nine recalls greeted Miss Case 
after her brilliant “Ah fors é lui” from 
“Traviata,” and a repetition was exacted 
of the popular young soprano, who won a 
similar triumph in her “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” Miss Braslau again displayed 
her high qualifications in the “Stride la 
Vampa” from “Trovatore.” Extremely ar- 
tistic was the “Celeste Aida” of Mr. Alt- 
house and the forte of his final high B 
flat was followed quite properly with a 
closing diminuendo, such as one seldom 
hears from interpreters of this “Aida” role. 

Warm was the welcome extended to Mr. 
Amato and the noted baritone was in 
splendid form in his poignant “Eri tu” 
from “The Masked Ball” and an “Ernani” 
aria. Signor Amato also delighted his 
hearers with his ability as a lieder singer 
in the Schumann “Widmung.” Mr. Cris- 
tali aroused enthusiasm with his “La donna 
é mobile” from “Rigoletto.” The “Rigo- 
letto” Quartet and some excellent orches- 
tral offerings under Richard Hageman’s 
baton were also features of the program. 





Paris Hears New Lyric Fairy Play 

Paris, Dec. 27.—‘‘Les Contes de Per- 
rault,” a lyric fairy play in four acts by 
Arthur Bernéde and Paul de Choudens, 
music by Felix Fourdrain, was produced 
to-night at the Théatre de la Gaité with 
success. The music is light and pleasing. 
The work is based on the fairy tales of 
Perrault. 























MONNA VANNA 
Mr. Marcoux’s Acting Feature 

Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation of Guido was one 
of the most striking performances that we have 
seen on the operatic stage. It is to be classed 
with Jean de Reszke’s Romeo, de Lucia’s Canio, 
Milka Ternina’s Isolde, Fischer’s Hans Sachs, 
Renaud’s Monk in ‘‘Thais,’’ Maurel’s Iago—in 
short, with certain performances that are now 
traditional. Mr. Marcoux was first of all a 
singularly picturesque Italian figure of the period, 
but he was much more than that; he was the 
man of Maeterlinck’s drama. 

Great operatic actors and actresses have failed 
dismally when with loss of voice they have 
stepped upon the boards of a theatre. It is not 
easy to see how Mr. Marcoux would have been 
less effective if there had been no music for the 
part. The music allotted to him, in itself seldom 
expressive, gained force by his own dramatic in- 
tensity. Never have we heard his voice respond 
50 wane to his intention.—Boston Herald, 
Dec. 6, 1913. 





Mr. Marcoux was content to penetrate, animate 
and impart Maeterlinck’s Guido and to enrich and 
illuminate him with his own thought, imagination 
and executive ability. He not only comprehended, 
he veritably divined his personage. He wrought 
him not only into a figure of drama and of 
music-drama, but into a being that lived the 
crisis of his life before our minds, ears and 
emotions and that for the time seemed more real 
than reality. Conscious, studious, resourceful 
artistry wrought this impersonation of its thought 
and imagining and means. Then to crown all 
these faculties, it hid every process of analysis 
and synthesis in a whole that in itself and in its 
effect was like an act of creation. In aspect, a 
prince and a warrior of the Renaissance trod the 
stage. It was no particular figure out of the 
pictures of the time. It was of them blended 
and animated into complete illusion to the eye. 
The face, the body had become the face and the 
body of Guido, the mirror of every emotion that 
crossed his mind and heart. Fine and high of 
spirit was this Guido. Yet out of his face, of 
his movements, out of his repose spoke the sel- 
fishness, the mistrust, the arbitrary will, the 
narrow and self-centered vision that were in him. 
Strong as he was, yet was he weak. An under- 
lying zest for self-torture made his sufferings the 
keener. 

Guido impatient, despairing, amazed, confident, 
resolved, disillusioned, commanding in vain, en- 
treating in vain, sheltering submission in self- 
torture went to and fro through the first act of 
the music-drama, as such a man as he—and not 
a singing-actor—might run the course of the 
drama. A singer’s command of the significance 
of his tones gave him a speech more vivid than 
words; an actor’s command of gesture and pose 
made movement no less an emotional speech; 
above all, by the telepathy that is acting at its 
highest came revelation when there was neither 
speech nor movement. It was so again through 
all Guido’s tortures and lations, fears and 
hopes, pride of will and pride of affection tm the 
third act. As completely did Mr. Marcoux re- 
lease and reveal him; yet in summing, it was 











Guido that revealed himself. More: summoning 
again that telepathic faculty which is the ulti- 
mate and mysterious means of acting, Mr. Mar- 
coux did suggest the fate that was creeping on 
Guido and that was soon to mock his desolate 
and empty heart. For thus Guido, like all the 
personages of the play went on living, though the 









































drama we might see was done.—Boston Tran- 
script, Dec. 6, 1913. 





Mr. Marcoux as Guido gave the most carefully 
composed and the most convincingly executed 
piece of dramatic characterization of his experi- 
ence in Boston. 

It would have been easy to ruin by exagger- 
ation the part of the distraught son and husband, 
a man of big and loyal nature, but with un- 
swerving conception of fundamental principles. 

On Mr. Marcoux’s shoulders much of the bur- 
den of the first act rested, and he gave it pro- 
pulsive power. The transitions of Guido’s pas- 
sion—amazement, despair, renunciation, sudden 
rejoicing as one mad at the belief that Vanna 
had trapped his foe—all were drawn with a firm 
hand. In the delivery of the text—a part mostly 
of recitative or semi declamation—Mr. Marcoux 


PRESS COMMENTS 





— MARCOUX 


The distinguished Baritone of the Boston Opera Co. receives an ovation from public 
and press upon his return, after successes in Chicago and Philadelphia. Impersonation 
of Guido at premiere of Monna Vanna a masterpiece. 








was as always delineative.—Boston Globe, Dec. 
6, 1913. 

It may be said at once that, as regards the 
impersonations of Miss Garden and Mr. Marcoux, 
no finer acting, no more intelligent interpretation 
has been seen on this stage. Mr. Marcoux’s 
































yoice is a bigger voice than it yas last season, 
and his diction, the coloring of his tones—these 
things, as observed last night, were really past 
praise.—Boston Post, Dec. 6, 1913. 





TOSCA 


In all respects Mr. Marcoux’s work was su- 
perior to anything he has done here in this opera. 
There are certain realistic touches in the part 
that may seem superfluous, which the Baron’s 
brutal nature suggests from first to last. It 
would seem from his acting last night that Mr. 
Marcoux had found that’ art is a matter of se- 
lection and after the imagination of the audience 
has been sufficiently stimulated in a given direc- 
tion, the said imagination may safely be trusted 
to arrive at the correct conclusions alone and 
unaided with startling certainty.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 29, 1913. 


Mr. Marcoux in turn, provided the new stim- 
ulus by a yet greater vehemence of baleful and 
sardonic declamation. His tones often became 
a quasi--musical rather than a musical speech, 
but they bore more than a year ago the domi- 
neering cruelty of Scarpia and the overweening 
excess of his desires. In Mr. Marcoux’s voice 
and bearing was seemingly this note of pride in 
pain inflicted, of pride in lust.—Boston Tran- 
script, Nov. 29, 1913. 





Mr. Marcoux made a new impression last night 
on those who had often seen him in the part, 
by the unusual magnetism of his performance, by 
the added power, subtlety and malevolence of 
his impersonation. He is a Scarpia with whom 
Mr. Russell may well be gratified.—Boston Post, 
Dec. 23, 1913. 


THAIS 

The repetition of ‘‘Thais’’ at the Opera House 
last evening profited by the reappearance of Mr. 
Marcoux as Athanael, a part that he takes too 
seldom. Mr. Marcoux’s anchorite had its Byzan- 
tine aspect, as though he had studied the lining 
of his face and the ordering of his hair from 
aneient mosaics. In action and in song, it re- 
newed its illusion of a formidable and vehement 
spirit—a man who well-nigh overwhelmed Thais 
in the fierce and menacing zeal of his conversion 
of her only to be overwhelmed himself by the 
more fleshly and earthly passion for her that was 
to sweep him. There is wildness in Mr. Mar- 
coux’s Athanael. It is easy to believe that he 
went forth from riotous living in Alexandria to 
as intense a piety in the desert. Wildly, he 
feels first the light flicks of his awakening pas- 
sion until yet more wildly he writhes under the 
scourge of it. And this wild struggle is for- 
midable too. Behold it when Athanael erect and 
self-contained fronts the mocking Alexandrian 
rout, and still more when he does battle with 
himself after Thais has departed at the oasis. 
Wild, vehement, formidable are even the final 
entreaties, the final agonies of his passion beside 
the dying nun. More remarkable still, by the 
transformation that a singing-actor may some- 
times accomplish in his tones, Massenet’s charac- 
terless music, seems wild and formidable in Mr. 
Marcoux’s.— Boston Transcript, Dec. 18, 1913. 





Mr. Marcoux as Athanael Gives a 
Strikingly Dramatic Performance 
Mr. Marcoux’s Athanael excited admiration a 

year ago and the impersonation was again strik- 

ingly dramatic and without extravagance. The 
psychology of the part, to use a pet phrase of 

Victor Maurel, is thoroughly understood by this 

accomplished artist, who knows that even in the 

beginning the sensuous charm of the Alexandrian 
meved the monk to his pious labor of conversion. 

And in his impersonation Mr. Marcoux is nearer 

to the wretched hero of Anatole France than to 

the conventional operatic figure with the Mes- 
sianic face and the melodramatic exit from the 
quiet. desert home, where at night he had dis- 
turbing visions. 

Athanae!l is one of Mr. Marcoux’s most ef- 
fective rformances and the music favors his 

yoice.— Boston Herald, Dec. 18, 1913. 
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NORTHWEST THE MUSIC EMPIRE MAKES ITS WAY! 














Calgary Symphony Orchestra, Max Weil, Conductor, Now in Its First Season of Carrying a Message of Musical Uplift Into Western Canada 


ALGARY, CAN., Dec. 13.—Northward 

the course of musical empire takes its 

way might aptly be said in connection with 
the Calgary Symphony Orchestra. 

The orchestra, inaugurated but a few 
weeks ago, has already given two concerts, 
the success of which holds out golden 
promise for the organization and its spon- 
sors. This was the program of the second 
concert given in Sherman Grand Theater 
on December 8: 

Symphony in G 
“Celeste Aida,’”’ from 
“Egmont,” Beethoven; 


minor, No. 40, Mozart; aria, 
“Aida,” Verdi; overture, 
introduction to Act III 


“Lohengrin,” introduction to Act III “Tristan and 
Isolde,” prize song, from “Die Meistersinger,’”’ 
Idylle, “‘Waldweben,” “Siegfried,” and ‘“Huldi- 
gungsmarsch,” Wagner. 

George Harris, tenor, was the soloist at 
this concert. The third concert will take 
place on January 19, with Marie Caslova, 
the noted violinist, as soloist. 

The orchestra publishes an attractive 
program with notes, after the manner of 
the Boston Symphony and other metropoli- 
tan orchestras. 

Like all undertakings of a similar nature, 
the new orchestra must depend partly on 


the support of subscribers for its main- 
tenance. On the list of its guarantors are 
the names of Calgary’s leading citizens. 
Max Weil, the conductor of the new mu- 
sical body is enthusiastic over its future. 
In speaking of the second concert he said: 
“Despite the oil strike in progress here, the 
orchestra is the talk of the city and its per- 
manency seems assured.” 

Besides Mr. Weil, these are interested in 
the work and destiny of the,new Sym- 
phony Orchestra: J. S. Dennis, honorary 
president; Justice Walsh and J. W. Camp- 


bell, honorary vice-presidents; T. F. Fyshe, 
president; R. J. Lydiatt, secretary; A. W. 
Price-Jones, vice-president; D. J. Young, 
treasurer; A. Bb. Cushing, J. W. Davidson, 
G. S. Dingle, T. M. Fyshe, R. J. Lydiatt, P. 
L. Newcome, A. W. Pryce-Jones, L. P. 
Strong, Frank Wrigley, D. J. Young, Mrs. 
A. W. Price-Jones, Mrs. H. W. Riley, 
board of directors; Mrs. A. W. Price- 
Jones, president; Mrs. G. West-Jones, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Harold W. Riley, sec- 
retary-treasurer, officers of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. 





MME. SZUMOWSKA’S RECITAL 


Pianist Fascinates Boston Audience in 
Mozart and Chopin Program 


30ston, Dec. 23.— Mme. Antoinette Szu- 
mowska, the eminent Polish pianist, gave 
rare delight to an assembly of friends and 
music students last evening at Jordan Hall 
in one of her inimitable recital-talks. Mme. 
Szumowska divides her program into two 
parts, during the first of which she sits 
at the piano and in a fascinating manner 
describes the varying phases and moods of 
the compositions that she is to perform. 
This analysis is followed by an account of 
the characteristics of the composers from 
whose works her program is made. She 
then plays the entire program in strict con- 
cert-room form. 

The composers selected for last evening’s 
talk were Mozart and Chopin. From Mo- 
zart the pianist played a Romanza and his 
Fantasie in D Minor, followed by these 
Chopin numbers: Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor, Etude in F Major, Prelude in D 
Flat Major, two Mazurkas in B Minor and 
C Major, Valse Brilliante in A Flat Major 
and Scherzo in B Flat Minor. 
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. pression on the audience. 





Mme. Szumowska’s superb technic and 
vivid powers of interpretation, combined 
with her interesting talk, made a strong im- 
She was recalled 
again and again and played several addi- 
tional pieces. 

In the audience was Ignace Paderewski, 
with whom Mme. Szumowska studied. 


W. H. L. 


Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma Pays 
Tribute to Memory of Nevin 


Tacoma, WaAsuH., Dec. 15.—At the Ethel- 
bert Nevin concert given recently in Tacoma 
by the Ladies’ Musica! Club the best loved 
works of the composer were successfully 
interpreted by Mrs. Ernest C. Bloomquist, 
soprano; Agnes Lyons, volinist; Mabel 
Nordenmalm and Margaret MacClean, pi- 
anists; John Purdy, ’cellist, and Mrs, Harry 
Ferneyhough and Mrs. George C. Hastings, 
who sang duets. Preliminary to the musical 
part of the program the life and work of 
Nevin were sketched by James Moore. The 
numbers on the program which the audi- 
ence applauded most were the soprano 
solos, “One Spring Morning” and “Doris” ; 
three water scenes for the piano, “The 
Dragon Fly,” “Ophelia” and “Narcissus” ; 
“A Day in Venice,” and “The Rosary,” 
arranged for female voices by the com- 
poser. 





Edwin Grasse, Blind Violinist, to Play 
with People’s Orchestra of Boston 


30sToN, Dec. 27-—The Boston Music 
School Settlement announces the first con- 
cert by the People’s Orchestra (Jacques 
Hoffmann, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, conductor) for Sunday afternoon, 
January 4, in the Huntington Avenue The- 
ater. By the courtesy of the music depart- 
ment of Harvard University Edwin Grasse, 
the blind violinist of New York, has been 
engaged for this concert. W. H. L. 





Ernst von Lengyel, the young Hunga- 
rian pianist, who was heralded a few sea- 


EARNS KAISER’S PRAISE 


Marguerita Sylva’s “Carmen” Again 
Evokes Imperial Encomium 
BERLIN, Dec. 27.—Marguerita Sylva’s 


Carmen has again earned the warm appro- 
bation of the Kaiser, who attended her 
performance the other night at the Royal 
Opera and afterward conversed with her 
for half an hour in the royal box. His 
Majesty mentioned parts in the opera that 
he considered especially well done and 
added that, as he had heard “Carmen” more 
than a hundred times, he might be consid- 
ered a fairly intelligent critic of it. 

Miss Sylva was asked during her stay 
here if she intended returning to America 
in the near future, and replied that, though 
she would like to, her engagements would 
make it impossible for the next two or 
three years. She now sings at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris and has engagements in 
Serlin, Buda-Pesth, St. Petersburg and nu- 
merous other cities, especially in Germany 
and Austria. 

Miss Sylva has introduced in Berlin the 
Paris fad of wearing gray hair and patches 
in the eighteenth century fashion. With 
her youthful face the effect is charming. 





Margaret Goetz Concludes Sixth Season 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 21.—Among many 
artists of renown who attended the réper- 
toire song classes of Margaret Goetz dur- 
ing the sixth annual season just closed 
were Mme. Gerville-Réache and Mme. Re- 
gina Vicarino, the American prima donna. 
The classes occupy a rather unique posi- 
tion in Los Angeles musical life. Starting 
in a very small way six years ago, the 
classes have recently had as many as two 
hundred students in attendance. Miss 
Goetz has already given six Schubert an- 
niversary programs and one Schumann 
centennial, combining lieder and chamber 
music. Soloists from nine of the churches 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena were repre- 








sons ago as a real “wonder child,” is now’ sented in a course of German_ lieder. 
touring Italy. Charles Demorest, Archibald Sessions, 
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Gertrude Ross and Lorna Gregg are the 
accompanists on the program. 


Crescent Conservatory Pupils Win 


Praise in Eureka Springs, Ark. 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., Dec. 23.—The ef- 
fective quality of the teaching methods in 
the Crescent College Conservatory was 
brought to notice at the Christmas concert 
given in College Chapel on December 16. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of Eduard Scherubel, director of the con- 
servatory. The pupils interpreted a pro- 
gram replete with difficult numbers’ by 
Brahms, Rubinstein, La Forge, Schumann 
and Raff in a highly commendable manner. 
The pupils who took part in the concert 
were the Misses Mabel Loomis, Christine 
Wilson, Allene Perkins, Cecil Day, Pauline 
Hoffman, Frances Eels, Beatrice Mabrey, 
Lucille Hooper, Elise Walker, Margaret 
Page, Hortense Cochran, Florence McRae, 
Walker, Talmage, Riddle, Norman. Elise 
Walker made a helpful accompanist. 


PIANIST WANTED 


A well-known vocal teacher, who has an 
ideal Summer place, wishes a first-class 
pianist to join with him in Summer 
school work. For particulars address: 
Summer School, “Musical America,” 505 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE LAND OF DERELICT HOPES 


Not even the cleverest of Englishmen can open his 
mouth to speak about America without getting into 
trouble. This has already been demonstrated by 
Bernard Shaw. John F. Runciman, the noted English 
critic, may not be as clever as the author of “The Per- 
fect Wagnerite,” but he never speaks without saying 
something. His latest reported utterance is one con- 
cerning the distinction between the man of the hour 
and the “creature of the hour,” as was to be read in 
“Echoes of Music Abroad” in last week’s MuSsICAL 
AMERICA. Dvorak, according to his dictum, finding 
himself the creature and not the man, took refuge in 
America, the “land of derelict hopes.” 

Delightfully absurd as this name is for America, it 
nevertheless harbors a certain truth that is not to be 
disregarded. No one living in America, surrounded by 
the intense activity of our musical life and brought 
constantly in association with the music of artists of 
the highest type, would ever in his wildest and most 
pessimistic moments dream of calling this country the 
“land of derelict hopes.” On the other hand, it is un- 
doubtedly true that from the earliest beginnings of the 
history of our national musical culture a very great 
many musicians of the old world, and especially in the 
earlier days from Germany, who could not hold their 
own among their more brilliant countrymen, sought 
fame and fortune, or a decent living at least, on Ameri- 
can shores. We owe a great deal of the quality of our 
early musical education in America to the migration 
of such persons having solid qualities of musicianship, 








even if not genius, who communicated their knowledge 
and ideals to the earlier American aspirants to culture. 

One of the tragedies of later years has been to see 
such men, who had been able for years to regard them- 
selves as musical kings in many American communities, 
superseded by our alert breed of younger musicians 
In finding themselves rele- 
“derelict hopes,” made so 


who are up with the times. 
gated to second place, these 


by too tight a clinging to the past, and the failure to 
wake up to American progress, have found in their 
bitter misfortune only what seemed to them to be in- 
justice. 


ARTHUR L TUBBS, Manager 


There are undoubtedly derelict hopes in America, but 
as the “land of derelict hopes” this country scarcely 
lives up to its name. 





MONTESSORI’S VISIT 


It is to be hoped that the recent visit of Dr. Maria 
Montessori to America will not have been overlooked 
by the educators of the musical world. Her message is 
probably the greatest and most important one which 
is being given in the field of education to-day, and 
those who have the matter of musical education in hand 
should not fail to get the drift of it and to begin to find 
where its principles may be applied in musical educa- 
tion. So phenomenally successful has been Montes- 
sori’s work with children in Rome that that city is 
establishing municipal schools upon the basis of it. 
The system as formulated and practiced has been 
worked out thus far only with very young children and 
in the field of music apparently only in such primitive 
matters as the recognition of differences in pitch and 
timbre. 

The basis of the system, which is that the child shall 
grow naturally in freedom and the joy of freedom, as a 
tree or a bird grows, under stimuli suited to the various 
ages of the child as it progresses instead of under a set 
of arbitrary rules that have little to do with the real 
truth concerning the child’s nature, is really nothing 
else than that by which a mature man who thinks and 
acts for himself guides his own development. When a 
man is left to himself he will show constancy to the 
thing that interests him and joy in the act of working 
at it. These are two chief tests which Montessori ap- 
plies in developing her system. Constancy of attention 
is a thing which most people suppose very young 
children to be incapable of. The reason their attention 
is not constant is because the thing which they are 
asked to be attentive to is not the thing which applies 
to the needs of their unfolding nature at that particular 
time. 

The joy which the artist finds in the free and untram- 
meled creation of his work, and which he has usually 
had to find for himself after the horrors of an arbitrary, 
forced and unsuitable education, Montessori brings to 
the child from its earliest years onward. The result is 
that the child develops rapidly and joyously, and ac- 
complishes in six months what is accomplished by the 
child under the ordinary and usually joyless method of 
education in two years. 

The idea is the true one, and its vitality is already 
being felt the world over, Montessori’s work already 
being translated into even the Oriental languages. All 
those whose interests lies in musical education should 
study into the matter, and for music’s and humanity’s 
benefit begin to appropriate and employ the principles 


involved. Herein is a great opportunity. 





MUSICAL GOLD BRICK 


The music publishing fake is the gold brick of the 
musical world, and as such it is surprising that it has 
not become as notorious and avoidable as that other 
well-known commodity of the metropolis. The familiar 
story has repeated itself, and the daily papers have 
given an account of the trial of the president of a 
Broadway “music publishing” concern who has appro- 
priated the funds of many ambitious versifiers who had 
answered his advertisements offering to have such 
verses set and published. It is doubtful if there is a 
single concern in the country which lives by advertising 
this form of transaction that is reputable or straight. 
Certainly there is none which has any standing in the 
musical world. Probably the only thing to do is to 
go on calling attention to this fact in the hope of an 
eventual complete enlightenment of the public. 

That some of the younger dupes in the present case 
were not aware of this familiar form of swindle is not 
strange, but that one who was thus swindled was a 
woman seventy years old is surprising indeed. 

Some of the verses submitted were published in the 
newspaper accounts of the trial, and the one pleasant 
circumstance in the whole matter is that some of the 
songs never got as far as publication. 





FUTURIST HOAX 


It is with a sense of inexpressible gratitude and relief 
that we learn from the cable dispatches that the art of 
the Futurists is not the real Futurist art at all, but 
merely a series of extravagances put out to call atten- 
tion to the real movement to come. The leader of the 
movement, Martinetti, deploring the fact that the repu- 
tation of Italy, as an art-producing country, rests 
wholly upon its past, decided to call attention in a 
sensational manner to the fact that his country has also 
a lively present and future in art. 

Those who have been worshipping at the shrine of 
cubes and cacophony will receive a blow in this an- 
nouncement. But we, in music, do not suffer so bitterly 
as they in graphic art, for cubism and kindred caviare 
has already been swallowed, and its laborious digestion 
is now in progress, whereas few of us have as yet 


heard the new “art of noise,” with its orchestras of 
snorters, puffers, wheezers and similar marvels. We 
still have time to escape—forewarned is forearmed. 








Personalities 























Violinist Betti as a Student 


Each of the musicians comprising the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet has a distinct individuality, and Adolfo Betti, the 
first violin, is just the sort of man one would expect as 
the untitular head of this organization of musical 
apostles. Thoughtful, introspective and studious are 
some of the adjectives which might be applied to Mr. 
Betti, and he is depicted above in an hour of intellec- 
tual refreshment at the Flonzaley’s villa in Switzerland. 


Gerville-Réache—Mme. Gerville-Réache, the famous 
contralto, has been honored with an invitation to sing 
at the White House on February 3. 


Jomelli—After Jeanne Jomelli had sung “The Mes- 
siah” with Walter Henry Hall’s chorus at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, the father of one of the young choris- 
ters indited to Mme. Jomelli a set of appreciative verses 
with the title “Jomellifluous Song.” 


Spalding—Albert Spalding, the violinist, has bought 
from Caressa & Francois a violin made by Joseph Guar- 
nerius del Gest, the great violin maker of Cremona. 
The price paid by Mr. Spalding is not given, but the 
instrument, which is dated 1735, is said to be one of the 
most perfect in the world. 


Martin—Riccardo and Elfrida Martin send their kind 
regards and best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to the editor of MustcaL AMERICA 
from Milan, under date of December 10, and also wish 
to be remembered to all their friends in the United 
States, through MusicaL AMERICA. 


Powell—The exceptionally high tide that visited New 
York and vicinity after last week’s storm caused con- 
siderable inconvenience to Maud Powell, the violinist, 
who, with her husband, H. Godfrey Turner, was im- 
prisoned in her motor car, surrounded by water for 
several hours. Mme. Powell was on her way to New 
York after spending the holidays at Great Neck, L. L., 
her country home. Her car ran slowly throu; gh three 
feet of water for a long stretch. 


Ober—“When the Kaiser bade me good-bye as | 
was leaving Berlin for New York he did not wish me 
bon voyage or good luck,” says Mme. Margarete Arndt- 
Ober, the new Metropolitan Opera contralto. “He said 
instead that he wished with all his heart that my 
American trip might prove a failure; he hoped they 
would not like me in New York, so I would return soon 
to Berlin.” 


Fay—Maude Fay, the American prima donna, will be 
heard in a large number of guest performances this 
season, aside from her usual appearances at the Royal 
Opera in Munich. Prior to her engagements at Covent 
Garden Miss Fay will sing in Dresden and also in 
seven of the.most important centers of Holland with 
orchestra. Her Covent Garden appearances will be in 
German and Italian operas. One of Miss Fay’s most 
notable successes of recent date was as Amelia, which 
she sang with the renowned baritone, Mattio Batistini. 


Melba—It is related of Mme. Melba that because of 
parental opposition to her adoption of the career of pro 
fessional singer her first concert “was a rather disas- 
trous affair.” She had gone with her family to a Sum- 
mer place in her native Australia and discovered that 
the village cemetery needed a new fence. 
to arrange a benefit concert, but her father heard of the 
plan and decided that the best way to defeat his daugh- 
ter’s aim was to advise his friends and acquaintances 
not to patronize the affair. The result was that she ap- 
peared before an audience of two individuals. 
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ITALIAN VIOLINIST, 
ARRIGO SERATO, AS 
GERMAN EXPONENT 














Violinist, to Tour 


Serato, 
America Next Season 


Arrigo 


Arrigo Serato, the young Italian violinist 
who is to make a concert tour of this coun- 
try next playing fre- 
quently this Fall in various European 
cities. In Vienna he played twice with 
d’Albert and Casals and he has also ap- 
peared in Budapest, Brussels, 
Liege and in all of the important German 
cities. 

Serato, who was born at Bologna, Italy, 
in 1877, comes of a family of musicians, his 
father having been favorably known as a 
‘cellist and professor at the Conservatory. 
tlis first teacher was F. Sarti. in his play- 
ing this young Italian violinist has become 
imbued with the spirit of German music 
and he is an eftectve exponent of Bee- 
thoven, Bach and Brahms. Serato is now 
a resident of Berlin. 


season, has been 


London, 


KREISLER IN ROCHESTER 


Orchestra Offers the 
Violinist as Soloist 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 23.—A brilliant 
audience paid tribute to Fritz Kreisler and 
the Rochester Orchestra at the Lyceum 
Theater last evening. The great Austrian 
violinist was greeted by a ringing round of 
applause when he appeared and he was re- 
called again and again at the conclusion of 
his numbers. He played the Tschaikow- 
sky D Major Concerto, op. 35, with un- 
erring mastery and insight into the musical 
value of the composition and also contrib- 
uted a group of smaller pieces which again 
demonstrated his marvelous _ technical 
equipment, interpretative power and superb 
tonal quality. Carl Lamson contributed to 
the enjoyment of this group by his artistic 
accompaniments. 

Great praise is also due Mr. Dossenbach 
and his men for their part of the program. 
The “Leonore” Overture, No. 3, of Bee- 
thoven, was splendidly played; a _ Ballet 
Suite by Gluck-Mottl was siven with grace 
and charm, and a vivid performance of 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Walkyries” 
brought the concert to an end. In all 
three numbers the orchestra gave evidence 
of the great strides it has taken. 


Local Famous 


Flonzaleys Give Schoenberg Quartet 


Private Hearing 


An audience that included many of the 
foremost musical figures in New York 
filled the Cort Theater last Sunday even- 
ing to hear a private performance of Ar- 
nold Schoenberg’s Quartet in D Minor bv 
the Flonzaley Quartet. The organization 
is to present this work of the much-dis- 


cussed German radical at its A®olian Hall 
concert on January 26, but in view of the 
intricacy of the composition invitations to 
a special hearing were issued to subscrib- 
ers and critics. The work, which occupies 
fifty minutes in performance was listened 
to with rapt attention and loudly applauded 
at the close. Detailed critical comment 
must, of course, be deferred until after 
the public performance, but it should be 
stated at this juncture that the work is in 
no sense obscure and that, despite the 
amount of twaddle that is now parroted 
about Schoenberg it contains much of a 
lofty type of beauty. 

Before the Quartet was played an inter- 
esting paper on the composer, his methods 
and ideals was read by Kurt Schindler. 





RECEPTION TO ORCHESTRA 


Stokowski and Philadelphia Symphony 
Honored by Van Rensselaer 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23.—In Horticultural 
Hall last evening about three hundred men 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, prominent in 
musical, literary, business and social circles, 
were the guests of Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer at a reception and smoker given by 
Mr. Van Rensselaer in honor of Leopold 
Stokowski and the members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Mr. Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Stokowski, Andrew Wheeler, secretary 
of the Orchestra Association, and members 
of the Board of Directors, welcomed the 
guests, and an excellent program was pre- 
sented in the concert hall by the entire or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Sto- 
kowski. 

live orchestral numbers, admirably suit- 
able to the occasion, were given in a manner 
which aroused’ enthusiastic applause. 
They were the “Huldigungsmarsch,” from 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” Rhapsody, the Valse Triste of Sibe- 
lius, the ballet music from “La Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 1. Solo features were the Meditation 
from “Thais,” Massenet, exquisitely played 
bv Thaddeus Rich, the concertmeister, and 
Saint-Saéns’s “La Cygne,” beautifully per- 
formed by Herman Sandby, the first vio- 
loncellist. 

At the conclusion of the program Mr. 
Van Rensselaer was importuned to conduct 
the orchestra in ‘“Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” as he did on a similar occasion two 
years ago to the delight of his audience. 
This time he declined, however, so the mu- 
sicians themselves struck up the lively rag- 
time piece and played it in a manner that 
made its rollicking measures sound almost 
like something “classic.” | re » 





NIELSEN IN OPERA CONCERT 


Boston Audience Hears Soprano in a 
Characteristic Performance 


30STON, Dec. 22.—Alice Nielsen was the 
principal soloist of the concert given last 
,0ston Opera House, sing- 
ing arias from “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Rigoletto” and these songs: “The Lark 
Now Leaves His Watery Nest,’ Parker; 
“The Last Rose of Summer,’ Moore; 
“Leaves and the Wind,’ Leoni; ‘Fairy 
Pipers,” Brewer. 

Miss Nielsen was in excellent vocal con- 
dition and again justified her exceptionally 
high reputation as a concert as well as an 
opera singer. The unusual beauty of her 
voice and her sureness of technic, her clean 
diction and musical spirit made each num- 
ber that she sang a pleasure. In response 
to much applause, after repeating earlier 
numbers, she added “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” to the last group of songs. 

Others who took part in this concert 
were José Mardones, who sang admirably 
an aria from “The ’ 


evening at the 


Huguenots,’ a duet 


from “Linda da Chamounix,” with Mr. 
Fornari and the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen”; Vincenzo Tanlongo; Rodolfo 


Fornar, who sang with much spirit the 
song of Figaro from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” and Hertha Heyman and Ernesto 
Giaccone, who joined in the singing of the 
Sextet from “Lucia.” 

There was a large, enthusiastic audience. 





Cadman Recital of Indian Music in 
Grand Rapids 


GraAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 22.—Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Kelsey opened their new home 
Saturday evening to four hundred guests, 
who were entertained by a musicale given 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, assisted by 
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the Indian princess, Tsianina Redfeather, 
who sang Mr. Cadman’s songs. On several 
occasions Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey have de- 
ligted Grand Rapids music-lovers by bring- 
ing noted artists to their home, but Satur- 
day evening’s musicale was one of the most 
artistic they have given. Mr. Cadman 
played the accompaniments for the Indian 
princess, who, in her native costume, is a 
handsome young woman, with magnetism, 
sincerity and a beautiful voice. She so 
pleased her audience that one almost forgot 
that she was only a beginner in vocal study, 
which her upper tones betrayed. Such de- 
fects were overshadowed, however, by the 
vividness of her emotional expression. In 
the second part of the program Mr. Cad- 
man lectured on Indian music, explaining 
how rhythm rather than melody was its 
basis. He mentioned Alice Fletcher and 
Arthur Farwell as among the pioneers in 
discovering and introducing Indian themes. 


E. H. 


Mr. Freund Makes an Address at the 
Von Ende School of Music 


John C. 
AMERICA, made an 
“Uplift of Music in 
cember g at the Von Ende School of 
Music. A large audience in the assembly 
rooms of the school applauded Mr. Freund 
in his plea for the recognition of American 
musical talent and the casting aside of the 
prejudice against everything American in 
music. 

Mr. Freund told many stories and anec- 
dotes culled from an experience of forty 
years in the musical life and musical indus- 
tries of this country. He held the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the close of the ad- 
dress, when he was heartily applauded. 

Lawrence Goodman, one of the piano 
teachers at the school, and Ottilie’ Schillig, 
soprano, a young artist-pupil of the Mme. 
Von Ende, presented a short musical pro- 
gram during the evening. 


editor of MuUSICAL 
address on the 
America” on De- 


Freund, 


Egenieff Pleases Toronto Audience 


Toronto, CAN., Dec. 22.—The song re- 
cital of Franz Egenieff, the popular bari- 
tone of the Berlin Royal Upera at Foresters 
Hall in this city, was attended by an au- 
dience representative of Toronto society 
and critical lovers of music. Mr. Egenieff 
introduced himself with four numbers by 
Wolf, which he sang in resonant voice and 
with excellent interpretation. He was at 
his best, however, in the second group, in 
the first two numbers of which Loewe’s 


“ 


“Der Noeck” and Schumann’s “Belsazar,” 
he revealed dramatic powers and marked 
talent in  tone-coloring. Jeno Kerntler 
proved himself a delightful accompanist and 
also gave two solos. R. b. 


Christmas Choral Concert in Ann Arbor 


\nn Arpor, Micu., Dec. 19.—A musical 
event in which a large number of Ann Ar- 
bor people were interested was the annual 
Christmas concert given last week by the 
Normal Choir of Ypsilanti, Irederick 
Alexander, director. The choir was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Annis D. Gray, contralto; 
Alice E. Bivins, soprano; Floyd Evans, 
viola; Harold Rieder, organist, and Alice 
Lowden, pianist. One hundred and seventy 
singers, all students in the State Normal 
College, made up the finely trained chorus. 
Mr. Alexander’s conducting was wonder- 
fully magnetic and the chorus produced a 
beautiful tone with exceptionally fine 
shading. The program contained “Wein- 
achtslied,” arranged as a folk song for 
men’s chorus; “Stille Nacht,” “Laudi Alla 
Vergine Maria,” by Verdi, for the four- 
part chorus of women, sung a capella; 
“A Legend,” by Tschaikowsky, also sung 
a capella and given with rare delicacy; the 
old French “The Sleep of the Child Jesus,” 
harmonized by Auguste Gevaert; “Chanson 
Joyeuse de Noél” and the Hallelujah Chorus 
from the ‘‘Messiah.” I. R. M. 


Steamship Aground with Nordica Aboard 


BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 28.—Accord- 
ing to a wireless message to Thursday 
Island, the Dutch liner Tasman has run 
aground on Bramble Cay, Gulf of Papua, 
and is in a dangerous position. One of the 
passengers is Mme. Lillian Nordica, the 
prima donna, who has been touring Aus- 
tralia, under the direction of Frederic 
Shipman. Accompanying Mme. Nordica 
are Paul Dufault, the tenor, and E. Ro- 
mayne Simmons, accompanist. 


Americans Studying Under Auer 


St. PETERSBURG, Dec. 27—Among Amer- 
icans who are at present studying violin 
with Prof. Leopold Auer and for whom 
that celebrated master makes encouraging 
predictions are Thelma Given, of Chicago; 
Barbara Harmon Treat, of Syracuse; Miss 
Hardiman, of Cincinnati; Miss Cooper, of 
Chicago; Rudolph Larson, of Boston; Ben- 
jamin Paley, of Chicago, and the Misses 
Copeland and O'Sullivan, both Canadians. 
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WHEN THE SPORTING EDITOR BECAME MUSIC CRITIC 





[From the Alliance, O., Review] 


i” being an off night for foot ball, basket 


ball and boxing, ye sporting editor ate 
a musical glossary and went to hear Wer- 
renrath sing. The glossary business was 
entirely unnecessary. A person does not 
need to know all about music to enjoy 
Werrenrath’s singing. He is a natural hit- 
ter and he connected safely on each trip 
to the plate Monday night. His fielding 
was close to the thousand mark, while the 
manner in which he handled a German 
offering from Grieg’s bat took the crowd 
by storm, and he was forced to do the 
stunt all over again. He had to doff his 
cap every time he came to bat after that. 
He hit for the circuit on his Irish songs, 
and he showed that he knew the inside stuff 
in his handling of “After”’—at least he 
reached the hearts of the people. In short, 
“Werry,” as the fans call him, was there. 
Baseball parlance aside, Werrenraths’ 
recital was a distinctive success. Some 
singers attract only the student of music 
by their art; some appeal only to the great 
mass of the unselect; the real artist reaches 
both classes and that is what Werrenrath 
does. His singing is simplicity itself and 
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yet without fault. Few singers acquire that 
happy combination. 

There was another feature to the even- 
ing and that was the playing of Mrs. Mur- 
rison, as accompanist. Her work was as 
artistic as that of the singer. Much of the 
playing was sight work and yet all was 
handled faultlessly. 





TOUR FOR MARIE DEUTSCHER 





American Violinist to Be Presented in 
Concert Here Next Season 


The new firm of Edelman & Gouldon, 
with offices at No. 220 West Forty-second 
street, having already secured an interna- 
tional artist in the person of Michael von 
Zadora, the Polish pianist, whose New 
York recital will take place in AZolian Hall 





Marie Deutscher, American Violinist 


on the afternoon of January 22, announces 
that it is closing negotiations for the Amer- 
ican concert tour of Marie Deutscher, a 
violinist, now meeting with successes 
abroad. The young artist is a protégée of 
Irving T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame. 

Miss Deutscher, who is a Brooklyn girl, 
received her early training in this country, 
and is now completing her studies under 
Theodore Spiering. She has already been 
heard in Germany and Switzerland in sev- 
eral public and private appearances, with 
remarkable success. She played the follow- 
ing program recently in Berlin: (1) 
Sonata in G Minor (Tartini), (2) Concerto 
in E Minor (Nardini), (3) (a) Melodie, op. 
42 (Tschaikowsky), (b) Tocatta (Tor 
Aulin). 

Philip Gordon, of New York, assisted 
Miss Deutscher at the piano. 





What the Century Opera Needs 
[Richard Aldrich in New York Times] 


What the Century Opera Company needs 
is intensive cultivation, and not expansion 
nor a scattering of its forces. There is 
needed a much higher standard in every- 
thing that goes to make up the sum of op- 
eratic performance—a standard that may 
in some respects be difficult to reach, but 
in others is perfectly possible, granted abil- 
ity, intelligence, skill, labor and patience, 
and a not wildly extravagant expenditure 
of money. These things are all at the 
command of the Messrs. Aborn, who have 
declared themselves willing and anxious to 
go higher. Everybody will hope they will. 





Metropolitan Opera Series at Popular 
Prices 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has an- 
nounced the opening of a special subscrip- 
tion for fourteen Saturday night perform- 
ances at popular prices, beginning on Jan- 
uary 24 and ending on April 25. Subscrib- 
ers to the Saturday night performances of 
last season have the right to renew their 
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subscriptions up to and including January 
5. On and after January 12 the books will 
be open to new subscribers. The prices 
will range from $4 to 75 cents. It is 
planned to present on these nights per- 
fermances of the same high standard as 
on the other subscription nights of the week. 





PITTSBURGH’S ‘MESSIAH ”’ 


Mozart Club Gives Its Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Performance 


PittsspurGH, Dec. 30.—Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” was again sung by the Mozart Club 
at Carnegie Music Hall last Friday night, 
with James P. McCollum conducting. The 
club, has sung this work each year for the 
last thirty-five. It has a well-balanced or- 
ganization and Friday’s performance was in 
all ways admirable. 

The soloists delighted the large audience 
present. Mabel Sharp Herdien sang the 
soprano solos in a voice of flexibility and 
wide range and sweet in tone. Ida Mae 
Heatley, of Pittsburgh, sang the contralto 
passages and made a most pleasant impres- 
sion. The tenor was Dan Beddoe—‘Dan” 
of old Pittsburgh days long ago— happy 
days—and his friends accorded him a 
hearty reception, for he is much beloved in 
Pittsburgh aside from his splendid musical 
ability. Arthur Middleton, who has de- 
lighted Pittsburgh audiences on previous 
occasions, sang with excellent tonal quality 
and charm of manner. Charles Heinroth 
presided at the organ and gave most val- 
uable aid, assisted by a string ty ee 


Cc. 5S. 








American Program by Louisville Quintet 
Club 


LouIsviLLE, Dec. 13.—By far the most in- 
teresting concert of its present season was 
given Tuesday night by the Louisville 
Quintet Club before an audience that com- 
fortably filled the Woman’s Club auditor- 
ium. As a triumphant vindication of 
American writers of concerted music it 
was an auspicious sign. The program em- 
braced Arthur Foote’s String Quartet, op 
32; the same composer’s Piano Quintet, op. 
38; MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” “To 
Autumn,” and “The Robin Sings in the 
Apple Tree” (arranged for string quartets 
by Karl Schmidt), and Mrs. H. A. 
Beache’s Piano Quartet, op. 67. 





A Policeman Who Changed Beethoven 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, tells the 
story of a concert at Leeds, England, where 
everything was safeguaided with police 
against suffragette dangers. 

The orchestra was playing the Leonore 
Overture No. 3, and when the horn player 
appeared behind the scene to give the effect 
of the trumpet call in the distance, he had 
just blown L's first long blast when an 
over-active policeman jumped at him from 
behind and snatching away his instrument, 
said: 

“What are you trying to do? Don’t you 
know there is a concert going on out there 
and they can hear you as plain as if you 
were on the stage?” 

gy overture proceeded without the horn 
solo. 





Songs of Edna and Anna Baugher Please 
Hotel Plaza Audience 


The Assembly Salon of the Hotel Plaza 
in New York was well filled on the after- 
noon of December 18, when Edna and 
Anna Baugher gave a very enjoyable song 
recital. They were capably assisted by 
David Griffin, baritone,-and Avery Jones 
at the piano. Edna Baugher possesses a 
clear and pleasant soprano voice, while her 
sister revealed a contralto of great strength 
and warmth. She scored most effectually 
in Del Riego’s “A Love Song,” her enun- 
ciation and intelligent phrasing being espe- 
cially marked. Mr. Griffin, whose voice is 
rich and full, sang among other things two 
oonas by Sidney Homer, which were well 
iked. 





Richard Strauss’s new “German Motette” 
was introduced at a recent concert of the 
Berlin Royal Opera chorus under the com- 
poser’s baton. 
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SCORES IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 8: ‘‘One 
rarely hears a group of the songs of 
Richard Strauss given with such ap- 
parent understanding as well as 
musical intelligence.”’ 
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The Special January Number of the Violin- 
ist known as 


The Violinist’s Annual 


and Handbook of the Profession 


will appear as usual with the New Year. 
The Violinist’s Annual is a large double 
number of The Violinist magazine, a beau- 
tiful issue, handsomely illustrated and of 
exceptional interest to all lovers of stringed 
instruments, 

The cost of The Violinist’s Annual is 25 
cents a copy, obtainable at all leading 
music stores or direct from publishers. 
Subscriptions to The Violinist received dur- 
ing January can begin with The Violinist’s 
Annual without extra charge. 
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prefer Mr. Satie’s inspiration to the imita- 
CHRISTMAS MUSIG BY tion of Mr. Ravel. 
I admire Mr. Ravel’s wonderful orches- 
tra, and | admire extremely much of his 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA music for both piano and orchestra, but 1 
think that if I were a child I would as 
oy sit in f — chair in kid gloves 
‘ an atent leathers, sit still an re- . ; ; 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite 27, Pacrt, ‘payers git lg - O Aon Intending purchasers of a strictly first- 
: ne " day as to be compelled to listen to ver i 
Heard for First Time—Bauer many performances of Mr. Ravel’s bine class Piano should not fail to 
Thibaud Recital artificial and ultra-sophisticated “Mother examine the merits of 
Goose” music. I should not like to see 
Bureau of Musical America, many —e = would enjoy that 
No. 120 Boylston Street, music. should fear for their health. 
Boston, December 29, 1913. And for me the music of Humperdinck is THE Ww Oo RLD R E N Oo Ww N ED 
N honor of Christmas-tide, the program ™usic for all peoples, and all children, and 
a hundred merry Christmases to come. 
of the Boston Symphony concerts of the Some of us, perhaps, are unaccountably 
last week offered music associated with the bourgeois. 
day. Humperdinck’s overture to “Hansel The greatest feature of this concert was 
und Gretel,” with its glorious melody and Mr. Noack’s playing of. the familiar con- 
pee ; : certo. It was the playing of a musician 
its infinite wealth of the most precious —anq a virtuoso. It was the playing of one 
thing in art—the true folk-spirit—headed who respected Mendelssohn and the classic 
the list. Ravel’s suite, “Ma Mére l’Oye” style in music making far too much to 
(“Mother Goose”) was heard for the first make a masterpiece of Mendelssohn’s a 
: ; vehicle for personal display or for so- 
time in Boston and a fantasy in the regu- galled “individual” misinterpretation. 
lar German manner, on Danish folk-tunes, Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud 
“Vagterweise,” by the Russian composer, played this afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Paul Juon, was also heard for the first [he program was so well arranged and so 
: ; disregardful of popular taste that it was 
time here—and probably for the last. Syl- with surprise I noted a hall comparatively 
vain Noack, second concertmeister of the well filled, considering the time of year, 
orchestra, gave a memorable performance of with as enthusiastic a gathering as I ever 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and Ber- saw at a concert of this nature. The pro- 
lioz’s overture, “Rob Roy” brought this gram consisted of the César Franck Sona- 
concert to an end. ta in A Major, in which Mr. Bauer was 
There is criticism aplenty of the thick- inclined to take the lead; three violin solos 
ness and the heaviness of Humperdinck’s from the Bach suite which includes the 
score. There is Philip Hale, for instance, Chaconne: the ‘“Faschingschwank” of 
to whom this music of Humperdinck’s is Schumann, for piano; the Kreutzer So- 
the abomination of desolation, and who is nata of Beethoven. The performance of 
— of saying a — — ¥ 28 this sonata must be — with the —< It is the special favorite of the refined and cultured 
whales, when he_ hears umperdincks performances of chamber music which : ; ; » 
voluminous orchestra, aping the Wagner- have been given here in years. A more musical public on account of its unsurpassed vane 
ian manner. There were even those who perfect ensemble could not be conceived, quality, unequalled durability, elegance of design 
preferred the music of Ravel to the music and the playing was eminently in the spirit and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
of Humperdinck. The homely and true of Beethoven. 
and beautiful music of Humperdinck is Mr. Thibaud, always an _ exceptionally Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
a ee e pose than the —_ serious artist for a violinist of the French 
polished, ingeniously orchestrated music by persuasion, could have been relied upon to 
Ravel. Contrary to possibly a majority, play with the utmost classicism, even S Oo HME R & Cc Oo M P A N 7 
my personal critical estimation of Mr. austerity of feeling. Mr. Bauer is possibly 315 FIFTH AVENUE (cor. 32d St.,) NEW YORK 
Ravel’s Christmas music is very low in- more modern in his manner. Both artists, 
deed. as a matter of fact, played as one, and 
I find this music thin, polished, artificial that one sat at the right hand of the com- 
to a degree. I confess that I prefer a less poser. Mr. Thibaud is, in my opinion, one 
sophisticated Christmas than Mr. Ravel’s. of the greatest violinists now before the 
I feel that if facts had been needed to public. Few have superior technic or 
prove to me the genuineness of Humper- musicianship. Few have such a tone, and, 
dinck’s music, and to convince me that, in the Bach music, Mr. Thiband was at 
long after comment and criticism now _ his best. The Chaconne was the climax ; ; ce 
written is forgotten, his music will be en- of his playing. Mr. Bauer gave a captivat- successful, with Carrefio, Whitehill and 


joyed—the score of Ravel’s was the one 
thing necessary to strengthen me in my 
conviction. 

There is in Paris a remarkable man, one 
of the most fantastical musical persons of 
today, who, however, is now and then bit- 
ten with genius, and who has in the past 
furnished suggestions that more celebrated 
composers, notably Mr. Debussy himself, 
have been quick to acknowledge and 
profit by. And among the tokens of genius 
which have flowed from the pen of Mr. 
Satie are some remarkable pieces which 
he calls “Gymnopédie,” possibly with Greek 
reference. The melody is certainly as 
Greek in its spirit as music could well be 
today. The pieces have, by the way, been 
exquisitely orchestrated by Debussy. Well, 
Mr. Ravel has simply helped himself 
bodily to one of Mr. Satie’s “Gymnopé- 
dies”; has not hesitated to adopt the 
rhythm, the harmonic color, and very 
nearly the curve of the melodic line. I 
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ing performance of the “Fasching- 
schwank,” as romantic, as poetic a per- 
formance as could have been desired. In 
response to applause too insistent to be ig- 
nored he played as an encore the little 
piece, “Des Abends,’ from the Fantasie 
Stiicke—a little piece by a great genius, 
all the same. OLIN DOWNES. 








Warner-Hambourg Trio and Symphony 
in Concerts of Rochester, N. Y. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The Ham- 
bourg-Werner chamber music concert on 
l'riday evening was one of unusual inter- 
est. Brahms’s Trio in C Minor was read 
with dignity, precision and beauty of tone; 
tlre Mendelssohn E Minor Violin Concerto 
was poetically interpreted by Jan Ham- 
hourg, but it was in the F Major Sonata 
by Richard Strauss that the best work of 
the evening was done. It was played with 
unanimity of feeling and true nobility of 
tone by Mr. Warner and Boris Hambourg. 

\ large audience on Monday night heard 
the Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenk, 
conductor, play the Haydn Symphony in G. 
Margaret Goetz Kellner, soprano, was the 
soloist. Two other numbers which were 
well handled by the orchestra were Uverture 
to “Benvenuto Cellini” by Berlioz and “Les 
Eryinnes,” by Massenet. I. R. B. 





New Orchestra and Choral Society for 
Asheville, N. C. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 18—The Ashe- 
ville Band and Symphony Orchestra, with 
a membership of twenty-one, and under 
the leadership of John Gray, was formed 
here recently. Bi-weekly concerts will be 
given. Actuated by the good example fur- 
nished by the orchestra for musical ex- 
pension here, the Asheville Choral Union 
was organized under the direction of Al- 
tha I. Ruby. The choral society has an 
initial membership of fifty. The two or- 
ganizations have pledged to co-operate with 
each other. C. T. Carr is president and 
J. W. Dunn secretary and treasurer of the 
new choral society. L, & 





A song recital by Luella Chilson-Ohr- 
man, soprano, with Susie B, Ford as ac- 
companist, proved a recent treat to Fon du 
Lac, Wis., music lovers. The program 
embraced simple ballads as well as opera 
arias, and appealed to a cultivated taste. 
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John M. Spargur, Conductor of the 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra 
SEATTLE, Dec. 24.—John M. Spargur, 


conductor of the Seattle Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, is the man of the hour in the sym- 
phonic life of Seattle. From the disband- 
ed organization under Henry Hadley, Mr. 
Spargur, the concertmeister under Mr. 
Hadley, enlisted the support of a few 
friends and gave a series of concerts after 
Mr. Hadley’s departure. The first year 
proved unsuccessful, but Mr. Spargur was 
not disheartened and tried again, dis- 
pensing with the manager and assuming 
the management and direction of the or- 
chestra himself. In the end he had a bal- 
ance in the treasury. 

This year Mr. Spargur has a guarantee 
fund of $10,000, which has made it possible 
for him to engage sixty men. So far 
this season his concerts have been very 


others as soloists. 

Mr. Spargur is also appearing as a lec- 
turer, illustrating his subjects with the or- 
chestra. These lectures have aroused much 
interest, and the citizens of Seattle are en- 
thusiastic over the results of the con- 
ductor’s untiring efforts to advance the mu- 
sical interests of the city. Mr. Spargur 
has shown himself a man of decided talent 
and able musicianship and would grace the 
conductor’s chair in many larger organiza- 
tions. 





Local Favorites Add to Reputation in 
Fort Wayne Recital 

Fort WAYNE, INbD., Dec 21.—Music lovers 

who went to Elks Hall on December 16 to 

listen to the joint recital of Kay Spencer, 

contralto; Tracy J. Kingman, baritone, and 


Emil Koeppel, pianist, assisted by Mrs. 
Afton Wolff Rodenbeck, soprano, and 
Mabel Hiser, accompanist, were well re- 


paid for their attendance. A _ tactfully 
chosen program, containing such works as 
Liszt’s “Lorelei,” Chadwick’s “Oh, Let 
Night Speak of Me” and Chopin’s C Sharp 
Minor Impromptu, received fine treatment 
from the musicians. Miss Spencer’s rich 
notes in her songs and Mr. Kingman’s 
operatic interpretations, particularly pleased 
their hearers. Mr. Koeppel’s piano solo 
showed thoroughness and sureness of tech- 
nic. The program closed with the trio, 
“Hast Thou Wandered?” by Cowan, sung 
by Miss Spencer, Mrs. Afton, Wolff Roden- 
beck. Miss Hiser aided largely to the suc- 
cess of the recital by her accompaniments. 
Mr. Koeppel has become the new organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 





Strauss Grateful to Metropolitan for Its 
“Rosenkavalier” Production 


In a letter to General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
received from Munich last week, Richard 
Strauss, the composer of “Der Rosenkava- 
ier,” has expressed his thanks for the ad- 
mirable way in which his opera was pre- 
sented in its new York premiére. He was 
sure that the cordial reception accorded the 
work was more than half due to the art- 
ists, especially Mme. Ober, Miss Hempel 
and Messrs. Goritz and Hertz. 





A new song cycle by Liza Lehmann 
called “Songs of Good Luck” has been in- 
troduced in London. 
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tion which stands in the same relation to 
9 PE the American people as the great foreign 
MUSICAL AMERICA S O N FORUM opera houses to their people. 
You wish—and rightly—to keep Amer- 
ican students of opera at home. Then en- 
[The Editor of Musitcat America will be glad performances that will educate the public the whole vocal mechanism out of balance courage the Century Opera, recognize its 


to receive and publish letters on subjects of inter- 
est to the musical world. The name of the author 
should be given in all cases, not necessarily for 
publication, but as an indication of good faith. On 
account of the large number of communications 
of this description received every week by MusicaL 
AMERICA it is requested that such letters be lim- 
ited, whenever possible to two or three hundred 
words, otherwise their publication may be delayed. ] 





Maggie Teyte on Fat Prima Donnas 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


I have just read with much relish the 
article about “The Prima Donna and the 
Too Solid Flesh” in last week’s issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. 

I note in closing you ask: “But was it 
not wonderful how Patti kept her figure?” 
And | am so strongly tempted to answer, 
“Not at all. Patti simply had brains and 
used them,” that I find myself saying it 
already. 1 can tell you just a personat bit 
about Patti that every one does not know. 
How well I remember her during the last 
three years at Carlsbad! Every morning 
found Mme. Patti up  betimes on the 
stroke of seven bells—think of it, you 
portly songbirds who lunch in bed and then 
stop there a bit longer to indulge in a 
siesta—then before partaking of any break- 
fast at all she would always walk—‘shank’s 
mare,” mind you—from the Savoy Hotel 
to the Kaiser Park and return by another 
route, thus covering a distance of about 
four or five miles before breakfast. Now, 
that is what I call a “Marathon” of which 
to be proud. What other exercise Mme. 
Patti took, I do not know, but this walk in 
“God's out of doors” every morning was 
sufficient in itself to give answer to the 
question of how she retained her splendid 
figure and youthful grace. 

To my mind the best possible tonic ‘and 
rejuvenator is not only exercise, but exer- 
cise in the open. Nothing gives me more 
possible pleasure than to ride in an open 
car, play golfi—18 or 36 holes if possible— 
and then return home and sing the next 
day. And never can I sing better than 
after such an invigorating experience. 

Oh, I should rather die than ever grow 
“fat and fussy”! I do hope the old adage 
“Laugh and grow fat” is a fallacy, for I 
do get so much fun out of living that I 
should hate to think that I would have to 
go around looking glum, when I am always 
so happy. But if I really believed it was 
true | would never even smile again! 

Maccig TEYTE. 





A Plea to “Mephisto” from an Opera-in- 
English Advocate 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am very much interested in the an- 
nouncement in your columns of the new 
plans of the Aborns to extend their field 
of operations to several cities throughout 
the country. I am also interested in what 
your Mephisto has to say upon the subject. 
But, dear Mr. Editor, if you will promise 
to make Mephisto keep his hot irons in the 
fire where they belong and not get after 
me with them, I would venture the sug- 
gestion that he gets a little blasé sometimes 
from hearing too much music, and does not 
appreciate the importance of this move of 
the Aborns in giving the country at large 
a chance to hear some kind of opera, even 
if it is not as good as Mephisto thinks it 
ought to be—that can be remedied little by 
little. Some of the lines are awful, I ad- 
mit, but any singer can alter his words to 
fit the outline of the rhythms of his music, 
and they can often be made as good as the 
original. 

The main thing at present is to spread 
the interest in opera over as much of the 
country as possible, and to accustom the 
people to hearing their mother tongue on 
the operatic stage. Then opera will cease to 
be a hothouse plant only for people of 
large means and gradually become a part 
of the musical life of the people. 

Why is it not possible for us to have a 
good local chorus in every large city in the 
country that can sing a reasonable réper- 
toire in English and then exchange the 
principals from time to time? 

I sincerely believe the next great operatic 
move in America will be something of this 
kind. It will give opportunities to the 
countless possessors of good voices to be 
found everywhere in America, to climb up 
step by step to the very highest ranks with- 
out having to spend years in foreign lands 
for exactly this purpose. 

Furthermore, from a practical standpoint, 
it will give our wonderful American girls 
a fair and square opportunity to climb these 
steps to fame, and, at the same time, to 
earn a good respectable living. There are 
hundreds of singers in America who can 
make good in a company such as one finds 
in many opera houses in Europe but who 
never will reach the great heights of the 
Metropolitan company. They can give good 


that can pay) only a moderate price. 

Of course, Mephisto will not be able to 
attend these performances—some one will 
have to stay home to ’tend the fire! 

Now, my good Mephisto, do not throw 
any cold water on this scheme. Help it all 
you can, for the country needs it, and hun- 
dreds of singers need it. If you do not 
help it, that your editors will chuck you 
into one of your own fire pots when you 
are not looking is the earnest hope of 

Yours truly, 
PerLEY DUNN ALpRICH. 
Philadelphia, Dec. ar. 


The Question of Paderewski’s Pounding 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


The question of Paderewski’s pounding 
seems to have become an important sub- 
ject, judging from the many criticisms and 
articles appearing all over the country 
where the Polish pianist has been heard 
lately. Years ago this “pounding” gave 
rise to a few jokes, now and then, but the 
critics seem to take themselves more se- 
riously now, which shows an advance in 
knowledge and seriousness of purpose on 
their part. 

However, the subject of pounding the in- 
strument is a grave matter. It is most de- 
cidedly a great fault on the part of the 
artist. The silly “excuse” that Rubinstein 
or Liszt also pounded only shows igno- 
rance. Liszt might have had an excuse in 
the comparatively small volume of tone a 


Boesendorffer or an Erard could legit- 
imately deliver, as a fortissimo almost 


broke the string or hammer if the artist 
happened to be unduly nervous. 

But with modern pianos, like the Stein- 
way, Mason & Hamlin or Knabe, which so 
willingly deliver a forte fortissimo with- 
out any great effort from the artist, and 
many times more volume than the old style 
instruments did, the artist, if he pounds on 
such an instrument, deserves all the criti- 
cism which he gets, and ought to be dealt 
with either as an immature performer or 
as a man whose usefulness. has passed. 

It has been said that the modern orches- 
tra is so large that it drowns the voices 
of the singers. That may be, but even 
with a large orchestra a forte, as well as a 
pianissimo, has the same meaning now as 
it had when the orchestras were smaller. 
And the same can be said concerning the 
modern piano—nuances will always be ruled 
by proportion. The trouble with the man 
who pounds is that he has not the endur- 
ance to carry a crescendo to a climax, and, 
when exhausted, he, in a last effort, 
pounds. 

Of course, an artist like Paderewski can- 
not be ignorant of his own shortcomings. 
[ suppose it is a case of the same kind as 
the well-known farewell performances of a 
Patti or a Melba, which make great artists 
a little careless of the high repute they so 
gloriously won and earned some twenty 
years ago. Sincerely yours, 

ErNstT Bystrom. 

srooklyn, December 27, 1913. 

No. 10 Court Square, 





Teaching Singing by Guesswork 


To the Editor of MusitcaL AMERICA: 


I am in sympathy with Mr. Freund’s 
movement toward eliminating fake music 
teachers, especially those who profess to 
teach singing. 

No doubt thousands of voices are ruined 
yearly by empirical teachers. Nearly all 
students are at the mercy of chance when 
selecting a vocal teacher, so a few hard 
facts may not be out of place. The old 
Italian method is supposed to be the 
foundation of nearly all voice training. 
There has been so much said about this 
old school that it may shock your readers 
to learn that those who have made ex- 
haustive investigation could find no record 
of any consequence concerning this so- 
called method. 

Having been a scientific investigator 
seeking the truth for many years, and be- 
ing deeply interested in the art of training 
the voice for artistic singing, I made con- 
siderable research, trying to find out what 
some of these teachers really knew about 
the old Italian method. I was certainly 
surprised to hear some of the absurd state- 
ments made concerning it. 

The first one I consulted in regard to 
what method he taught said, “Why, I 
teach the only right method.” When asked 
what this method is composed of he re- 
plied, “It is the old Italian method, of 
course, and it consists of opening the 
throat wide and deep and having the voice 
rest upon. the breath.” If he had under- 
stood anything about the laws of acoustics 
he never would have made such an absurd 
statement. He did not even know that 
making a_ special effort to widen and 
deepen the opening in the throat throws 


and is very injurious to tone. It would be 
a waste ot time and space to mention other 
foolish remarks and would-be explanations 
based entirely upon the imagination of 
several others claiming to teach this same 
“old Italian method.” It all goes to show 
how singing is taught by guess work, in- 
stead of by knowledge of the truth regard- 
ing it. 

lf these teachers would only take time to 
look up a few scientific facts about the 
proper action of the different parts 
of the vocal instrument they would 
change their views entirely and get much 
better results with their pupils. 

It is high time that the truth were 
known, so that earnest pupils may get 
something for their time and money spent, 
instead of getting nothing of value, and in 
the end having their voices ruined. The 
same thing is true about so many of our 
singers (even among the best), not being 
able to sing understandable English. This 
also goes to show that their teachers do 
not understand the proper working of the 
pronouncing organs, or they would teach 
them to sing, so that they could pronounce 
properly in any language and with the best 
tone quality also. We know of some 
teachers who go abroad to study for a few 
weeks during the Summer with some 
teacher of note, who come back here and 
make people believe they have studied 
faithfully for three, four or more years 
with Madame M. or Signor D.—— and 
claim to teach his or her method, when 
they know in their own heart and soul that 
they are telling a falsehood and are only 
doing so to deceive the public and get their 
money. 

When we consider that there are be- 
tween eighteen and twenty thousand con- 
scientious pupils who go abroad to study 
singing for at least ten months every year 
for many years, with the idea in mind of 
becoming great singers, and endeavor to 
recall how often we hear of just one real- 
izing his or her ambition, we realize that 
there is something fundamentally wrong. 

Who is at fault, pupil or teacher? The 
teacher, of course! 





FREDERICK AIKENS. 
New York City. 


Urges More Generous Recognition of 
the Century Opera Performances 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


You are winning deserved commendation 
as a champion of American music and mu- 
sicians. Please do not, however, in your 
survey of the situation abroad, overlook its 
development at home. 

There is an American institution of mu- 
sic in our midst which, it seems to a good 
many of us, does not meet with its just 
deserts at your hands. I refer to the Cen- 
tury Opera—backed by Americans, man- 
aged by Americans, with a very high per- 
centage of American singers. This institu- 
tion is not yet four months old, but has 
already put some notable successes to its 
credit—no mean achievement, at its tender 
age. If there have been less successful 
efforts and even one partial failure (at least 
on its first night)—well, those who heard 
“Hoffmann” and “Tannhauser” at the Met- 
ropolitan, at their first presentations this 
season, realized that even the oldest and 
most polished institution of opera may have 
its “off night.” If Jove himself may nod 
sO conspicuously, may not his son take a 
cat-nap too? 

Are you being quite just (not to ask for 
generosity) to this American enterprise, 
when, for example, you discuss so cred- 
itable a performance as “Carmen” with the 
curt paragraph: “Carmen proves disap- 
pointing?” What did you expect? The 
orchestra showed marked improvement, the 
choruses had life and were, in the main, 
well sung, the opera was well mounted and 
well rehearsed, the principals displayed 
three excellent voices and Miss Kathleen 
Howard, in the title role, gave to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of the audience, a new, 
vivid and highly interesting interpretation 
of a favorite character. Why not mention 
the fact that the audience applauded con- 
stantly and vigorously (there is no claque 
at the Century), and stayed immovable un- 
til 11.30? Your persistent use of the words 
“disappointing,” “fair” and other deadly 
weapons of discouragement applied to an 
institution which gives so much for so 
little, which is filling (as the size of its 
audiences proves) a long-felt want, and 
for which the entire staff, and especially 
the leading singers are working with an 
energy and devotion probably never 
equaled in the operatic world, seems, to 
the faithful readers of your paper, to show 
on your part a fatal hesitancy to indorse 
anything new (a symptom of old age, re- 
member!), and an ungenerously carping 
spirit toward the most American operatic 
institution in the world—the only institu- 


many merits, be lenient to its deficiencies 
which time will make good, so that other 
cities may follow the example of New 
York, and ‘we may have a national opera, 
like Germany, France, Italy and Russia, 
which will give our young singers those 
opportunities in their own country in 
search of which they must now go abroad. 
Be just; be more than just—be generous! 
You can afford it! Your sincere well- 
wisher, AN AMERICAN OPERAGOER. 
New York, December 27, 1913. 


Public Idols and the Music Critics 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of the thirteenth inst. your 
correspondent, Mr. De Bueris, despairs of 
an “earthly vocabulary” to do justice to 
Caruso’s present merits. Long-standing ad- 
miration and unconscious present indul- 
gence have perhaps produced this state of 
supreme rapture—agreeable, but dulling the 
critical powers. Three remedies suggest 
themselves: (1)Compare some of Caruso’s 
early phonograph records with very recent 
ones; (2) listen carefully to his singing, 
forgetting his name and reputation for the 
time being; and (3) read comments by ed- 
itors and competent staff critics in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA and elsewhere. 

Under the third head it is interesting to 
note on page forty-two of the issue in 
which Mr, De Bueris’s letter appeared, in a 
review of a performance of “Aida”: “Only 
after the Nile scene, when Caruso had sung 
three or four high A’s very loudly and 
blatantly, did the house give itself up to 
clamorous signs of joy. The tenor 
sang throughout most of the evening with 
a hollow, muffled cuality of tone and a 
marked lack of resonance in the lower reg- 
ister.” There is no statement of a possible 
indisposition of the singer; and in any 
case really great performers never bellow— 
are never blatant. 

Apropos of this defect your “Mephisto” 
recently referred (November 15) to the 
“powerful tone which some artists, not only 
pianists, but singers, are crazy to produce.” 
And in the November 22 issue we learn 
that Caruso “sang loudly and held high 
tones long. And when Caruso can sing 
tones at once long and loud, nine-tenths of 
his adorers are ready to rise up and call 
him blest.” And on the matter of the 
vital, fundamental consideration of tone- 
quality there appears in your issue for No- 
vember 29: “While Caruso’s voice has no 
longer the marvelous resonance and bril- 
liance that it once had, his artistry has 
gained.” 

It is probable that editors and critics sel- 
dom have a desire to interfere with the en- 
joyment of listeners to music; but it is their 
duty as specialists to warn the public 
against false standards of judgment. The 
public is culpably tardy in recognizing merit 
early in a performer’s career and equally 
inert at its close in failing to note the de- 
cline. And it is for broad, judicial critics 
to correct this displacement of public ap- 
proval as far as possible, and make it coin- 
cide more exactly with the period of gen- 
uine high merit. 

The editor of MusicAL America has un- 
dertaken to correct the musical standards 
and judgment of our public, with a view to 
a fairer appreciation of native talent; and 
has not hesitated in his recent campaign to 
criticise vigorously such idols as Paderew- 
ski and Ysaye, who still fill large halls and 
are thunderously applauded. There are 
perhaps excellent grounds for extending 
the list. Very truly yours, C. W. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 18, 1913. 





Good Music in Quintets 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Has it ever struck any musician or lover 
of the divine art that some of the most 
glorious and inspired music ever composed f 
is contained in the form of quintets? Take, 
for instance, Beethoven’s Quintet for : 
Strings in C Major, op. 29; Mozart’s Clari- 
net Quintet in A Major or Schubert’s C 
Major String Quintet, op. 163. Can any- 
thing more transcendently sublime be im- 


agined than these three works? Then 
there is Mozart’s delicious String Quintet 
in G Minor, Schumann’s superb Piano 





Quintet in E Flat, op. 44; Brahms’s mag- 
nificent F Minor Quintet for piano and 
strings, op. 34, and the same composer’s 
exquisite Clarinet Quintet in B Minor, op. 
115. There are some other truly splendid 
quintets in existence, but those seven just 
mentioned are unquestionably the finest. 


Fach one is unsurpassed and unsurpassa- 
ble in its imperishable beauty and will con- 
tinue to delight and elevate mankind as 
long as the world lasts. 
Yours very truly, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
London, Dec. 17, 1913. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY'S 
ANNUAL ° MESSIAH ” 


A Notable Quartet of Soloists 
Appears with Louis Koem- 
menich’s Chorus 





It is indeed a late day to record impres- 
sions of that unrivalled musico-religious 
composition “The Messiah” by George 
Frederick Handel. With the coming of 
Christmas-tide oratorio societies all over 
the world muster up their forces and sing 
it, once, twice or thrice, as the case may 
be, to the alleged delight of audiences, 
largely made up, however, of persons who 
consider it their duty as devout Christians 
to listen to its forty or more numbers 
each year. 

The Society of New York 
never fails to attract capacity audiences 
to its performances of the work, giving it 
twice, matinée and evening during Christ- 
mas week annually. This year it presented 
it on Friday afternoon, December 26 and 
Saturday evening, December 27, at Carne- 
gie Hall. Under Louis Koemmenich’s 
baton the chorus was assisted by a dis- 


Oratorio 


tinguished solo quartet, Corrinne Rider- 
Kelsey, soprano; Christine Miller, con- 
tralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Frederic 


Martin, bass; the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York and Frank L. 
Sealy at the organ. 

Mr. Koemmenich’s reading of “The 
Messiah’ was fully commented upon in 
this journal a year ago when he conducted 
it at the second concert in his first year’s 
conductorship of New York’s veteran or- 
ganization. It was in the main a replica 
of last year’s performance, as far as he 
was concerned; in one or two things, how- 
ever, was he less happy in last week’s per- 
formance. The “Surely He Hath Borne” 
chorus and the chorale-like close of “All 
We Like Sheep” on the words “And the 
Lord Hath Laid on Him” were taken too 
quickly, at a pace that robbed them of their 
full majesty and nobility. Also the or- 
chestral-postludes in the solo numbers 
were unduly rushed and frequently played 
with too full a body of tone. Barring this 
Mr. Koemmenich handled his singers in 
his accustomed able manner, obtaining 
sterling results in the majority of cases. 

The soloists were all of them much ap- 
plauded and proved to be happily chosen 
for their respective tasks. Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey understands the music of Handel 
as do few sopranos of the day and she 
succeeded in filling her airs, notably “Il 
Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” with de- 
vout and reverent feeling in addition to 
her clear, pure vocal possession. Earlier in 
the work she was not always true to the 
pitch, though one may willingly forgive an 
artist of such disinguished ability a mo- 
mentary lapse. 

Miss Miller, whose appearance as solo- 
ist in this society’s annual “Messiah” has 
become a cause for joy, was at her best 
and delivered her airs as only an artist of 
her wholly sincere and_ conscientious 
ability can. Never has she sung “He Was 
Despised” with a deeper significance, with 
a more searching richness of voice and 
with a more poignant realization of its 





BOOK VI OF GRADE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANO 


Compiled by Mrs. CROSBY ADAMS 


is now available. This book contains a wealth of 
good material. 

Writings by the older masters largely predominate. 
The preparation for polyphonic playing is interest- 
ingly presented through a number of the simpler 
selections of that nature by Handel. The book con 
tains many other fine examples of writing by the old 
masters and which adapt themselves thoroughly to 
the grade of difficulty involved in this series. 

The contents of Book VI is largely supplemental 
to Books IV and V, except that greater demands are 
made for musical interpretation. It is indeed a 
unique volume, one that teachers will thoroughly 
appreciate. 

Price uniform with the other books. 
ject to sheet music discount. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 
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Classic Setting for Modern Recitals in 
California’s Open Air Greek Theater 
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Mme. Gabrielle Chapin Presented to 4,000 Hearers at Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal., by Prof. W. D. Armes, with Frederick 
Maurer Seated at Piano 
AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20—The of 4,000 at her first concert at the being recalled many times. It was _ the 
appended photograph shows Mme. Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal. Fred-  singer’s first experience in an open air re 
Gabrielle Chapin being introduced by erick Maurer is at the piano. On this oc-_ cital and she found it a most invigorating 
Prof. W. D. Armes to the audience casion Mme. Chapin won a great ovation, one. KF. V. 
emotional meaning. Her other solos were mas Oratorio” of the great Johann Sebas great ensembles with the chorus were al- 


finely done as well. 

And Mr. Williams might sing in his un- 
rivalled way, “Thy Rebuke Hath Broken 
His Heart” a dozen times an evening were 
the vote taken. There is no voice in 
America today to which such a recitative 
and air “Behold and See” is so well suited. 
The great tenor poured forth golden tones 
in it, tones that were filled with a heart- 
breaking sorrow and an undeniable appeal. 
His “Thou Shalt Break Them” was 
dramatic, fiery and the A at the close was 


a real ringing, rousing tone, of which 
everyone in the audience was proud. 
Mr. Martin likewise was welcomed by 


his hearers. It was his first appearance 
with this chorus and his work earned him 
the right to a permanent engagement as 
bass soloist in future “Messiah” perform- 
ances. Unrivalled is this American bass in 
“Why Do the Nations?” which he sang 
superbly. His command of the oratorio 
style is notable and his voice sounded quite 
as resonant as ever, his runs as sure and 
smooth while his delivery had an impres- 
sive authority. 


“The Messiah” will doubtless be sung 
next year and for many years after. To 
the recorder of musical events the ques- 


tion “Why not some other Christmas ora- 
torio?” has often presented itself. Were 
there a dearth of great works appropriate 
for presentation at this time there would be 
no ground for the query. But the “Christ- 


tian, the smaller work of the same title by 
Saint-Saens, and numerous others would 
be a relief and would surely interest and 
satisfy a body of true music lovers to 
whom Handel's thread-worn oratorio has 
long since ceased to be of moment. The 
little city of Bethlehem, Pa., devotes itself 
assiduously to the study of the choral 
masterpieces of Bach and presents its re- 
sults each Spring in a festival. Can the 
great city of New York continue singing the 
indisputably lesser and forego the privilege 
of singing Bach, especially when it 
sesses an able chorus and a competent con- 
ductor for noteworthy performances ? 


A. W. K. 


pos- 


Verdi Requiem Sung by Providence 


Arion Club 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 22.—The Arion Club be 
gan its thirty-fourth season with an unusual 
ly fine performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” on 
Thursday evening in honor of the centenary 
of the birth of the composer. The chorus 
has been greatly enlarged this year and th: 
greater volume of tone resulting was esp? 
cially welcome in the massive choruses ot 
this grateful work. The club was fortunate 
in its selection of the solo quartet, consist- 
ing of Grace Kerns, Mildred Potter, Wil- 
liam Pagdin and Albert Janpolski. Their 
voices blended most perfectly in the num- 
bers for duo, trio and quartet and in the 
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ways adequate and finely effective. Their 
solo work was consistently impressive and 
characterized by fine quality of tone and 
musicianship. The orchestral support. was 
furnished by the Boston Festival Orches- 
tra and Dr. Jules Jordan conducted with 
sure and steady hand. There was a very 
large audience. G. F. H. 


Songs of Robert Brydon, Jr., Help Hos- 
pital Fund in Alexandria, Va. 

\LEXANDRIA, VA., Dec. 23.—Robert Bry- 

don, Jr., a dramatic baritone, made a very 


‘good impression in a song recital given for 


the benefit of the hospital building fund in 
the Young People’s Building on December 
11. Mr. Brydon is a pupil of Robert S. 
Phifer, of the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
Dr. Frederic C. Freemantel, of Philadel 
phia, and is the possessor of a wide range 
and rich and smooth quality of voice. The 
baritone interpreted a group of songs of 
which the audience applauded most Schu 


mann’s “Lotus Flower,” Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord” and the “Fiddler of Dooney” by 
l'owe. The recital was under the direc- 


tion of Walter Edward Howe, who proved 
an able accompanist to Mr. Brydon, and 
eat ae saiaalll + Bin ‘ell’ 
cave a meritorious reading of MacDowell's 
on the piano. 


“Sonata Eroica” 











Just Issued 


New Songs by 


MARY HELEN BROWN 


A PLAINT JUST YOU 
THE GIFT MISTRESS MINE 
TO A HIDDEN VIOLET (Vocal Duet) 


G. Schirmer, Inc. The John Church Co. 
New York New York. 


Thoughts of You 


dedicated to and 
sung by 


Signor Enrico Caruso 


G. Ricordi & Co. 
14 East 43rd Street, New York 
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BRUSSELS ACCLAIMS 
A NEW CONDUCTOR 


Georges Schneevoight Makes Pro- 
found Impression with 
Monnaie Orchestra 





BrussE_s, Betcium, Dec. 19.—The third 
Concert Populaire brought to us by good 
fortune Georges Schneevoight as  con- 
ductor. This is not the first time Mr. 
Schneéevoight has been in Brussels, for as a 
student he passed two years here as a 
pupil of the late Joseph Jacob, ’cellist. In 
1905 Schneevoight, who in the meantime 
had abandoned the career of the virtuoso 
and had become a full-fledged conductor, 
again visited Brussels where he achieved 
an enormous success with the Kaim Or- 


chestra of Munich, the conductorship of 
which was offered him after the resigna- 
tion of Felix Weinyartner. 

It is safe to say that no other visiting 
conductor for many years has made so 
profound an impression in Brussels as has 
Mr. Schneevoight. Endowed with a keen 
sense of rhythm, with an absolute knowl- 
edge of exactly the effects he wishes to 
produce, the entire orchestra becomes a 
most wonderful instrument under his guid- 
ance, produces the most remarkable nu- 
ances, and gives interpretations which one 
rarely has the opportunity of hearing in 
this city. When one realizes that our visit- 
ing conductors are given only three re- 
hearsals for an entire program, one can- 
not help but wonder what a man like 
Schneevoight could do were he to have the 
Monnaie Orchestra in full control for a 
season or two. 

The soloist at this concert was Jacques 
Thibaud. At the public rehearsal he played 
divinely the Poem of -Chausson and the 
“Spanish” Symphony of Lalo. Thibaud, 
who is always a favorite in Brussels, was 
heard the other night for the second time 
this Winter at the Cercle Artistique in as- 
sociation with Joseph Bonnet, the Parisian 
organist. The Concert Populaire therefore 
marked his third appearance in Brussels 
this Winter. 

While many prefer the interpretation of 








The French Tenor 
LEON 


LAFFITTE 


gave striking performances at 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE in 
BUTTERFLY, TOSCA,FAUST, 
and CAVALLERIA. Reviews:— 


BUTTERFLY 


Mr. Laffitte is a tenor of unusual ac- 
complishments and particularly notice- 
able last night were his clear, vibrant 
upper tones, the A’s and B-flat’s that 
rang like bells. Mr. Laffitte’s  per- 
formance was musicianly and it sup- 
plemented well the interpretation of 
Miss Bori.—Boston Post, Dec. 9, 1913. 


Mr. Laffitte took the part of Pinker- 
ton. His voice carries well and he had 
effective moments as a singer.—Bos- 
ton Globe, Dec. 9, 1913. 


Mr. Laffitte sang honestly and acted 
without heroics and with much under- 
Standing of the character.—Boston 
Traveler-Herald, Dec. 9, 1913. 


FAUST 


He brought to his work an intensity 
of style that was effective. His share 
in the first act was given in a fervid 
style, suitable enough to the old phil- 
osopher who longed for renewed youth. 
“Salut demeure”’ became _ unusually 
effective in its lyric smoothness. He 
was best in his solos, which the well- 
filled house was quick to appreciate.— 
Boston Advertiser, Dec. 8, 1913. 


TOSCA 


Mr. Laffitte, whose assumption of 
the part was his first in this city, con- 
tinued to show that his voice is an 
effective one, that he has a sense of 
Puccini’s long curved melodies—a thing 
not yet apprehended by all tenors— 
and that he acts with honesty and 
diligence.—Boston Globe, Dec. 23, 1913. 


CAVALLERIA 


Mr. Laffitte added distinction to the 
cast for the opera. His singing was 
done with fine spirit.—Boston Herald, 
Dec. 21, 19138. 














Ysaye and of Capet in the Chausson Poem, 
I do not believe another violinist could 
give the magnificent reading of the Lalo 
Symphony that Thibaud does. Unfortun- 
ately he appeared only at the rehearsal, 
having received a telegram. Sunday morn- 
ing telling of the serious illness of his father 
at Bordeaux. Mlle. Kousnezoff, who is now 
a guest at the Opera here, took his place 
at the last moment, but evidently had un- 
dertaken a task too difficult for her. To 
make matters worse her score of the “Libe- 
stod” from Tristan did not correspond 
with that of the orchestra, and her ap- 
pearance all in all was a fiasco. 

Two very good pianists have been heard 
here recently. Alice Jones, a pupil of De 
Greef, was heard in the Salle Nouvelle in 
an exacting program of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Liszt. Her large audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic in praise of her 
work, and her recital was far above the 
average of those given here by the younger 
artists. Lony Epstein, a pupil of Carl 
Freidberg of Cologne, was heard in the 
Grande Harmonie, but did not attract so 
large an audience as Miss Jones, although 
she proved herself to be an excellent artist. 


Two New Concert Series 


There have recently been established in 
Brussels two new series of concerts, both 
of which have given proofs of efficiency. 
The first is known by the name of “Les 
Concerts Anciens,” the second the “Decem 
Bruxellois.” The latter is a chamber music 
organization which is practically made up 
from the faculty of the Royal Conserva- 
tory here. At its second concert recently 
works by Mozart, Handel and Beethoven 
were presented in an admirable manner. 

Yvette Guilbert has just given two of her 
characteristic recitals in costume and met 
with a tremendous success. She was as- 
sisted by two excellent artists, M. Fleury, 
flutist, and D. Jeisler, pianist. 

The “Pénélope” of Gabriel Fauré has 
been meeting with great success at the 
Opera with Claire Croiza in the title rdle. 
Incidentally it was for Mlle. Croiza that 
this rdle was written. Fauré himself came 
from Paris for the final rehearsals and 
wrote a most enthusiastic letter to Messrs. 
Kufferath and Guidé, the directors of the 
Monnaie, congratulating them on the man- 
ner in which they were presenting his 
work. 

At the Monnaie also one may now hear a 


work of Claude Debussy’s which has a 
peculiar interest for all Debussyites— 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” which won for its 


composer in 1884 the first prize of Rome. 
A Theater with a History 


One of the most popular theaters of the 
Belgian provinces, the Pavillon de Flore, 
celebrated last week the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. This theater was 
created by the two brothers Ruth, who car- 
ried on an extensive business of gardening, 
and who erected among their greenhouses 
a modest little building which was destined 
to mark the starting point in the careers 
of some of our most famous artists. 
About 1870, Nicholas Ysaye conducted 
there an orchestra of eighteen musicians, 
which was largely composed of young 
students then at work in the Conservatory 
at Liege. We find, as members of the 
orchestra, César Thomson, Musin, Marsick, 
Arthur Guidé, Eugen Ysaye, Joseph. Jacob, 
the ’cellist; Georges Delsa, who later be- 
came the solo trumpet player of the Con- 
certs Lamoureux of Paris, and an oboist, 
sixteen years of age. Guillaume Guidé 
now director of the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie of Brussels, who when not playing at 
the theater gave lessons and thus became 
the professor of Theodore Ysaye. 

Among the singers who began their 
careers there may be mentioned Judic who 
almost until her recent untimely death was 
one of the most famous singers of Europe, 
and Yvette Guilbert, who still seems to be 
in full possession of her marvelous talent. 
At this fiftieth anniversary it was hoped 
to have the assistance of several of the 
famous “students” of bygone days, but 
such a thing proved entirely impossible, 
time and distance, death and the many 
changes of life having made such a plan 
unrealizable. R. W. 





A Mendelssohn MS. 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have been written to with regard to an 
autograph copy of Mendelssohn’s first 
piano concerto, which its owner (in Eu- 
rope) wishes to sell. Perhaps some who 
read this letter may be interested to fol- 
low the matter up. Yours truly, 

ARTHUR FOOTE. 


NOT A PROFITABLE 
FIELD FOR OPERA 


Western Metropolitan Company 
Goes the Way of Predecessors 
in Coast Cities 





Los ANGELES, Dec. 19.—California is no 
longer the “gold coast” for operatic com- 
panies. There was a day when gold came 
easily and went more easily and the song 
birds received goodly sums. But the his- 
tory of late years shows a change. The 
Metropolitan and the Chicago companies, 
with occasional visits of the Savage Eng- 
lish opera companies, have been the excep- 


tions. 

The most recent company to disband in 
Los Angeles was the Western Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. Lambardi had sev- 
eral experiences of this kind on the coast; 
the “Californians,” with Messrs. Karl and 
Dewey as angels, lasted a few months; the 
Bevani company lived a shorter time; the 
Tivoli company, after years of success, re- 
cently disbanded; the Grazi French Opera 
Company was stranded in Los Angeles and 
later in Kansas City, and even the New 
York Metropolitan Company had to seek 
refuge in a San Francisco park—but it took 
an earthquake to shake the singers out of 
their environment. 

Lack of talent was not to blame in these 
companies that have failed. All of them 
had good singers, some of them had great 


singers. The trouble is with local condi- 
tions. The West has a well-educated pop- 
ulation. Most of its residents have had 


their musical training in the East. But the 
trouble is that this population is not large 
enough and is too widely scattered. Jumps 
of 500 to 1,000 miles deplete a treasury 
rapidly. 

Take Los Angeles, for instance—500 
miles to the next big city, San Francisco, 
and about 1500 to the next one eastward. 
Los Angeles has half a million population, 
but many of these persons are founding 
new homes: all are interested in outdoor 
pleasures and business. And the supply of 
musical entertainment is more than suffi- 
cient for a city of a million persons. 

With the high cost of living there is not 
a great deal of money in circulation for 
music. To make a successful opera season 
the intake should be $40,000 to $50,000 a 
week. During the recent opera season here 
it was about $9,000 a week. And the San 
Francisco season was not wonderfully 
better. 

If there were enough $9,000 stands per- 
haps an average company could live a few 
weeks; but it would have to be a cheaper 
one than the Western Metropolitan Opera 
Company, just closed, with its Leoncavallo, 
its Carmen Melis, Botta and other excellent 
singers. W. F. Gates. 





Bagby’s 208th Musical Morning 


For A. M. Bagby’s 208th musical morn- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
December 22, the artists were Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio, Alma Gluck, and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, with Arthur Rosenstein at the piano. 
Miss Glick sang “Bel Raggio,” from “Semi- 
ramide”; “Frihlingslied,” by Rubinstein; 
“Chimes,” by Worrell; “Chevaux de Bois,” 


by Charpentier, and with Mr. Martinelli 
closed the program with the duet from 
“Rigoletto.”. Mme. Carrefio played Bee- 


thoven’s Andante Favori, Schubert’s Im- 
promptu, op. 90, No. 3; MacDowell’s “Hex- 
entanz,” and three selections from Liszt, 
the Sonetto del Petrarca, Etude, D Flat, 
and the Rhapsodie Hongroise. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli sang “Ridi Pagliaccio,” Pergolesi’s 
“Tre Giorni son che Nina,” Tosti’s “Baci- 
ami,” and Gus Galtaldon’s “Musica Pro- 
ibita.’ 





Musical Heralds Announce “Glad 
Tidings” from City Hall Tower in 
Charlotte 

Cuarwotte, N. C., Dec. 27.—Charlotte 
observed Christmas week in a unique way. 
Following the German and Continental 
custom, H. J. Zehm, of the Elizabeth Col- 
lege of Music, drilled a company of players 
on horns and brasses, stationed them in 
the tower of the City Hall and led them 
in, presenting many old carols and songs. 
So far as is known Charlotte was the only 
American community to revive this an- 
cient custom. Music in the city churches 
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was elaborate and varied. At the First 
Presbyterian Church Niels Gade’s sacred 
cantata, “Christmas Eve,” was offered, 
with May Courtney Oates, Charlotte’s fa- 
vorite contralto, soloist. The Charlotte 
Glee Club, recently organized under Con- 
ductor John George riarris, is rehearsing 
for its first concert to be given late in 
January. Numbers by Brewer, Buck, 
Hawley, Brahms and Gibson will be inter- 
preted. 





Sinding Completes His First Opera 


BerL1n, Dec. 27.—Christian Sinding, the 
Norwegian composer, who is now living 
here, has completed his first opera. It is 
called “Der Heilige Berg” and will probably 
be produced at Dessau at Easter. The 
story concerns a monk of Mount Athos 
who falls in love after taking the monastic 
vows. 
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CHICAGO PIANIST A CHAMPION’ ° 
OF MUSIC OF MACDOWELL 








Why Do Pianists Overlook Really Great Works and Play So Much 
That Is Worthless? Asks Harold Henry— Persistent and Sheep- 
like Repetitions of Certain Classical Works Another Mystery 








HERE are certain musicians in whose 
favor one becomes prejudiced before 
they have played or sung a note, whom 
one instinctively likes the moment they ap- 
pear upon the concert platform or oper- 
atic stage—and this without the predis- 
posing influence of personal acquaintance. 
The phenomenon is explicable, of course, 
as the potent influence of personality in 
any one of its multitudinous phases. 
A week or two ago there appeared in 
New York a young pianist to whom these 
statements are distinctly applicable. Har- 


old Henry, of Chicago, is one of those 
musicians who thus wins his hearers even 
before they have heard him. He combines 
with real charm of personality a winning 
simplicity of manner, an utter lack of 
those qualities of superciliousness or af- 
fectation which seem, somehow or other, 
radically ingrained in the majority of art- 
ists who have won any degree of distinc- 
tion. In consequence one would willingly 
condone shortcomings in his performances 
—or at least display a greater degree of 
leniency in judgment than is accorded the 
average player in a much harried musical 
metropolis—if this were necessary. 

But Mr. Henry stands in no need of 
critical indulgence. His art is such as 
would command true admiration anywhere. 
The present is no place for a dissertation 
upon its salient characteristics. Noto- 
riously unpleasant individuals and difficult 
to please, the New York critics were fairly 
unanimous in their commendation of the 
young player’s work. Even had they been 
otherwise the popularity of Mr. Henry in 
musical circles of the Middle West would 
suffice to prove him an artist of some very 
solid qualifications. 

Had Mr. Henry done nothing but bring 
forward the ‘“Keltic’ Sonata of Mac- 
Dowell he would still have deserved last- 
ing gratitude. Upon the shameful neglect 
of this mighty work this journal has had 
more than one opportunity to dilate. Of 
course this gifted pianist’s performance of 
it constitutes a more eloquent plea in its 
behalf than ten columns of journalistic 
preachment. Yet it is refreshing to hear 
Mr. Henry’s expressed enthusiasm on the 
subject. 


An Impenetrable Mystery 


“The attitude of artists toward certain 
of the greatest things of music is some- 
thing of an impenetrable mystery,” he re- 
marked to a_ representative of MusIcAL 
AMERICA a day or two after his New York 
recital. “One cannot explain or reason it 
out. Never have I been able to determine 
why the greatest pianists of the time, for 
instance, will persistently overlook such 
works as MacDowell’s (despite their oft- 
repeated advocacy of American art) and 
yet give their attention to so much music 
of absolute worthlessness. 

“This is just as inexplicable as the per- 
sistent repetition of certain Beethoven so- 


natas, for if one pianist suddenly takes it 
into his head to play one of them a dozen 
others will follow suit and that particular 
sonata will be repeated continuously for 
months. Who, for example, wants to hear 
the ‘Hammerklavier’ several times in the 
course of a month—or indeed during that 
of an entire season? And yet such things 
are as likely as not to become fads. One 
artist starts it and others follow as if in 
duty bound to do absolutely the same. 

“One would think that the beauties of 
such works as the sonatas and the shorter 
pieces of MacDowell would win their way 
without the need of any consciously di- 
rected propaganda in their behalf. And 
yet, to be sure, if pianists will so persist- 
ently neglect them, what is the public to 
do? Why this eternal cry for novelties, 
why this exploitation of what is practically 
worthless just because it happens to be 
new when there are truly great works at 
hand that are criminally neglected? <A 
glance at the programs devised by some of 
the leading pianists will explain what | 
mean. 


Other MacDowell Sonatas 


“The gratification I have derived from 
the study of the MacDowell sonatas has 
been very great. The ‘Keltic’ is, of course, 
the most coherent and firmly knit of them 
and I deeply love the ‘Norse’ and the 
‘Eroica. There is much that is beautiful 
in the ‘Tragica,’ though it is, on the whole, 
weaker than the others—especially in the 


concluding movement. Many of the 
shorter pieces you will find strikingly 
similar in mood to the sonatas. That is 


one reason why I played the first of the 
‘Sea Pieces’ as an encore to the ‘Keltic’ at 
my recent New York recital. It fits per- 
fectly into such a place and it seems to be 
conceived much in the same spirit. And in 
how many composers do you find a piece 
of music so weighty in import cast in so 
small a form?” 

Mr. Henry was a pupil of Jedliszka, of 
Berlin. And, wonder of wonders, he is 
one of those who, though successful pian- 
ists, are fully as satisfied to teach. In this 
capacity his success in Chicago is remark- 
able. He will be heard at the MacDowell 
Club in New York next March, before 
which time he is to do considerable tour- 
ing, traveling as far West as a's» 

P. 8. 





The Apollo Concert Ensemble, with Mrs. 
Peter Reiss, soprano, as soloist, gave an 
enjoyable program at the Opera House in 
Sheboygan, Wis., on December 15, before 
an audience that fairly packed the theater 
and which was applausive to a degree. The 
orchestra is composed of thirteen local mu- 
sicians and the concert was its first large 
undertaking in the city. The young men 
are to be commended for their very worthy 
efforts in presenting a program of music, 
which, though unpretentious, was very ef- 


fective. Duets and solo numbers by mem- 
bers of the organization, with Gertrude 
Reiss at the piano, were well received. 


Be 


ea. 
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Harold Henry, Pianist and Teacher, of Chicago, Who Recently Achieved an 
Emphatic Success in His New Ycrk Recital Début 





said to be the first time that a singer from 
was sung by Mrs. Reiss, with orchestraand that far north country has become a mem- 
piano accompaniment. The Apollo organ- ber of a leading opera company. 

ization was originally organized six years — 

ago as the Apollo Orchestra and with splen- 
did encouragement and support has grad- 
ually expanded to be one of the important 
factors in the local musical world. 


Dudley Buck’s “When the Heart Is Young” 


An educational and artistic series of re- 
citals has recently been offered by Gurlé 
Luise Corey, coloratura soprano, in the 
schools and colleges of Washington. The 
programs were made up of the songs of 
German and American composers seldom 
heard. Perhaps her most popular _pro- 
gram was the “Christmas Songs of Many 
Lands.” 





Iceland Tenor in Kiel Opera 


Kiet, GERMANY, Dec. 13.—A tenor from 
Iceland named Pgetur Gonssen has just 
been engaged for the Kiel Opera. This is 
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EDVINA ADORNS THE ROLE OF “ TOSC 





Her Impersonation a Revelation to Boston Opera-goers—Tetrazzini 
Returns as “Lucia »—Ralph Lyford Conducts His First Subscrip- 


tion Performance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 28, 1913. 
HAT outrageous opera, “Tosca,” was 
given a positively endurable perform- 
ance on Monday night, the 22nd, by a well- 
balanced cast and by one artist, at least, 
who did much to raise the piece from the 
level of melodrama to the plane of tragedy. 
That artist was Mme. Edvina, who has de- 
veloped greatly in her interpretation of this 
role since last season. Now we do not be- 
lieve that the average soprano, whether she 
can or cannot do justice to the thing, at- 
tempts the part of Tosca merely because it 
is a “fat” part. “Tosca” is a woman’s op- 
era. It is not an opera that appeals espe- 
cially toa man. For men there are enough 
horrible things in life without setting such 
a feast of horrors on the stage. But we 
fear that the so-called gentler sex is, by no 
means, so averse to a little violence now 
and then as they prefer to have us think. 
The female of the species is primarily emo- 
tional. 

It is probable that it gives the average 
singer actual pleasure to be pushed and 
hauled about the stage by a muscular bari- 
tone, and it is equally believable that the 
majority of women in the audience enjoy 
by a kind of reflex process the thrills they 
would undergo, if they were in such a sit- 
uation, on the stage, in front of their fel- 
low-creatures. That is not sentimental, but 
| believe that is true. “Tosca,” then, is a 
woman’s opera. The greater the pleasure 
to relate, that of all the round dozen of 
Toscas whom we have watched in the last 
round «dozen of years, Mme. Edvina’s im- 
personation was by far the most calculated 
to make us respect, pity, and sympathize 
with the lady and her unfortunate circum- 
stances. In place of sensational acting and 
unlimited display of the person, this imper- 
sonation was distinguished by an excep- 
tionally fine sense of dramatic values, the 
most admirable adjustment of detail and 


_hearing—done. In 


the strongest climaxes gained with a min- 
imum of effort, and finally by a new, sin- 
cere, original interpretation that was the 
result of hard thinking and self-criticism. 
Mme. Edvina did not do the things one 
shuddered in anticipation of seeing—or 
place of screeching 
there was singing. Even the wretched air, 
“Vissi d’arte,” was beautifully sung and was 
almost thus made nearly excusable, though 
it could never be made dramatically plaus- 
ible. “Tosca,” in all conscience, is a dis- 
tasteful masterpiece, but having set out to 
do a modern, realistic job of it, why did 
not the composer stick to his swift, brutal, 
veristic business, and at least spare us a 
revival of the old-fashioned aria—in this 
case an aria so sentimental and amorous 
that instead of a prayer for help we have 
an air that would disgrace the poorer pages 
of Gounod. 


Mr. Marcoux’s ‘“‘Scarpia’”’ 


Mr. Marcoux’s Scarpia was finer in its 
quality, more subtly malignant, more stress- 
fully dramatic by far than his playing of 
the same role at a previous performance 
this season. He has, in fact, seldom given 
such a finished and powerful representation 
of a role which has always suited him well. 
Mr. Laffitte, as Cavaradossi, suffered a little 
from nervousness in the first act, but he 
sang the lines with exemplary brilliancy 
and beauty of tone. Later he warmed to his 
work. His confronting of Scarpia in Act 
II was a tense moment, and his aria at the 
beginning of Act III was applauded with 
justice. The orchestral performance was 
an especially fine one, under Robert Moran- 
zoni. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was the only singer who 
amounted to anything in the cast of “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” and her individual bril- 
liance was not sufficient to bring a crowded 
house. No prima donna likes a tenor of 
distinction by her side, and Mr. Tanlongo, 
a young lyric tenor with a sprig of a voice, 
was harmless. The chorus singing was 
noticeable, for the chorus at the Boston 
Opera House can sing, and does. 

The performance of “Samson et Dalila” 
on the evening of the 26th, with d’Alvarez, 


Ferrari-Fontana, Dangés and Ludikar as 
principals, was again most impressive, 
Mme. d’Alvarez singing with her wonted 
eloquence and opulence of tone; Mr. Fer- 
rari-Fontana treating the music of Samson 
so heroically that Samson was transformed 
from an oratorio tenor to a real hero of 
music drama; Mr. Ludikar giving excep- 
tional dignity to the part of the Old He- 
brew, and Mr. Dangés, now in better voice, 
presenting the character of the High-Priest 
in a highly refined and artistic manner. 
Nor should Mr. Mardone’s Abimilech be 
forgotten. Mr. Caplet conducted with ex- 
ceptional results. 


New Conductor Heard 


At the performance of “Hansel und Gre- 
tel” Ralph Lyford, who has worked up in 
the ranks at the Boston Opera House, con- 
ducted his first subscription performance. 
The Gretel was new—Mabel Riegelman, of 
Chicago. The Peter was new—Mr. Ludikar, 
who took the part for the first time on any 
stage. Jeska Swartz was Hansel; Gertrude 
and the Witch were represented by Lila 
Robeson; Ernestine Gautier was the Sand- 
man; Lea Choiseul the Dewman. The op- 
era was followed by an act of Delibes’s 
“Coppélia.” 

Miss Riegelman acted with spirit—in fact, 
rather over-acted, and sang her music com- 
petently. Miss Swartz is an_ excellent 
Hansel. Mr. Ludikar exhibited his usual 
intelligence, and the rdle of Peter will be 
more his after a performance or two. Miss 
Robeson was inclined to exaggerate her ef- 
fects as the [Vitch. The performance as 
a whole was spirited, though not character- 
ized by the smoothest ensemble; and Mr. 
Lyford, interpreting a difficult score with 
little opportunity of rehearsal, made what 
was on the whole an excellent impression. 
His tempi were always well-conceived, log- 
ical, expected when they came. He allowed 
his solo instruments to sing freely, which, 
to my mind, is one of the tests of a good 
conductor. He showed a knowledge of the 
smallest detail of his score, and this is 
hardly surprising, inasmuch as I understand 
that Mr. Lyford has coached every solo 
part in the opera repeatedly. An occasional 
stiffness or roughness or heaviness of tone 
was easily to be ascribed to the tension of 
the occasion, and the natural thickness of a 
score which is far too thick and too heavy. 

The opera in the evening was “Il Tro- 
vatore.” Mme. d’Alvarez was the A'zsucena 
and Mme. Frease-Green the Leonora. The 
Manrico was G. Oppezzo and the Count 
Ramon Blanchart. Mme. d’Alvarez’s Azsu- 


cena is characteristic of her art, broadly 
interpreted, sweeping in its dramiatic ef- 
fect, splendidly Sung, with a voice that is 
wonderful throughout its range. Mr. Op- 
pezzo may one day become a real heroic 
tenor, though his tones are at present thick 
And not too free. Mr. Blanchart showed 
his knowledge of the traditions of his part 
as the Count, and again the chorus distin- 
guished itself. OLIN DowNEs. 





Nearly Thirty Appearances for Max 
Jacobs During December 


During the past month Max Jacobs, the 
young American violinist, played in twenty 
school concerts, besides a concert in Brook- 
lyn on December 15, and in Dover, N. J., 
on December 18. He also played at the 
morning and evening services of the First 
Reformed Church in Newark, N. J., on De- 
cember 21; Long Branch, N. J., on De- 
cember 26, and on the following day at 
Cooper Union, New York, in a concert with 
Samoiloff. Mr. Jacobs also appeared with 
the Max Jacobs Quartet at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum on December 7 and in Brooklyn on 
December 16. At his school concert on 
December 22 he appeared with Rafaello 
Diaz, the young Hammerstein tenor. 





Choral Bookings for William Wheeler 
During January 


William Wheeler, the American tenor, 
has several choral engagements for the 
month of January and besides appearing 
with the University Quartet in a concert at 
the Ritz-Carlton, New York, given by the 
“Friends of Music’ on January 4, he 
sings in “Elijah” on January 20 with 
the New York University Chorus, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, conductor, and on Jan- 
uary 21 he appears in Mendelssohn's 
“Walpurgisnacht” with the Choral Club 
of Haverhill, Mass. 


New Series of Concerts by Wage 
Earners’ Theater Leagues 


The Wage Earners’ Theater Leagues 
and the Theater Center for Schools have 
arranged with the New York Symphony 
Society to give a series of concerts in the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, New 
York: the first one to take place Sunday 
evening, February 1. Concerts will also 
be given in Madison Square Garden begin- 
ning March 1, the first day Madison Square 
Garden is av ailable. 








ALMA GLUCK’S 
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London Triumphs! 
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Standard, Nov. 24.—The success of the 
concert was Miss Alma Gluck. Her selections 
brought down the house and the audience was 

greedy for more. 

| 

| 

| 


Daily Mail, Nov. 24.—Miss Gluck, who 
was first heard in London last summer, appeared 
at the Queen’s Hall concert last Saturday. This 
time she sang an air from ‘‘Semiramis.’’ In this 
her rare art was a delight. Her skill in dealing 
with it was consummate, and the effect of the 
smaller songs owed ten times more to her than 
their authors. 


Daily Telegraph, Nov. 24.—The return 
of Miss Gluck to a London concert platform added 
a note of special distinction to the occasion, that 
accomplished artist singing the florid and elabo- 
rate ‘‘Bel Raggio’’ with great skill and charm. 





Observer, Nov. 23.—Miss Alma Gluck, who | 
came unheralded befote a London audience for 
the first time a few months ago at a recital in 
the Queen’s Hall, was destined for further ap- 
pearances after her unquestionable success. Yes- 
terday there was something quite unusual in the 
way her aria, assisted by a very beautiful voice 
and a splendid musical intelligence, resolved it- 
self from the shallowest of speech to something | 
like significance. Miss Gluck’s execution was | 
wonderfully accurate, clean singing and delight- 
ful phrasing, not a tincture of the airs and 
graces of the ordinary prima donna, and a beau- 
tiful quality of vocal tone throughout induced 
one to believe that even ‘‘Ah, fors e lui’’ or ‘‘Caro 
Nome’’ would be fresh and convincing items if 
Miss Gluck, by some lucky circumstance, might 
think it necessary to give them public expression. 
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BERLIN GLAD WE LIKE “ROSENKA VALIER” 


But Disdainful Because New York Critics Have Called the Work 
‘‘Tmmoral’”’—Summer Cycle of ‘‘The Ring’ for Berlin—Youthful 
Omaha Musician Makes Bow as Opera Composer in Posen— 
Ernest Hutcheson in Successful Piano Recital 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, December 11, 1913. 
EPORTS from New York of the re- 
ception accorded Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” at the Metropolitan have 
been received with mingled feelings by the 
daily press here. Everything considered, it 
is but natural for a feeling of national 
pride and satisfaction to manifest itself 
over the apparent success of a distinctly 
German opera in America. But it was 
with very evident disdain and _ barely 
cloaked sarcasm that the Germans re- 
ceived the news that the New York critics 
were disposed to consider the “Rosen- 
kavalier” altogether too immoral. 

Next Summer will see a series of per- 
formances of Wagner’s “Ring” in Berlin. 
From June 23 to August 31 the Wagnerian 
cycle will be given at the Theater des 
Westens fifteen times. The impresario, 
Jacques Mahler, of Berlin, is organizing 
the season and has already engaged a num- 
ber of artists of international reputation, 
including American singers. 

The new opera, “Frau Anne,” the pre- 
miére of which will take place to-morrow 
at the Municipal Opera of Posen, was com- 
posed by Stanislav Letovsky, of Omaha, 
to a libretto by Walter Ramdohr. Letovsky 
was born twenty-three years ago in Omaha 
and began his musical studies at the age 
of seven under the guidance of his father, 
a ’cellist. He made his début when eleven 
years old, and, after this, took up the study 
of piano under Josef Gahm of that city 
and soon afterwards devoted himself to 
composing piano and violin works. When 
fifteen years of age he was made conductor 
of the High School orchestra of his native 
town and at the age of seventeen he had 
saved enough to come to Europe. He 
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studied first in Prague and later in Berlin, 
where he devoted himself to theoretical 
work under Hugo Kaun, simultaneously 
keeping up his work on the piano. He ac- 
cepted the position of conductor at the 
Municipal Opera in Kiel in 1908 under 
Director Gottscheid, and during this period 
proved himself fairly productive as com- 
poser, writing a number of sonatas, vari- 
ations, piano music, sextets and quartets 
for stringed instruments, all of which were 
published. During the Summer of 1910 he 
conducted in Berlin and since then has 
been active as opera conductor at the 
Municipal Opera in Posen, where, among 
other works, he conducted Wagner’s “Ring” 
without rehearsals. While in this latter 
position he completed his first opera, “Frau 
Anne.” 


Casals in Esplanade Concert 


The fourth and last of this season’s 
Esplanade concerts last Saturday could 
scarcely have been considered successful 
had it not been for one redeeming feature 
—the work of Pablo Casals, the ’cellist. 
In Europe it is really superfluous to add 
the explanatory phrase “the ’cellist.” In 
its way, the name of Casals is just as sig- 
nificant as that of Paderewski or Strauss 
or Ysaye. But we are writing for America 
and in America; unfortunately, the Casals 
of to-day is more or less unknown. Where 
is the enterprise of our American man- 
agers? 

Casals played the ’Cello Sonata of Loca- 
telli with a tonal beauty that came as near 
perfection as anything we have heard. His 
interpretation of Moor’s Prelude was re- 
markable for the most exquisite and deli- 
cate phrasing imaginable and the organ- 
like quality of his tone in Dvorak’s Rondo 
was not easily to be forgotten. 

Another name on the program was that 
of the Russian baritone, George Baklanoff, 
who undoubtedly possesses a magnificent, 
voluminous and resonant baritone. But his 
style of singing on this occasion did not 
appeal. Rudolf Weinmann, the violinist of 
the evening, played without much expres- 
sion and Frau Johanna Heinze-Emmler 
tried her utmost to impress her hearers 
with her vocal abilities in a group of songs 
and the second Dalila aria from “Samson 
et Dalila.” The report should not be con- 
cluded without mention of the excellent 
work of the accompanist, Wolfgang Ruoff. 


Pianist Hutcheson in Inspired Mood 


Of unusual charm was Ernest Hutch- 
eson’s only recital of this season in Bee- 
thoven Hall on Tuesday. The pianist, al- 
ways in proper form, seemed exceptionally 
inspired. Never have we heard him de- 
liver a program with such buoyancy and 
spirit. His technic could not have been 
cleaner, his detailed conception of every 
movement of every number could not have 
been more brilliant. Possibly a somewhat 
more poetic atmosphere might have been 
desirable in the scherzo and largo of Cho- 
pin’s B Minor Sonata, but Mr. Hutcheson 
displays such musical intelligence that his 
playing proves far more interesting than 
that of others whose chief asset is their 
emotion. The audience was_ unusually 
large. 

The first Sonata Evening of Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, pianist, and Henri Marteau, 
violinist, to-night in Bliithner Hall brought 
an interesting program, interestingly per- 
formed, as was to be expected with two 
such artists. Marteau was in_ splendid 
form and played the Brahms D Minor 
Sonata with breadth of conception and 
voluminous tone. Needless to say, he 
had a worthy partner at the piano in von 
Dohnanyi, who was also represented on 
the program as composer with his C Sharp 
Minor Sonata. 

O. P. JAcos. 


Success of Two Americans 


ERLIN, Dec. 8.—Frank Gittelson has 
been meeting with remarkable success 

in Frankfurt and Cologne, the leading 
papers of those cities having placed him 
among the chosen ones of the younger 
violinists. Mr. Gittelson’s next appearances 
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will be in Vienna and Munich, where he 
will be heard on: December 15 and 17. 

Lucy Gates, the American operatic and 
concert soprano, is booked for several con- 
cert engagements in Scotland. Upon her 
return to Germany she will sing the title 
role in Massenet’s “Manon” at the Cassel 
Stadttheater. Miss Gates’s recent appear- 
ance as Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Cassel 
Stadttheater is reported by the Tageblatt 
of that city as follows: “With the excep- 
tion of slight errors of pronunciation Miss 
Gates’s vocal performance may be termed 
perfect. The role is seldom so_ well 
thought out. The much dreaded aria of 
the second act was sung with such delicacy 
and grace that she was applauded in open 
scene.” 

Mark Hambourg’s Berlin recital drew a 
house of very. respectable proportions. 
Among the auditors was his venerable mas- 
ter, Theodor Leschetizky, who was spend- 
ing a few days in Berlin. A marked increase 
can be noted from year to year in Ham- 
bourg’s local following. The pianist was in 
the happiest of humors and gave of his very 
best. Whatever unusual forms Hambourg’s 
Bach may assume, it is at all events not a 
dry Bach, but one rather over-impetuous. 
The playing of the Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata was, for the most part, masterly in 
conception and execution. The “Black-key 
étude” may be said to be the personal prop- 
erty of Hambourg from the _ virtuoso’s 
standpoint, as no one else plays it at that 
tempo—or at least not in public. Exactly 
the same thing may be said of the B Flat 
Minor Prelude. However, I think even 
Hambourg would admit that the finer nu- 
ances are rather elusive at such a hurricane 
tempo. As encores the pianist played a 
ballad of his own composition—a _ very 
attractive work—and his own version of 
Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsodie. The latter 
was a remarkable feat of virtuosity. 


Scharwenka Plays Hausegger Concerto 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka was the soloist 
at the second “Hausegger Concert” of the 
Blithner Orchestra. His execution of 
Hausegger’s F Minor Concerto—a work of 
fine musicianship, of unusual lyric charm, 
and bristling with formidable technical dif- 
ficulties—aroused an intensity of enthusi- 
asm which left no doubt as to the esteem 
in which this. veteran composer-pianist is 
held in the country of his adoption. 

Vera Kaplun Aronson strengthened the 
favorable impression made at her appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
her recital of December 8 in Bechstein 
Hall. Mme. Aronson’s program was one 
which made the most exacting demands 
upon both the technical and interpretative 
sides of her equipment. The most attrac- 
tive side of her art is in lyric moments. 


7. Be 





New England Conservatory Pupils Form 
the Virginia Stickney Trio 
Boston, Dec. 20.—Francis Snow, pianist; 
Rudolph Ringwall, violinist, and Virginia 
Stickney, ’cellist, comprise the Virginia 
Stickney Trio, formed for the purpose of 
giving chamber music. 
cians are New England Conservatory 
alumni. Miss Stickney, who is a member 
of the faculty, studied ’cello and ensemble 
with Josef Adamowski and was graduated 
in both departments with highest honors. 
Mr. Snow is a pupil of Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, the Polish pianist. He also 
studied ensemble with Mr. Adamowski and 
was graduated from the Conservatory with 
honors. Mr. Ringwall entered the Con- 
servatory in 1909 to study with Felix Win- 
ternitz. He, too, is one of Mr. Adamow- 
ski’s ensemble pupils. WwW, H. L. 


The three musi- 
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Rose L. Heiman, New York Soprano of 
Rare Attainments 


A gifted young singer with operatic as- 
pirations that will undoubtedly be realized 
in a big way is Rose L. Heiman, daughter 
of Herman Heiman of No. 100 Morning 
side Drive, New York City. She has a so- 
prano voice of unusually fine quality and 
she sings with an artistic discrimination 
that would do credit to an artist of much 
greater maturity. 

Miss Heiman returned recently from 
Europe, where, with her mother, she trav- 
eled extensively, enjoying the opportunity 
to sing before audiences in several cities. 
In Cologne especially she had a hearing 
that won her the high regard of an exact- 
ing audience. She has been heard fre- 
quently at private recitals in New York 
and now her instructor, Signor Guetary, 
feels that she is ready to make her profes- 
sional début on the operatic stage. Her 
sister, Mrs. J. Michael, plays Miss Hei- 
man’s accompaniments with fine sympathy 
and understanding. 


Savine Resigns from Montreal Opera 
Conductorship 


Alexander Savine, conductor of the Cana- 
dian National Opera Company, has re- 
signed his position with that organization 
after having conducted most of the im- 
portant performances during the past eight 
weeks. Mr. Savine was summoned to New 
York by matters of such importance that 
it was impossible longer to continue his 
connection with the Canadian company. 
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INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT—III 


The Power to Become What One Will—Continuity with Universal 
Supply—lIndividval Voice and Infinite Voice—Transcending 
Our Past Powers—Laws of Subjective Mind—Responsibility 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE world is much more nearly ready 

than many persons suppose for a general 
conscious application of the - individual 
mental creative principle previously hinted 
at and which no person is without. Ex- 
cept for the consciousness of it, and there- 
fore the realization of its infinite and uni- 
versal applicability, this principle is no other 
than that which has been operative subcon- 
sciously in mankind, and in fact in all 
nature, throughout all time. It is only now, 
however, that the general mind of mankind 
has advanced to the point where the in- 
dividuals that constitute mankind are be- 
ginning to be equipped with the knowledge 
which makes it possible for them con- 
sciously to lay hold of this living creative 
principle, the action of which never stops, 


and to specialize its activity. In other 
words, the evolving force which animates 
the universe has up to the present time 
evolved mankind generically, by the “law 
of averages,” until at last it evolves a hu- 
manity the individuals of which arrive at a 
conscious knowledge of the nature of this 
“evolving force” and of their relation to it, 
and hence at the power of individually di- 
recting its creative action. If we conceive 
of the “evolving force” as an evolving in- 
telligence we shall have a truer conception 
of it, so long as we do not omit the idea 
of force; and since the product of this 
force-intelligence is the universe, from 


atoms and worlds to man, we are to think 
of it as infinite in extent and degree, and 
as eternal, that is unceasing, in its action. 


Depth of Common Actions 


Such a conception, from one standpoint 
or another, is not unfamiliar to most per- 
sons. What is less commonly considered 
and what is now of the utmost importance 
for us to realize is that we can make no 
movement, perform no action,* think no 
thought, without drawing directly upon the 
infinite force-intelligence ‘that is evolving 
the universe. Every note that we sing, 
every phrase that we compose, every mus- 
cular movement that we make in playing or 
conducting, every mental act we perform in 
interpreting a composition, every thought 
or action concerned with promoting the 
material side of our life or our art—in 
short all that we think or do in any depart- 
ment of life whatsoever—is an immediate 
use, in some degree, of the infinite, intel- 
ligent power which created, and is even now 
creating, ourselves and the universal envi- 
ronment in which we live. Were it not 
so—were it not that all the activities of 
nature and man are the unfolding expres- 
sion of one continuous, harmonious and in- 
finite law—the evolution of worlds and of 
men would have ceased long ago in cata- 
clysm and nullity; and, asa corollary of this 
fact, the nature and quality of all these 
thoughts and actions will be determined by 
our attitude toward the power which pro- 
duces them. If we measure our capacities 
by what we have seen ourselves do in the 
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past, and think that, except for the im- 
provement of them by refinement, they rep- 
resent the limit of the capacities assigned 
us, we shall not surpass the power which we 
have exerted in the past, however much we 
may, through persistence and polish, make 
more secure the position we have estab- 
lished for ourselves. If on the other hand 
we conceive behind and continuous with our 
little voice Infinite Voice, ours being as 
much as we have yet succeeded in bringing 
through from the infinite to the finite; if 
we thus see behind our little music Infinite 
Music, behind our little thought, our tone, 
our achievement Infinite Thought, Tone, 
Achievement, we are in a position contin- 
ually to surffass ourselves, not in refinement 
merely, but in actual potency and stature. 
We must think in infinites of each thing in 
which we wish to develop continuously, for 
the infinite creative intelligence, or “Spirit,” 
with which we are continuous is the infinite 
of all things, and, as we shall learn later, 
conforms itself for us individually into the 
particular mode of creativity in which we 
contemplate it.* 


Responsiveness of the Subjective 


This is the full statement of a principle 
which | hinted at in a fragmentary way in 
an earlier chapter, and will indicate to the 
reader why it was, in my own experience, 
that the subjective force called upon was 
eaually ready to manifest itself in any of 
the directions required—as the power to 
control mental states, to compose particular 
music, to confer confidence and certainty in 
public performance, or to give instruction 
concerning itself. Briefly, the reason why 
the infinite creative spirit takes the form 
of our contemplation of it is because the 
spirit of man is that same universal Spirit 
evolving itself anew from the individual 
standpoint; and if there were any limit to 
the manner in which man could call forth 
the creative action of Spirit—that is, any 
limit except the necessary conformance to 
universal laws—there would be no possibil- 
ity of his being such a thing. 

We may now bring certain impending 
fundamental matters to a focus by consid- 
ering the question which naturally arises, 
What has the call sent into the personal 
subjective mind to do with the action of the 
universal creative spirit? The answer to 
this is a startling one, and fraught with the 
most tremendous consequences as its sig- 
nificance is realized—They are the same. 
This cannot be otherwise, since both are 
spirit, and spirit is One. This is no more 
than was affirmed in a different manner in 
the preceding paragraph. From this it ap- 
pears that universal creative spirit is uni- 
versal subjective mind, and the laws of sub- 
jective mind apply equally to both, a fact 
which it is important to remember. With 
reference to the individual subjective mind, 
Troward, in the “Edinburgh Lectures,” 
writes, “It may be called the supporter of 
our individuality ; and we may loosely speak 
of our individual subjective mind as our 
personal share in the universal mind. This, 
of course, does not imply the splitting up 
of the universal mind into fractions. ...” 
We may say that the individual subjective 
mind looks out upon universal mind, shar- 
ing its conditions (or rather its state of 
being unconditioned) as objective mind 
looks out upon the objective universe, shar- 
ing its conditions of time and space. We 
must understand, however, that the term 
“looks out upon” cannot be literally applied 
to subjective mind, and that in this con- 
nection it merely denotes the continuity of 
individual and universal subjective mind. 
The presentation of all these fundamentals 
must here necessarily be of the briefest and 
roughest sort, and the student must be re- 
ferred to the writings of Troward for a 
full exposition of the subject. 


Infinite Possibility 


What has now been said will indicate suf- 
ficiently the presence of the ocean of in- 
finite creative possibility upon which we 
float; out of which, in fact, we have arisen 
and are still arising. Of this ocean we have 
for the most part been unconscious, simply 
because it is sub-conscious. It is now pos- 
sible, therefore, to come with greater force 
to those more immediate aspects of the nat- 
ural laws with which the individual must 
deal in applying the principles which we 
are considering to his own problems of life 
and art. If what has been said thus far 
has been found by the reader to be some- 
what abstract, he:-must be reminded that no 
new mental viewnoints worth gaining aré to 
be had without a certain effort of the mind, 
and the capacity to grasp in some degree 
the broad abstract fundamentals of the pres- 
ent subject constitutes his qualification as 
one who is to employ effectively the prin- 
ciples involved. 

It must be clearly understood that indi- 
vidual advancement, whatsoever our occupa- 
tion or aim, and whether in its material or 
higher aspects, depends to-day upon our 
rising out of the general relation which the 
race as a whole bears to the universal cre- 





*The “Edinburgh Lectures” and “‘Creative Proc- 
ess in the Individual,” by T. Troward,. should be 
read in conjunction with my writings on this sub- 
ject. 





ative spirit, into a particular individual re- 
lationship carrying with it a new vista and 
possibility of conscious and certain achieve- 
ment. And since, by the unity of the spirit, 
universal creative spirit and our spirit are 
One, and since whether in its universal or 
individual aspect it acts by the laws of sub- 
jective mind, it must next become our object 
to learn what those laws are. 


Nature of Subjective Mind 


In view of the fact that the reader’s at- 
tention has been directed to a comprehen- 
sive and detailed presentation of this entire 
matter, little will be done here regarding it 
beyond the mere setting down of conclu- 
sions to which it will be necessary to refer 
later on. Of these conclusions the most 
important to consider at the outset, con- 
cerning the nature of subjective mind, are 
that it is the immediate active principle of 
the creative power, whether on the individ- 
ual or the universal scale; that it is abso- 
lutely impersonal; that it is the builder of 
ourselves and our environment: and that it 
can reason only deductively, but will carry 
out its creative action to a logical conclu- 
sion in accordance with any premises sug- 
gested to it. Certain of these conclusions 
are arrived at very simply by watching the 
action of the subjective mind in hypnotism. 
For example, most persons have had the 
opportunity of observing how a hypnotic 
subject, whose objective mind is rendered 
unconscious, is able to conceive of himself 
only as that which the objective mind of 
another “suggests” to him that he is. Be- 
yond the mere fact of suggestibility, we 
perceive in this manner that subjective mind 
has apparently no particular intention with 
regard to ourselves, but accepts and acts 
upon any intention which we choose to im- 
press upon it. Again we find that upon a 
continued process of suggestion a definite 
therapeutic action results, both physically 
and mentally, and we thus find subjective 
mind rebuilding us according to the direc- 
tion of the particular suggestions impressed 
upon it. Decades of exhaustive scientific 
experimentation have brought certain of 
these matters to the status of acceped nat- 
ural laws. Where the deeper understand- 
ing of these laws and their scope will lead 
us is not even dimly suspected by most per- 
sons to-day. The foolish little experiments 
with them with which the public is familiar 
bear about the same relation to their ul- 
timate application, that such toys as the 
Leyden jar and the first induction coil bear 
to our telegraph, telephone, electric railway 
and electric illumination of to-day. Only 
this advance will be in our own self-con- 
tained human power, and not in external 
mechanical aids. ; 

All that science is accumulating in this 
field of research in our time, and all that 
has been observed by many who are putting 
into practice the principles which have been 
discovered, contributes to the determination 
of a central natural law, namely, that sub- 
jective mind, or whatever we may choose 
to call the creative power that dwells within 
us and evolves us, necessarily and inev- 
itably creates us in exact accordance with 
the conception of ourselves which we im- 
press upon it. If we do not get beyond the 
race-thought that that power will maintain 
us as living beings for a certain period of 
time, that is as much as we may expect to 
have happen to us, except as chance may 
help us out. If, on the other hand, we use 
our individual mind, with its fundamental 
prerogatives of “initiative and selection,” to 
shape and maintain a particular conception 
of ourselves which the subjective forces 
within us have no alternative but to create, 
then we pass into a new evolutionary phase, 
and take into our own hands the absolute 
power to become, through growth, what- 
soever we will. The responsibility of such 
a position is enormous and terrible, and it 
behooves us to make every effort to learn 
all that can be known of universal Law, in 
order that we may choose normal and har- 
monious paths of development. and not such 
as are destructive. 

It will now be possible to leave this al- 
most exclusive consideration of abstract 
principles, and to pass to the bearing of 
them upon some of the more familiar as- 
pects of our musical and artistic life gen- 
erally. 
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OF MARIO ANCONA 
AFTER SIX YEARS 














Mario Ancona, Boston Opera Baritone 


Among the interesting operatic events of 
this season is the re-entrée of Mario An- 
cona after six years’ absence from America. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Ancona created 
the baritone role in “Pagliacci” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and that he 
was a successful member of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s forces at the Manhattan. 

Between the latter engagement and his 
appearance with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany this baritone has been singing in lead- 
ing European houses. His singing with the 
3oston forces in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Faust” and “Madama Butterfly” 
proved to the Boston critics that Mr. An- 
cona’s dramatic and vocal powers are not 
impaired, but rather amplified by his ex- 
tended experience. 





Atlanta Children Carol a Welcome to 
Christmas 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 25.—Christmas day 
was observed in Atlanta in the usual fash- 
ion in the churches, many beautiful musical 
programs being given. But the big Christ- 
mas festival came Christmas eve when 
Atlanta people, regardless of social station, 
gathered at the city hall plaza for a big 
outdoor celebration. Christmas carols were 
sung by a chorus of one hundred orphans 
from the Hapeville Baptist Home, a score 
from the Decatur Methodist Home and a 
bunch of bright-eyed newsboys who had 
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rehearsed for days under the direction of 
Prof. Albert Gerard-Thiers. 

More than 1,500 persons attended the 
free organ recital Sunday afternoon under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association. Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., was 
at the organ, with De Cortez Wolffungen 
as soloist. a. oe 


HAROLD BAUER ST. PAUL 
ORCHESTRA’S SOLOIST 


Conductor Rothwell Presents a Program 
of Three Numbers by Sibelius, 
Liszt and Wagner 


St. Pau, Dec. 17.—A program of three 
numbers was that of the fourth evening 
concert of the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor. 
Sibelius, Liszt and Wagner were the com- 
posers represented. Harold Bauer: was the 
soloist. 

More than the ordinary interest centered 
in the Sibelius Symphony, No. 1, in E 
Minor, op. 30, played with conscientious 
consideration and musicianly appreciation 
of its formal and atmospheric values. 
With a widely diverging “like” and “not 
like” of individual expression, the “likes” 
seemed to carry. While not ecstatic, the 
audience was cordial and grateful. 

Harold Bauer’s playing of the Liszt E 
flat Concerto won for him a place high in 
the minds and hearts of his auditors. 
Seldom does St. Paul hear so satisfactory 
a pianist. 

The position of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra with regard to encores may be 
judged from the following, appearing as a 
foot-note on the season’s evening pro- 
grams: “Because encores tend to impair 
the artistic unity of a program the man- 
agement has decided in no case to permit 
more than one encore.” 

Mr. Bauer, it would seem, considered the 
undisguised wishes of the audience as a 
whole of paramount importance’ and 
played two encore numbers,—a Liszt Etude 
and Mendelssohn Scherzo. Even then, the 
applause did not subside until there ap- 
peared the guardians of the piano who took 
it in charge and removed it. 

The contagious call for novelty met its 
response in three numbers of Sunday’s 
Popular Concert program.—Ruff’s Festival 
March, op. 139; Strauss’s Waltz from “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” op. 59, and Gillet’s “La 
lettre de Manon.” The last named was 
coupled with David’s “La Pluie,” a bit of 
descriptive music which caught the fancy 
of the audience. 

These were agreeably contrasted with 
that perennial favorite, the beautiful 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony. Wagner’s always lovely Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” added 
another form and color to a kaleidoscopic 
program, which was concluded with Gla- 
zannow’s Mazurka from the Suite “Scenes 
de Ballet,” op. 52. 

A continuation of this season’s adopted 
policy of engaging local performers as so- 
loists on the popular programs brought 
before last Sunday’s audience Mrs. Frank 
O'Meara, contralto. Mrs. O’Meara’s un- 
usually beautiful organ won, as always, the 
plaudits of many admirers. To her sched- 
uled Aria, “Love, Lead Me Thy Might,” 
from Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Delilah,” 
was added Teresa del Riego’s “Happy Day” 
and a lullaby. PF. & ©. .B. 











CHRISTMAS CONCERT ON COAST 





Conductor Sabin Composer in Loring 
Program of Carols 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 19.—The Loring 
Club presented the second concert of its 
thirty-seventh season at the Scottish Rite 
\uditorium last Tuesday evening to an 
audience that fairly packed the large hall. 
Some old Christmas carols were presented. 
Of the more modern carols, “Carmen 
Natale,” composed by Wallace A. Sabin, the 
director of the concert, proved a stirring 
chorus for men and was sung by the club 
members with rare. distinction. Men- 
delssohn’s “As the Hart Pants,” for 
soprano and male chorus, was another fine 
feature. Mrs. Zilpha Ruggles Jenkins was 
the soprano soloist and she proved kerself 
auite efficient. Ludwig Hess’s fine setting of 
Tennyson’s “Spirit of Beauty.” Adolph 
Adam’s “Cantique de Noel,” Gustave 
Ferrari’s “Wake to the Hunting” and Wil- 
kinson’s “Choric Song” were well per- 
formed numbers. Gino Severi was the 
leader of the strings. Frederick Maurer at 
the piano and J. C. Fyfe at the rom, ¥ 
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PADEREWSKI IN HAPPY 
MOOD IN CLEVELAND 


Pianist Draws Big Audience at High 
Prices—Kreisler Recital and a 
“Messiah” Performance 





CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Paderewski’s_ re- 
cial on Monday evening filled Grays’s 
Armory to its fullest capacity, at prices 
much above the ordinary. The great pian- 
ist, in happy mood, played with much of 
his old-time subtlety of phrase. The pro- 
gram was the one given many times upon 
his western tour, Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann’s “Carneval,”’ Chopin and Liszt. 

Paderewski was the guest, with the mem- 
bers of his party, of one of Cleveland’s 
prominent families, amazing all who met 
him by his wide knowledge of current 
events in this country and in Europe. He 
expressed much liking for his Cleveland 
audience, praising its discernment and 
sympathetic response to the artist’s claim 
upon its intelligence. 

Thursday evening brought a quartet of 
singers, Lucille Stevenson, Esther May 
Plumb, M. J. Brines and Marion Green, 
from Chicago, and Herbert Sisson, for- 
merly a Cleveland organist, from New 
York, to assist in the performance of the 
“Messiah” given by the Harmonic Club. 

J. Powell Jones had his chorus well in 
hand, and it did exceptionaly good work. 
The soloists all proved particularly accept- 


able, though perhaps. special mention 
should be made of the soprano, Mrs. 
Stevenson, whose year abroad has im- 


parted a finish to an art already admirable, 
and also to Marion Green, whose singing 
of oratorio parts has made him a great 
favorite in Cleveland. Herbert Sisson’s 
accompaniments were a feature which pos- 
sessed commanding interest. 

Barely to mention the fact that Fritz 
Kreisler gave a recital at the last Friday 
Morning Musicale at Hotel Statler, under 
the management of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. 
Sanders, is to say that this cultivated au- 
dience drew great breaths of satisfaction 
from each number of his program. 

At the concert of the Fortnightly Club 
three of the city’s best pianists earned 
fresh laurels, Mme. Ronfort-Askue and 


Mrs. Elliot Whitlock in a Mozart Sonata, 
for two pianos, and Mrs. W. E. Crofut in 
a group of four modern selections. Mrs. 
Arthur Halle, a new violinist, made a suc- 
cessful first appearance, and Ethel Bruch 
won much praise for her singing of a cycle 
by Mary Turner Salter. 


ALICE BRADLEY. 





BLOCH RECITAL ON EAST SIDE 


Young Violinist Wins Approval at Edu- 
cational Alliance 


Alexander Bloch, the young American 
violinist, who made his New York début 
in recital at Afolian Hall successfully last 
month, gave an enjoyable recital in the 
Strauss Auditorium of the Educational Al- 
liance, New York, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 21. 

Mr. Bloch was applauded by a large au- 
dience which called him out after his vari- 
ous groups to bow his acknowledgements. 
His chief offerings were a Tartini Sonata 
in G Minor, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 
Minor, in both of which he gave convinc- 
ing evidence of his ability as an interpreter 
of serious music. His conception and exe- 
cution of the works merited the approval 
given him by his hearers. 

In a group of shorter pieces by Fauré, 
Tor Aulin, Martini-Kreisler and Vieux- 
temps he exhibited grace and refinement 
of style and his brilliant delivery of the 
Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso at the close 
of the program was equally successful 
The violinist ‘was ably assisted at the niano 
by Blanche Bloch. 


Warren Shaw’s “Lost Vocal Art” a Jan- 
uary Publication 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec 22.—*The Lost 
Vocal Art,” the book on voice culture by 
W. Warren Shaw, the well-known vocal 


teacher of this city, which was announced 
some time ago, will appear from the press 
of the J. B. Lippineott Co. on January 3 
Among those who have read the manuscript 
of Mr. Shaw’s book are Titta Ruffo, Mme 
Gadski and David Bispham, who in advance 
have given it their hearty endorsement 
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NEW ORCHESTRA FORMED IN NEW ORLEANS 





Doubt, of Its Necessity Expressed, 
with Another Already in 
the Field 


EW ORLEANS, Dec. 24.—A new sym- 
phony orchestra, headed by Ferdinand 
Dunkley, has been formed and endorsed 
by the Philharmonic Society, which has 
about 2000 members. This announcement 
has caused a considerable stir here, in 
view of the experience of the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, with Severin O. 
Franck as leader, which has been strug- 
gling along for about four years. Its 
concerts have been artistic successes, but 
far from financially profitable, and now, 
with a new orchestra in the field, only the 
future can tell what the results will be. 
Certainly New Orleans cannot support two 


such organizations, and a great many mu- 
sicians feel that the Philharmonic Society 
should have endorsed and given its sup- 
port to the older orchestra instead of fa- 
thering this new one. 

The Philharmonic Society entértained its 
members last Thursday night with its first 
concert of the season and had Wilhelm 
sachaus as the attraction. The Athenaeum, 


as usual on these occasions, was packed to 
the doors. Herr Bachaus’s program con- 
sisted, in part, of compositions by Brahms, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
and Strauss and while most of these num- 
bers had been given here time and time 
again, they were greatly enjoyed. The 
program ended with the hackneyed Schu- 
bert-Tausig Military March. 

However, this was one of the finest con- 
certs given in New Orleans and showed 
Herr Bachaus to be one of the foremost 
pianists of the day. Other attractions to 
be presented under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society will be Alma Gluck, 
Harold Bauer, Julia Culp and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

With the exception of the performance 
of “La Juive,” at the French Opera last 
Saturday evening, we have had nothing but 
repetitions and consequently the attendance 
has dropped off considerably. In “La 
Juive” Mme. Brias sang Rachel, Mme 
Manse the Eudoxie and De Lerick the Jew. 
The purity of tone and facility in the upper 
voice, which are characteristics of both 
Mmes. Brias and Manse, saved the per- 
formance from being a very dull one. Le- 
roux, who sang Leopold, was impossible. 

Of unusual interest will be the first per- 
formance in New Orleans of Massenet’s 
“Sapho,” which will be sung Saturday night 
with a strong cast headed by Mme. La- 





NEW ORLEANS HAS “TOSCA” 





Splendid Performance at French Opera 
—Schumann-Heink Triumph 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 18.—For the 
first time this season “Tosca” was put on 
by the French Opera Company last Thurs- 
day night and with Mlle. Brias as Tosca 
and M. Mezy as Scarpia, a superb per- 
formance was given, in fact the best per- 
formance of “Tosca” that New Orleans has 
ever witnessed. Heretofore we have always 
heard the light soprano in the leading 
role, but this year it was intrusted to our 
dramatic soprano, and with her beautiful 
upper register combined with splendid vol- 
ume in the medium range, Mlle. Brias was 
at her best. Mezy acted and sang the role 
of Scarpia to perfection and M. Coulon as 
Cavaradossi was entirely satisfactory. His 
“letter song” was re-demanded and he sang 
it again in Italian and then had to repeat it 
once more, singing it in French. 

An extremely large audience was at the 
Atheneum Monday evening to hear Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, whose concert had been 
postponed from the previous Monday. The 
celebrated contralto was assisted by Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, with Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffman at the piano, and was a most bril- 
liant success. Her program consisted of 
numbers from “Rheingold,” “G6tterdam- 
merung,” “Tristan,” “Tannhauser” and 
“Samson and Delilah”; also a group of 
Schubert, Schumann and English songs. 
As a final encore she gave “Agnus Dei,” 
with violin obbligato by Miss Fletcher. The 
Newcomb String Quartet played effectively 
at the third concert given by the Newcomb 
School of Music Tuesday evening. 

D. B. F. 





Klibansky Sings in Recital at 
United States Army School 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York bari- 
tone, was the assisting artist at the thir- 
teenth public organ recital on December 
14 at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. Frederick C., Mayer, 
the organist of the academy, performed a 
program of Christmas music by Bach, Gaul, 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Dudley Buck and 
Rinck. Mr. Klibansky was received with 
much enthusiasm, and at the close of the 
recital was called upon for several encores. 
He made his biggest success with -the 
Brahms’ “Cradle Song,” singing it with 
much tenderness of feeling. The “Dedica- 
tion” of Franz was given with artistic in- 
terpretation. His other numbers were the 
Strauss “Tomorrow,” “The Swan” by 
Grieg, Louise Reichardt’s “When the Roses 
Bloom,” and Adolphe Adam’s “Christmas 
Song,” all of which were sung with rare 
insight. 


Sergei 





Christmas “Hansel” at Century 


“Hansel und Gretel” was sung in English 
by the Century Opera Company on the 
afternoon of Christmas Day. There was 
a small audience. Gladys Chandler and 


Mary Carson appeared in the title rdles. 


varenne. D. B. F. 
AT THE MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
Interesting Sunday Night Program 


Given by Three Artists 


A program of unusual artistic merit was 
presented at the Musicians’ Club in New 
York on December 21, with the _ follow- 
ing artists: Helder Rubini, English low 
contralto, who sings tenor songs only; Ann 
Ivins, lyric soprano, and Ida Divinoff, Rus- 
sian violinist. 

Miss Divinoff opened the program with 
the first and second movement of the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnol.” She manifested 
technical skill and was accorded a warm 
reception. She also played the Kreisler 
“Caprice Viennois” and the Tschaikowsky 
“Melodie.” The young violinist was ac- 
companied by her sister, Sarah Divinoff. 

Miss Ivins delighted her hearers with her 
interpretation of the aria, “Il est doux” 
from “Hérodiade” and the “Internos” by 
McFadden. 

Special interest was centered on Miss 
Rubini, who with her wonderful “tenorial” 
voice sang in a superb manner the difficult 
tenor solos, including “Lend me your Aid” 
from the “Queen of Sheba” by Gounod, 
and “Eleanor” by Coleridge-Taylor. Her 
beautiful vocalization and dramatic feeling 
won for her a round of applause. She 
responded with two encore numbers, “Dear 
Love, Remember Me,” by Marshall, and 
“Your dear Heart,” by King. 

Miss Rubini and Miss Ivins appeared to- 
gether in the “Miserere” duet. So effective 
was the combination that it had to be re- 
peated. Mr. Sitzer accompanied for both 





singers. , a oe % 
Washington Pianist Makes Good Im- 
pression 
WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 22,—Florence 


McDonell, a young local pianist, was heard 
with pleasure in a recital on December 109, 
playing the “Sonata Pathetique,” Beetho- 
ven; Concerto in G Minor, Mendelssohn, 
and a group of short selections by Schu- 
bert, Xander, Liszt and Schiitt. Miss Mc- 
Donell was assisted by four of her pupils, 
Henry Walters, Elizabeth Albers, Ruth 
Hollingsworth and Isabel Stabler. The 
orchestral parts of the concert were played 
by Katherine McReynolds, under whose 
instructions Miss McDonell is perfecting 
herself in music. W.H. 





A Witty Christmas-Giver 


In one of the Christmas packages sent 
out by famous musical artists, relates W. 
B. Chase in the New .ork Evening Sun, 
there were four dolls, an Indian with stern 
features, a grinning darky kiddie, a fierce 
and swarthy gypsy maiden, and a pathetic 
Mongolian. The giver was Maud Powell, 
the leading American concert violinist. 
With her offering was a note bearing the 
comment, “A little American folk song in 
four-part harmony.” Which proved to her 
Western correspondent that Miss Powell is 
as witty as she is talented and kind- 
hearted. 
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WINS THREE SUCCESSES IN FOUR DAYS 





Herma Menth Scores with Zach 
Orchestra and in Recital 
of Ohio Club 


INNING three successes in four days 

was the record established recently by 

Herma Menth, the young Austrian pianist. 
Miss Menth appeared in St. Louis as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony under 
Max Zach on December 12 and 13, playing 


Liszt’s E Flat Major Concerto, a work in 
which she proved particularly fitted to in- 
terpret the spirit of its composer. On De- 
cember 15 she appeared in a recital under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club at 
the First Reformed Church in New Phila- 
delphia, O. 

Her performance in St. Louis called 
forth the approval of the leading critics 
and the public also waxed enthusiastic 
over her playing. Substantial proof came 
in the demand for an encore which she 
granted, adding Liszt’s D Flat Major 
Etude. Her full, warm tone and her excel- 
lently developed technic were commented 
on and she was given an ovation both at 
the Friday and Saturday performances. 

In her New Philadelphia recital she re- 
galed her hearers with Mozart’s A Major 
Sonata, the Bach Chaconne (in the splen- 
<lid transcription for the piano by Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, her master), Paderewski’s 
“Theme Varié,” Three Etudes, the G Minor 
Ballade and C Sharp Minor Scherzo of 
Chopin, the Gluck “Alceste” Gavotte, 
Liszt’s D Flat Etude, the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” Ole Olsen’s “Papil- 
lons,” and the Schulz-Evler setting of 





the Gifted Austrian 


Herma Menth, 
Pianist, Who Scored as Soloist with 
the St. Louis Orchestra Last Week 


Strauss’s waltz “On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

In all of these did Miss Menth win the 
favor of her audience, being given round 
after round of enthusiastic applause. Ex- 
tras were also made necessary and the 
pianist had a real triumph. Miss Menth’s 
tour is again under the direction of Hansel 
and Jones, the New York musical man- 


agers. 





CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IN COLUMBUS CONCERT 


Dr. Kunwald’s Men Heard by Audience 
of Record-Breaking Dimensions— 
Fery Lulek the Soloist 


CoLumBus, O., Dec. 11.—The last great 
concert of the year 1913 was that given by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, conductor, and Dr. Fery 


Lulek, baritone soloist. The audience was 
a record-breaking one, exceeding by sev- 
eral hundred any previous audience of 
paid admissions, and by fifteen hundred all 
previous music club records. There were 
4200 persons present. 

The program contained four Wagner 
numbers, one by Stillman-Kelley, a Liszt 
Rhapsody and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Dr. Lulek sang “Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” “Still as the Night,” Bohm, 
and “My Star,” Spross, all accompanied by 
orchestra. He is a baritone of many gifts, 
unusual intelligence, a voice of pleasing 
quality and excellent schooling. 

Cincinnati takes pardonable pride in her 
orchestra and the splendid musicianship of 
its director. So, too, is Columbus proud of 
the fact that Ohio has such a superior or- 
chestra, which may be heard within her 
own gatcs in an annual series of concerts. 

The “Defeat of Macbeth,” by Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, had its first presentation 
in Columbus at this concert, Dr. and Mrs. 
Kelley being present to hear it. After the 
number was concluded applause was so in- 
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sistent that Dr. Kelley was led to the front 
of the stage by Dr. Kunwald. 

Dr. Stillman-Kelley gave a lecture-re- 
cital the night before the orchestra con- 
cert, explaining the character of Wagner’s 
work, the motives of the “Siegfried Death 
Music,” and the Fifth Symphony. The 
motives were illustrated on piano by Mrs. 
Kelley, and Dr. and Mrs. Kelley played 
a two-piano arrangement of the “Defeat of 
Macbeth.” Four young women, Ethel Har- 
ness, Clare Michel, Lulu Alex and Leila 
Brown, performed the Fifth Symphony on 
two pianos. 

Cecil Fanning was heard in a song re- 
cital in Memorial Hall this evening, as- 
sisted at the piano as usual by Harry B. 
Turpin. The program was charming, the 
audience large and warmly appreciative. 

Etta May SMITH. 





THE INDUSTRY OF STRAUSS 





“Rosenkavalier” Composer Set Even 


Stage Directions to Music 


In all the discussions of “Der Rosenkav- 
alier” at the Metropolitan Opera, the New 
York Herald remarks that commentators 
appear to have overlooked one very inter- 
esting point, namely, that in his eagerness 
or hurry Dr. Richard Strauss accidentally 
set to music some stage directions of the 
librettist. This occurs in the first act, when 
the Italian scandal-mongers, Valzacchi and 
Annina, approach Baron Ochs and offer to 
supply him with “inside” information about 
the waiting maid Mariandel, who is really 
the youth Octavian in disguise. 

Here the text of Von Hofmannsthal 
reads, translated: 

“May I now introduce” (in all discretion) 


“the counterpart of your Mariandel to Your 
Highness ?” 

This is sung by Baron Ochs, addressed 
to the Marchioness. 

Now the words “in all discretion” are 
stage directions, indicating the attitude of 
the Baron at this point. But Dr. Strauss 
set these words to music, together with the 
rest of the sentence, which happens to 
make sense. 

It is related that when Von Hofmanns- 
thal saw the completed score he remarked: 

“Strauss is the most industrious com- 
poser I ever met. He even sets my stage 
directions to music.” 


ST. PAUL CHRISTMAS MUSIC 








Schubert Club Presents a Program of 
Appealing Quality 


St. Paut, Dec. 17.—The Schubert Club 
gave a program of Christmas music in St. 
John’s Church Wednesday afternoon. 
George H. Fairclough, organist, and Jessica 
DeWolf, soprano, placed the stamp of art- 
istry upon a program in which they were 
assisted by the vested boy choir of the 
church. 

Mr. Fairclough’s numbers, played in two 
groups, were Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, a Canon in B Minor, by Schu- 
mann; “Clair de Lune,” by Karg-Elert; 
Bartlett’s “Festival Hymn” (new); “An 
Evening Prayer” (Mss.), by G. H. Fair- 
clough, and Gaston Duthier’s Fantasia on 
an Old Christmas Carol. 

Mrs. DeWolf sang with beautiful voice 
and spirit Humperdinck’s Christmas Song 
and Adams’s “O Holy Night.” 

The choir boys entered to the Procession- 
al, “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” In the 
Anthem, “Calm on the Listening Ear of 
Night,” by Horatio Parker, Harry George 
sang the tenor solo. Alfred Greenfield, 
soprano, was the soloist in the Pastoral 
Scene from “The Messiah.” The Carol, 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” by 
Sullivan, embodied solos sung by Everett 
Lehman. Gounod’s “Nazareth” for bari- 
tone and chorus was sung by Park Learned 
and the choir boys. The program closed 
with the Recessional, “Angels from the 
Realms of Glory,” by Smart. F.L.C.B. 


VIDA LLEWELLYN’S SUCCESS 








American Pianist in Berlin Concert 
Shows Marked Progress 


Bertin, Dec. 15.—Vida Llewellyn’s ap- 
pearance last evening as soloist with the 
Blithner Orchestra was a most gratifying 
event. The American pianist has made 
astonishing progress since last season, and 
on this occasion displayed a_ surprising 
amount of poise and assurance. A general 
clarity of execution and a decided trend 
toward the poetic were unmistakable char- 
acteristics of her performance. 

The Hugo Kaun concerto, notwithstand- 
ing its frequent reminiscences of Liszt, is 
a deserving work. Its numerous striking 
harmonic effects, its dramatic moments 
and general lyric charm more than atone 
for occasional “dryness” of thematic devel- 
opment. Miss Llewellyn’s success in it was 
genuine and called forth spontaneous ap- 
plause. H. E. 





Kentucky Successes for Jules Falk 


Jules Falk, the young violinist, has been 
meeting with much favor throughout the 
South, and music lovers in Kentucky have 
especially been impressed by Mr. Falk’s in- 
terpretations, Mr. Falk was also heard in 
Johnstown, Pa. He returned to New York 
on December 21. 
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BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT 
BY DENVER ORCHESTRA 


Performance of “Scheherazade” by Con- 
ductor Tureman’s Forces Finest 
Thing They Have Done 


Denver, Dec. 17.—The fourth concert in 
the Denver Philharmonic series, yesterday 
afternoon, revealed Mr. Tureman and his 


orchestra in quite the most brilliant per- 
formance that I have ever heard by local 
forces. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s highly colored 
“Scheherazade” symphonic suite after “The 
Thousand and One Nights” was the work 
in which the local orchestra achieved its 
brilliant success. 

The concert opened with Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter” Symphony, in which the orchestra was 
not particularly successful. Mozart’s clas- 
sic music is almost cruelly translucent, and 
its demands for purity of tone quality, sure 
intonation and delicacy of muance may not 
be met by any brave show of boisterous 
enthusiasm. Yesterday’s performance of 
the “Jupiter” had its satisfactory moments, 
like the first portion of the Andante and 
the vigorous Finale, but on the whole, 
there was somewhat violent handling of its 
delicate texture. 

No such demand for purity of detail is 
made by the oriental suite of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, but on the other hand it imposes, 
at times, stupendous technical hardships. 
Mr. Tureman led his band through all its 
intricacies triumphantly, and secured a con- 
siderable illusion of spontaneity. I have 
sometimes thought his beat rather in- 
definite and lacking in emphasis, but no 
such charge may be made against his di- 
rection of this tempestuous work. He 
seemed thoroughly imbued with the wild, 
elemental spirit of the composition, and 
carried through its performances with ir- 
resistible sweep. 

Mrs. Harry Bellamy, a popular society 
singer of this city, was the soloist, singing 
the aria, “Suis-je gentille ainsi?” from 
Massenet’s Manon. Mrs. Bellamy had 
been a victim of a severe cold for several 
days previous to her appearance, but suc- 
ceeded admirably in avoiding hoarseness. 
She was most cordially received. 


j. GW. 
FRITZI SCHEFF WEDS AGAIN 











Light Opera Prima Donna Becomes the 
Wife of Her Manager 


Fritzi Scheff, the light opera singer, and 
George Anderson, her manager and lead- 
ing man, were married December 24, at the 
house of a friend in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
by the Rev. F. A. Wells of the North Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
left the following day for St. Louis, where 
Miss Scheff and her company began an en- 
gagement this week. 

The manager was the third husband for 
the popular prima donna. Her first hus- 
band was Baron Fritz von Bardeleben and 
her second John Fox, Jr., the novelist. She 
divorced them both. 
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FAULTS MME. LEHMANN SEES IN AMERICAN SINGERS 








6¢ A MERICAN singers, gifted as they are 

with splendid vocal material with 
a few notable exceptions, in my opinion 
only achieve greatness on the operatic 
stage up to a certain point,” declared Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann, Germany’s most famous 
Wagnerian singer, to the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, when seen 


recently at her Grunewald, Berlin, villa. 

“The trouble with most of your American 
singers,” she continued, “is that they will 
work with great determination, often in 
the face of heavy handicaps, until they get 
before the public as professional operatic 
singers. Then unfortunately they gener- 
ally are not inclined to make further efforts 
to achieve even greater things. What I 
mean is they are content to rest on such 
laurels which they may already have won, 
rather than to let that be an incentive to 
still higher achievement. This is a mis- 
take. It is not enough to be an artist.’ 
Even an artist still has things to learn. I 
have repeatedly spoken and written on 
the subject of foreigners, especially Amer- 
icans who come to Germany to study sing- 
ing, and particularly those who intend to 
sing German operatic roles. 

“One of the shortcomings in almost every 
American singer whom I have heard on 
our operatic stage, to say nothing of those 
who have come to me for advice or les- 
sons, is their impure pronunciation of the 
German language. Even when they are 
able to pronounce the words of an aria 
tolerably well, they generally have such an 
inadequate knowledge of the language it- 
self that it is quite impossible for them 
to bring out the deepest meaning of a 
word or phrase. It is not merely faulty 
enunciation, it is actual failure to grasp 
properly the inner significance of the words 
themselves and their true conceptions. 


“Singers continually ask me to try their 
voices. Often they possess splendid vocal 
and physical equipment for an operatic 
career. They are unable to speak a com- 
plete German sentence correctly, and yet 
they can sing the entire score of “Tann- 
hauser’ or ‘Lohengrin’ by heart. How is 
it possible, one naturally asks, for a singer 
to sing a role in a language which one 
doesn’t know thoroughly? My answer is 
that it is not possible for any singer to do 
it and bring out the fullest and finest which 
the work contains. 

“T often wonder, too, at the tolerance, 
to say nothing of the complacency, with 
which bad pronunciation of the language 
is accepted on the part of German audi- 
ences when foreigners appear on our con- 
cert platforms or in our theaters. I have 
myself heard German that was simply ap- 
palling, and yet the audience listened po- 
litely, without visible signs of amusement 
or protest, which I dare affirm would hard- 
ly be the case in France or Italy or even in 
America if a German singer were guilty 
of like artistic and linguistic offences. 
Therefore one of my first suggestions to 
American singers is to perfect themselves 
in the language in which they intend to 
sing.” 

Asked if she intended to visit America 
again, Mme. Lehmann replied: “I really 
cannot say. I have always had and still 
have the greatest admiration for America 
and the American people, and count my 
many American friends among the dearest 
and best I have in the world. I constantly 
receive offers for an American concert 
tournée, but to tell the truth I don’t feel 
quite equal at my time of life to the de- 
mands of long concert tours and the throb- 
bing, pulsating life, the noise and bustle of 
the great American cities. I prefer the 
repose and even tenor of existence which 
I enjoy here.” : 








NATIONAL BAYREUTH FUND OPPOSED IN BERLIN 





ERLIN, Dec. 4.—The B. Z. am Mittag, 

Berlin’s most popular daily, appearing 
at noon, publishes an interesting article 
by H. W. Draber entitled “Curious Ideal- 
ists,” in which the new movement in con- 
nection with the Wagner centenary to 
petition the Reichstag to donate the sum of 
500,000 marks for a Richard Wagner Fund 
or else to remit the interest from this sum 
to Bayreuth during Festival years is sub- 
jected to scathing criticism. The writer 
asks, “What is Bayreuth to-day?” and 
himself answers, “Frau Cosima Wagner 
and Dr. Hans Richter,” whom he terms 
the “two last guardians of the Holy Grail.” 
The question is put, “If these two should 
pass away, who is there to preserve Bay- 
reuth’s exalted position? Siegfried Wag- 
ner, perhaps?” 

The writer then goes on to say that there 
are other quite as praiseworthy means of 
utilizing the interest of half a_ million 
marks, as, for instance, in the production 
of many operas hitherto neglected, in the 


giving of a hearing to numerous latent 
choral works, etc., thereby stimulating the 
productiveness of young composers of the 
day. 

The idea of founding a German Sym- 
phony House is also commented upon 
rather sarcastically, not so much the idea 
itself as the fact that it is proposed to 
erect this national temple of symphonic 
music in Stuttgart, possibly the most south- 
ern city of Germany. Why go to extremes? 
The question is then very wisely propound- 
ed why a German Symphony House should 
be deemed a necessity when the best of 
symphonies may be heard to advantage in 
concert halls in every city. The writer 
suggests that, if any particular city feels 
a compelling desire to erect a_ splendid 
modern concert hall of its own funds, it 
should do so by all means; but insists that 
for such a structure to be erected out of 
national funds appears strained, to say the 
least. Such eccentricities of idealism seem 
curious. oe ae SF 





Women in Orchestra Not a New Ex- 


periment 
George H. Shapiro as long ago as De- 
cember, I9I2, gave it as his opinion that 


women players of stringed instruments were 
a necessity in an orchestra of the first class. 
On November 16, 1913, says the New Mu- 
sic Review, the Shapiro Symphony Orches- 
tra gave the first of a series of concerts in 
London, and there were twenty-five female 
players ‘of strings. Sir Henry Wood also 
has six or seven women in his orchestra. 
There were women in Colonne’s Orchestra 
long before Mr. Shapiro claimed that he 
was the first to recognize “the artistic 
rights of women” in connection with the 
orchestra. In the little pamphlet, “Trente 
ans de Concerts” (1873-1903), published in 
1903 by the management of the Colonne 
Concerts, we note among the twenty-two 
first violins four women; there were four 
among the seventeen second violinists; 
one viola out of thirteen violas; and the 
two harpists were women. Were there not 
women in the orchestra of the Moody- 
Manners Company? Was there not once a 
female oboist in the orchestra of the Carl 
Rosa organization? 





Paris Success for Tina Lerner 


A cablegram from Paris to Loudon 
Charlton, received last week, tells of the 
success which Tina Lerner met on the oc- 


-mire in the work. 


casion of her appearance with the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra. The concert was given 
under the direction of Conductor Chevil- 
lard, who was most enthusiastic over the 
pianist’s playing. 





University Audience Pade- 


rewski 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 16.—A _ representa- 
tive audience of Madison and University 
of Wisconsin student music-lovers was 
present when Paderewski made his first 
appearance in this city at the University 
Armory Saturday afternoon. The pianist 
was best in his Chopin numbers but pleased 
also in the other selections, which included 
the Schubert-Liszt “Erl King” and the 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, Liszt. He was 
generous in responding to insistent ap- 
plause. M. N. S. 


Applauds 





Gives Hungarian Operetta 


American Premiére 


Savage 


ATLANTIC City, Dec. 25.—Henry W. Sav- 


age’s first new production of the season, 
“Sari,” an English adaptation of “Der 
Zigeunerprimas,’ a Hungarian operetta, 


music by Emmerish Kalman, received its 
first presentation in America here to-night. 
The audience evidently found much to ad- 
Mizzi Hajos occupied 
ahe leading r6le. 
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AMERICA READY FOR MUSICAL 
INDEPENDENCE, SAYS RANDOLPH 








We Have Outgrown Leading Strings of Other Countries, Believes 
Peabody Director—Our Composers Must Strike Out Boldly 
to Form National Mode of Expression—‘‘ Made in Europe’”’ 
Sign Not Necessary for Teachers 








OURAGEOUS voicing of opinions upon 
some mooted questions concerning the 
progress of American musical conditions be- 
comes especially enlightening when it ema- 
nates from an American musician occupy- 
ing so prominent a position as does Harold 
Randolph, the director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 
Several rather pertinent queries were put 


before him recently for consideration, 


namely : 


“If all things were equal, would you 
as director give preference to the Amer- 
ican musician when engaging a new 
member of the staff of the conserva- 
tory? 

“Or is it necessary for business rea- 
sons, in order to meet the demands of 
a certain prejudiced public, to fill va- 
cancies with European importations ? 

“Just what effect, if any, does the 
proverbial ‘Made in Europe’ sign, as 
applied to an instructor, have over the 
native product from a purely advertis- 
ing standpoint? That is, do the appli- 
cants for instruction at the conserva- 
tory seem to be influenced or biased in 
any direction by such announcement ? 

“What are your hopes, optimistic or 
otherwise, as to the eventual recognition 


of the American composer, concert ar- 

tist and teacher of music?” 

“I do not believe,” answered Mr. Ran- 
dolph, “that it makes the slightest difference 
whether a teacher is American or European, 
and certainly not to us here, as the Peabody 
Conservatory is now considerably bigger 
than any individual in it, and we find that 
our pupils come for the most part with no 
preconceived plans as to teachers. Where 
they have a marked preference it is almost 
invariably for one they have heard in con- 
cert or with whom a friend has studied. 

“Some time ago we engaged a teacher 
who had had a really brilliant European 
career and who came laden with splendid 
advertising material. So far as I remember 
not one single pupil asked for him upon 
entering, and as he did not satisfy those 
whom I placed under him it was found 
impossible to fill his classes for the second 
term. 

“On the other hand those who have been 
with us a year or more and have ‘made 
good’ secure a_ substantial following, 
whether they come from home or abroad, 
heralded or unheralded. 


Americans as Teachers 
“| have made many appointments of 
Americans—for instance, John Adam Hugo, 
Edwin Farmer, Louis Bachner, Howard 
Brockway, Otis Bardwell Boise, also Ed- 
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ward W. Heimendahl and Gustave Strube, 
both of whom can be considered Ameri- 
cans, as they had lived in this country more 
than twenty years. These are faculty ap- 
pointments only. There have been many on 
the associate list. 

“Other things being equal, I should cer- 
tainly take an American and upon one or 
two occasions have done so when other 
things were not equal. 

“l think a thorough knowledge of our 
language almost a sine gua non in teaching, 
for it is difficult enough to explain music, 
anyway. When | have not engaged Ameri- 
cans it has been largely because of the oper- 
ation of the laws of supply and demand, 
for there are ten available candidates in 
Europe to one in this country, and it is in 
consequence easier to find what you want 
at the price you can afford to pay. 

“As to engaging American-taught teach- 
ers, there practically aren’t any—at least 
there are none of the highest class who have 
not had some European ‘finishing.’ They 
are all so afraid of running counter to this 
prejudice by trying to do without the Euro- 
pean cachet that they give themselves no 
opportunity to judge whether it exists or 
not—much less whether or not it is a preju- 
dice founded upon reason. 

“It cannot be denied that in smaller 
places, some girls’ boarding schools and the 
like, the brand ‘Made in Europe’ has some 
value in the eyes of the superintendents, 
but I doubt if either the pupils or their 
parents attach anything like the same im- 
portance to it. 


Managers Ignorant of Music 
“As to concert artists,” continued Mr. 
Randolph, “I think there is still a little 


misgiving on the part of the managers as 
to the home product, as they (the manag- 
ers) are almost always quite ignorant of 
music and dare not judge for themselves. 
It appears to make less and less difference 
to our American audiences, however, day 
by day.” 

In behalf of the American composer the 
strongest hopes for recognition were ex- 
pressed, but Mr. Randolnh seems to hold 
that there should be a striving for greater 
individuality. By that is meant an absence 
of flattering absorption of any typical school 
or style of composition which may have had 
vogue among other nations. In Mr. Ran- 


dolph’s mind, this copying from other na- 
tions in the matter of musical expression 
need not necessarily occur. As a case in 
point among the European nations where 
individuality of style exists Russian art was 
cited. 

Then, too, Mr. Randolph seems to place 
but little weight upon the use of the so- 
called Indian thematic substance or upon 
the negro melodic material as being of basic 
service for the structure of what will 
eventually be termed “American Music.” 
He elaims that our individuality, being so 
different from other nations, subtle as this 
distinction May as vet appear, will neverthe- 
less crop out in the influence that will be 
reflected by allowing the composer to assert 
his own personality rather than being ham- 
pered with the pose or affectation assumed 
from other sources. 


Developing Individuality 


“Can any one doubt for a moment,” he 
said, “that if the United States should by 
some vast upheaval of nature be shut off 
from all intercourse with other countries, 
we should in two or three generations begin 
to develop a truly national and individual 
style of musical expression ?” 

Mr. Randolph seems to think our musi- 
cal progress will be greater if the Ameri- 
can creative musician develops his inner- 
most expression through the medium of 
musical schemes not too dependent upon a 
set style or plan of writing bordering too 
closely upon what has become traditionally 
characteristic of anv other nation. That 
is, they must strike forward, endeavoring 
to write the advanced word in music boldly, 
thus helping to form a national mode of ex- 
pression despite the criticism that may be 
involved through any radical departures 
which might be the outgrowth of this at- 
tempt. 

Mr. Randolph, however, should not be 
misunderstood on this 1 oint, for he certain- 
ly is not opposed to our using the old forms, 
in which so many classic examples of music 
have been molded; nor does he for a mo- 
ment advocate the throwing over of what 
we have already learned from Europe. He 
merely feels that we as a musical’ nation 
have now outgrown the leading strings of 
other countries and can very well work out 
the remainder alone. 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 
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Two Opera Singers Win Esteem in 
Concert Program of Varied 
Charm 


Two operatic singers who are now de- 
voting themselves to the concert field, Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, and William Hin- 
shaw, baritone, appeared in joint recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, December 28, and attracted an audi- 
ence of satisfying proportions. 

In a miscellaneous program, comprising 
duets from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” Thomas’s 
“Hamlet” and Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” and 
arias and songs galore, both artists won 
much applause. The singing of duets, how- 
ever, is in better taste when the duets are 
concert compositions, such as Mendelssohn, 
Brahms and many others have written, and 
not excerpts from works for the theater. 

Mme. Jomelli’s offerings included the fa- 
miliar “Louise” aria and two groups of 
songs. Fortunate was the soprano in her 
choice, for the Debussy “Claire de Lune” 
and “Fantoches,” the latter redemanded, 
and a remarkably fine song by Respighi 
called “Nebbie” brought her as marked ap- 
proval as did her English group. Here she 
gave Josef Holbrooke’s “Come Not When 
1 Am Dead,” Hallett Gilberté’s “Ah, Love 
But a Day!” and Campbell-Tipton’s “Rhap- 
sodie.” The Gilberté setting of the Brown- 
ing poem is a most worthy composition, and 
dramatically presented, as it was by this 
singer, it aroused great enthusiasm. The 
soprano showed herself capable of the vari- 
ous styles and sang with much intensity. 
Barring a certain lack of resonance in the 
upper voice her singing is more enjoyable 
than ever and proves her a serious artist. 
Two extras were added, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring.” 

There was comedy 
shaw’s singing of the “Largo al 
from “Barber,” and 
unsuitedness to the concert hall it was ap- 
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proved by the audience. The baritone did 
his best work in Van Eyken’s “Schmied 
Schmerz” and Walter Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever,” both of them dramatically por- 
trayed. He sang Mozart’s “Manner suchen 
stets zu naschen,” Hermann’s “Drei Wan- 
derer,” Sidney Homer’s “How’s My Boy?” 
Haynes’s “Ould Plaid Shawl,” and granted 
as an extra Lohr’s “Little Irish Girl,” in 
which he scored heavily. 

Harold Osborne-Smith played the accom- 
paniments in his admirable manner, having 
taken the place of Richard Hagemann at an 
hour’s notice. A. W. K. 


Work of Beatrice McCue Stirs Enthu- 
siasm of 600 Cleveland Business 
Men 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 27.—Beatrice McCue, so- 
prano soloist of New York City, was given 
a most cordial welcome when she appeared 
in a special number on the program of the 
annual Christmas party of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland on December 22 before 
an audience of 600 men. The soprano took 
part in the entertainment, at the request 
of her father, T. W. McCue, who is a mem- 


ber of the Exchange. She responded to 
three encores. Miss McCue is a favorite 


with Cleveland audiences, having appeared 
in that city frequently in concert work. 
Her home is in Akron, O., where she spent 
a brief vacation, Christmas week. 





Dr. Anselm Goetzl Conductor of New 
York Heinebund 


Dr. Anselm Goetzl, the Viennese com- 
poser, who has made his home in New 
York since this Fall, has been unanimously 
elected conductor of the Heinebund, one of 
the best German male choral societies 1n 
New York. Dr.. Goetzl succeeds Louis 
Koemmenich as conductor of this organ 
ization. 


Brabazon Lowther’s Successes 


Brabazon Lowther, the Celtic baritone, 
who opened-his Canadian season with two 
recitals in Winnipeg, appeared in a recital 
in Fort William December 8, repeating his 
previous successes. The enthusiasm was so 
vreat that the recital resulted in a demand 
two return dates in February, one at 
William and one at Port Arthur 
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NOTABLE PROGRAM AT “ MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S” RECEPTION IN PARIS 





First of Series of Musicales Designed to Bring out Talent of Younger 
Generation Attended by Distinguished Gathering—Arthur Hart- 


mann Teaching in Paris 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
December 19, 1913. 


USICIANS of many nationalities res- 
ident in and passing through this 
great European music center, artists of all 
kinds and music enthusiasts of numerous 
countries attended the first musical recep- 
‘tion of the season given by MusICcAL 
AMERICA on Tuesday afternoon in the 
salons of the Hotel d’léna. The primary 
purpose of these functions, which it is 
hoped to hold monthly, is to bring out 
dormant talent in the younger generation 
and to give débutants a hearing before a 
scholarly audience. Tuesday’s impromptu 
program resolved itself as follows: 


“Oh! What Comes Over the Sea,” Coleridge- 
Taylor, and “J’ai pleuré en réve,’? Georges Hue, 
Jeanne Delsolay; ‘“‘Caro Nome’”’ panes 3: 
Verdi, and Aria of the “Queen of the Night” 
(‘Magic Fiute’’), Mozart, Sylvia Nilis; Sonata for 
’Cello, Veracine; “‘Le Cygne,’’ Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Ta- 
rentelle,””’ Popper, Antonio Sala; “Aufenthalt,” 
Schubert; ““Der Tod und das Madchen,” Schubert; 
“Hahanera,” Bizet, Jeanne Delsolay; ‘“‘Image,’’ De- 
bussy; “‘Minstrels,’’ Debussy; ‘‘Traumerei,’’ Schu- 
mann, Leo Tecktonius. 


Every one was interested in having 
another opportunity to hear Miss Delsolay, 
the young South African contralto, whose 
official début in Paris was described in last 
week’s issue. She was in splendid voice, 
her lower notes rolling out like the tones 
of a great organ, and her extraordinary 
compass and agility on the higher register 
eliciting spellbound admiration. Miss Del- 
solay’s songs were accompanied by her 
professor, Mme. Regina de Sales. 

In marked contrast with Miss Delsolay, 
Sylvia Nilis, a young lady from over the 
Channel, pupil of Mme. Nevada, has a 
coloratura voice of remarkable quality. 
She trills and plays with wonderful agility. 
She is diminutive in stature, yet she accom- 
plishes the most astonishing vocal gym- 
nastics practically without effort. In the 
Mozart aria she took F in alt with the 
same tone and facility that an ordinary 
soprano would have sung the same note an 
octave lower. Miss Nilis had an ovation, 
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and Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin paid her a most 
charming compliment when she declared: 
“My child, you have the English back- 
ground, the French artistic temperament 
and the Italian vocal skill.” 


Exquisite ’Cello Playing 


Antonio Sala’s exquisite ’cello playing 
made a profound impression. The Vera- 
cine Sonata is a work that deserves to be 
better known. Mr. Sala gave to it the 
polished technical and artistic treatment 
that one expected of him. Leo Tecktonius 
has for long been one of the most popular 
pianists in Paris and his interpretation of 
the Debussy numbers was very keenly ap- 
preciated. Ida Stengel won high honors 
as a most sympathetic accompanist. 


Among the audience were the United 
States Consul-General and Mrs. Frank 
Mason, Count Axel Wachtmeister, the 
Scandinavian composer; Princess Eristoff, 
the Russian impressionist portrait painter; 
Mme. Nevada, Dr. Palmer, Sydney Adam- 
son, the well-known’ English portrait 
painter, and Mrs. Adamson; Mrs, Corne- 
lius Roosevelt, Countess Van Daur, Mme. 
Léone Devimeur, the well-known actress; 
Mme. Regina de Sales, Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin, Mrs. K. Todd Appleton, the apostle 
of the American women’s club movement; 
Alys Lorraine, Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mow- 
rey, Mr. and Mrs. Wright-Worthing, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles O. de Causse, Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Shea, Mrs. Corin and Ron- 
ald Corin, Dr. and Mrs. John Fitz-Ran- 
dolph, M. and Mme. Willfort, Dr. and Mrs. 
Goodge, Miss Henderson, Mme. Henri 
Sternberg, Mme. René M. Simon, Mme. 
Grace Nelson, Mrs. Leonora Raines, Mme. 
E. Laudner, Mme. Nolker and Mrs. Teas- 
dale of St. Louis; Mrs. Edward Thayer, 
Mrs. William Allen and Miss Allen, Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Dorothy Levy, Mrs. Mow- 
bray Upton, the Misses Carroll, Miss Ivell, 
Mme. Gayrard-Pacini, Mrs. Sommerville 
Story, Miss Birkhead, Mrs. Henry Pike, 
Mr. Holman-Black, M. L. d’Aubigné, 
Alexandre Bernardi, Bawden Allen, Mr. 
Hering, Adolphe Borchard, Boleslaw Bie- 
gas, J. G. Villars. Mme. Dubois assisted in 
receiving and Caroline Appleton presided 
at the tea table. 


Hartmann to Teach in Paris 


Arthur Hartmann the distinguished vio- 
linist, the hero of so many tours in all 
countries, has settled down in Paris for a 
while to teach. I had an interesting chat 
with him the other day at his apartment 
in the Rue Gros, Passy, where the walls 
of his study are covered with original 
manuscripts of many celebrated composers. 
Among them, and the first to catch my eye, 
was the first rough sketch in pencil that 
Edward MacDowell made of his famous 
“To a Wild Rose.” Autographs and mu- 
sic phrases of such distinguished people as 
Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Carmen Sylva (Queen 
of Roumania), etc. also adorn the vio- 
linist’s home. 

Hartmann is a great believer in Paris as 
the inspiration of violinists, and as proof 
of his dictum he rattled off at a great 
speed a most inspiring list of brilliant “fid- 
dlers,” all of whom have graduated from 
Paris. : 

In addition to teaching Hartmann will 
spend part of his time composing, chiefly 
with the purpose of producing more songs 
of the type that Charles W. Clark has made 
popular in both continents. Hartmann, the 
virtuoso, will give a recital at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs on February 5. 


Minnie Tracey’s Concert 


Hartmann, the composer, triumphed this 
week at the concert given by Minnie Tra- 
cey, the American soprano, at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs, her program including the 
violinist’s “Slumber Song” and “We Two 
Together,” the latter of which had a rous- 
ing reception and had to be repeated. Miss 
Tracey’s other numbers included “Herb- 
stabend,” Sibelius; Air from “The Mes- 
siah,” Handel; “Wiegenlied,” 
which was encore, and a series of old 
Scotch songs. Miss Tracey has never sung 
better than she did on this occasion, and 
she also displayed all her old musicianship 
and artistic taste. Most of the items were 


accompanied by string orchestra under the 
able direction of M. Pardo. Mme. Rey- 
Gaufrés, pianist, gave somewhat dry ren- 
derings of Saint-Saéns’s “Wedding Cake,” 
“Le Tilleul,” Schubert-Liszt, and “Sequid- 
ilas,” Albeniz. Daisy Bucktrout accom- 
panied Miss Tracey at the piano. 

Miss J. Elson, one of the most prom- 
ising pupils of the Marquis de Trabadelo, 
has left to spend Christmas in New York 
and will return to Paris to resume her 
studies in January. 

Mrs. John Fitz-Randolph gave a recital 
for her singing pupils at the residence of 
Mrs. Charles B. Miller in the Avenue 
Henri-Martin, at which the chief features 
were the excellent dramatic soprano voice 
of Mme. Saurs-Svendson in “Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” and the fine ensemble singing by 
Mmes. Saus-Svendson, Hiatt, 
Oakes, Snyder, Steele, Dawes, Storey, 
Garve, Rousseau and d’Huateville. André 
Pascal, violinist, showed splendid talent, 
but was unfortunate in the choice of hope- 
lessly hackneyed pieces. Mlle. Renée 
Lénars, harpist, also contributed to the pro- 
gram. C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 








MME. FLORIGNY AS 
PIANIST TO MANY 
EUROPEAN RULERS 














Mme. Renée Florigny, French Pianist 


Mme. Renée Florigny, the talented 
French pianist, appeared with much success 
on Sunday afternoon, December 14, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., when she 
was heard in the Saint-Saéns “Caprice sur 
des airs Danois et Russes.” The pianist 
attained a considerable reputation abroad 
before coming to this country about 
eighteen months ago. She has appeared 
before a number of the crowned heads of 
Europe, among them King Alfonso of 
Spain, King Victor Emanuel of Italy, 
President Falliéres of France, the Pres- 
ident of Switzerland, and the Khedive of 
Egypt. She was also heard for a number 
of years on the concert stage in Bordeaux, 
Paris, Lausanne, Rome, Alexandria, Cairo 
and many other European cities, where she 
was enthusiastically received. 

_ Mme. Florigny has a large répertoire, 
including most exacting compositions of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Wagner, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Saint- 


Saéns, Debussy, Donizetti and Leschetizky. © 


Last season Mme. Florigny appeared in 
New York at one of the Arion concerts 
and also in Brooklyn at a jubilee concert 
given by the Brooklyn Sangerbund, and was 
well received. She also appeared in a 
number of private musicales. She will be 
heard here a number of times this season. 


Wagner, - 





The Victoria College Glee Club of 
Toronto, Can., which has passed its 
fortieth birthday will make a tour of Eng- 
land and Wales next June under the con- 


ductorship of E. R. Bowles. It is not the 
intention to tour as a representative Cana- 
dian glee club. The main object will be 
travel and education, although the musical 
abilities of the club will not lack for 
demonstration. 





Walter L. Bogert, musical director of 
the People’s Institute, secured the follow- 
ing artists for Sunday evenings in Decem- 
Mme. Estelle Bloomfield Adler, so- 


ber: 
prano; Albert Quesnel, tenor: Heinrich 
Meyer, baritone; Salvatore de Stefano, 


harp; Graham Harris, violin; James Lieb- 
ling, ’cello, and Max Liebling, accompanist. 
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SYMPHONIES 
Full Scores Full Scores 
4ms (miniature) 4ms (miniature) 
I $3.75 $3 VI $6 $3 
II 8.75 8 VII 6 8 
Ill 3.75 8 VIII 6 5 
IV 8.75 3 Ix 6 3 
VOCAL WORKS 
with Orchestra 
‘“‘Lied von der Erde’’ (Vocal Score)....... $3.75 
“Das Klagende Lied’’ (Vocal Score)...... 3.00 
SONGS 
Songs of the youth 3 Vols. I h. L., each net.$1.00 
The same Vol. II h. 1., each net.......... 1.00 
The same Vol. III h. 1., each net......... 1.25 
Lieder eines fahrend, Gesellen net........ 1.50 


Des Knaben Wunderhorn 2 Vols., each net. 1.50 


The same, separately : 


1. Der Schildwache Nachtlied h. 1., each net .75 
2. Verlorne Miih(Schwaebisch) h.1., each net .50 
8. Trost im Ungliick h. 1., each net....... .50 
4. Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht h. 1., each 
DE 06h 65.080 bb eR EbKe 446605 00 04:40:08 .50 
5. Irdisches Leben h. 1., each net......... 75 
6. Antonius v. Padua h. 1., each net...... Py £3) 
7. Rheinlegendchen h. 1., each net........ .50 
8. Lied der Verfolgten im Turme h. l., 
each net .75 
9. Wo die schoenen Trompeten blasen h. L., 
each net .50 
10. Lob des hohen Verstands h. 1., each net .50 


11. Es sungen 3 Engel (3rd Symphony) h. L1., 
each net .50 


12. Urlicht (2nd Symphony) h. 1., net.... .50 
Ich atmes’ einen linden Duft............ .60 
*‘O Mensch,’”’ Alt-Solo [3rd Symphony], net .60 
‘‘Wir geniessen,’’ Sopran-Solo [4th] Sym- 


EY DE dad) 004d5 660 404 reees ve -90 
Kindertotenlieder compl., net net......... 2.00 
Blicke mir nicht in die Lieder m.......... .60 
Do pom Gee. Wrasse Bs W., GROR sn. cccecscces -75 
Liebst du um Schoenh. h. m., each........ -60 
ee Oh i MN s oh bade & 40:6 05 05-6 0.0668 1.00 
ee MN MRED Be ccc cc cccccoesesrcces -90 
Um Mitternacht h. m., each.......cceeee 75 
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RUGEN YSAYE AGAIN 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


His Playing, Following on Heels 
of Stormy Crossing, Arouses 
Warm Applause 





Eugen Ysaye arrived from Europe on 
Friday of last week and on Saturday after- 
noon gave his first New York recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall. A public ap- 
pearance following so immediately upon 
the heels of an uncomfcrtable crossing is, 
rightly enough, not relished by the gener- 
ality of seriously disposed artists and there 
would have been small cause for wonder- 
ment had the eminent Belgian violinist 
given an indifferent account of himself. 
It was doubly pleasant, therefore, to note 
that he disported himself to excellent ad- 
vantage on the whole, even surpassing at 
moments his best efforts of last year. 

He was very warmly applauded (Fritz 
Kreisler was one of his most enthusiastic 
listeners) but the size of the attendance 
was bafflingly small. Were the holidays 
responsible for this or has the name of 
Mr. Ysaye lost some of its magnetic 
properties? 

The fact cannot be determined with cer- 


tainty at this stage of the  violinist’s 
tournée. It is not at all unlikely, though, 
that his program may have been in large 
measure responsible, for its make-up be- 
spoke exceedingly poor judgment and a 
highly defective sense of artistic propor- 
tion. Will ever artists be brought to a 
realization of the egregious folly of play- 
ing a concerto with piano accompaniment 
in localities which afford every facility for 
their performance under proper conditions 
—that is to say with the requisite orches- 
tral complement? Mr. Ysaye gave not one 
concerto last week but two—the Bruch D 
Minor and the Weiniawski in the same key, 
both of which have been absurdly over- 
played this season and which violinists con- 
tinue relentlessly to announce. Besides 
these was Gabriel Fauré’s A Major 
Sonata which is in itself of respectable 
duration, a Handel “Aria” and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Havanaise”—a thing about twice 
as long as its contents warrant. Truly of 
all mysteries in which the ways of artists 
are enshrouded that involved in program 
building is and remains the most inscrut- 
able. 

An even standard of achievement is 
something which no mortal player or 
singer can reasonably be expected to main- 
tain day after day in the process of a 
stringently exacting season. The foremost 
generally succeed in maintaining a fair de- 
gree of relativity. Mr. Ysaye, especially 
on his last American tour, has shown him- 
self something of an exception in this re- 
gard. He has played very well at one mo- 
ment and very badly at another. Amazing 
artistry would ofttimes give place at the 
next moment to startling imperfections 
and roughnesses. However, there were 
no gross flaws in his work last Saturday. 
Perhaps his tone is not consistently firm 
and secure, and no doubt he does not de- 
liver every sustained high note without a 
perceptible wavering of the bow. Still in 
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Clement Barnhorn’s Memorial to Clara Baur, Founder of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music 


INCINNATI, Dec. 29.—A bronze fountain has been designed by the Cincinnati 
sculptor, Clement Barnhorn, and is to be placed in the grounds of the Cincin- 

nati Conservatory of Music in memory of the founder of the institution, Clara Baur. 
The fountain will be unveiled at the next annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, by which it will be presented to the Conservatory in June, 1914. The memo- 


rial committee which has the matter in charge consists of 


Bertha Baur, Messrs. 


Louis Schwebel, Albert Berne and George Leighton. 





quality it was, all told, very beautiful on 
this occasion, warmly colored and delicately 
shaded. Always one is impressed by the 
fine distinction of style, the breadth and 
nobility of expression in passages demand- 
ing such qualities. There were moments 
in this recital in which he displayed a 
tendency to sentimentalize (in the Handel 
air on muted strings, for example) but the 
emotion was usually straightforward and 
wholesome. Usually, too, his intonation 
was just though he flatted in several in- 
stances. Harmonics were better played 
than in a number of cases last Winter, 
even if they were thin and not invariably 
of impeccable smoothness. 

Some of Mr. Ysaye’s very best playing 
was to be heard in the opening number, 
the Fauré sonata which deserves much 
more frequent hearings. If not a product 
of the profoundest inspiration nor yet of 
an imagination radically modern it is in- 
teresting in its disclosure of solid musi- 
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cianship and constructive ingenuity, a qual- 
ity of undisguised musical fancy, and a 
melodic fluency none too characteristic of 
its composer. Fauré can drop the school- 
master’s mask at times and can be truly 
worth while in so doing. The violinist was 
exceptionally fortunate in the splendid as- 
sistance of Camille Decreus at the piano. 
He handled the concerto accompaniments 
admirably, too, and did notably well in the 
Adagio of the Bruch which Mr. Ysaye 
played very nobly. na. F. F. 


OPERA OPENING ON BOWERY 





San Carlo Company Gives Italian Works 
at Thalia Theater 


While the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was representing the German _ operatic 
school last Monday evening with the 
Strauss “Rosenkavalier” and the Century 
forces were settino forth the French char- 
acteristics of Bizet’s “Carmen,” the cause 
of Italian opera was being upheld by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company at the 
Thalia Theater on New York’s Bowery. 
Donizetti’s “Lucia” was the work selected 
for the first appearance of this organization 
on the East Side. 

The printed program followed an Italian 
custom of using only the singers’ family 
names and the initials of their given 
names. That is, the effect was much the 
same as if the Metropolitan were to an- 
nounce a performance by “FE. Caruso, E. 
Destinn, A. Scotti, M. Matzenauer, etc.” 
In this case, A. Antola was the Ashton, E. 
Vaccari the Lucia and P. Sinagara the Ed- 
gar, while W. Giuliani sang Arthur. Sev- 
eral of the singers were old friends of this 
public and their work was vehemently ap- 
plauded. Giuseppe Angelini was the con- 
ductor. “I] Trovatore’ was the opera 
scheduled for the Tuesday performance, 
with “Traviata” on the following evening. 





John J. Hattstaedt, Allen Spencer, Adolf 
Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson, all of the 
American Conservatory of Chicago, have 
gone to Cincinnati to attend the National 
Music Teachers’ Convention. Mr. Spencer 
is vice-president of the association. John 
J. Hattstaedt was unanimously elected 
chairman of the sub-division on education 
at the annual election of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 


SAN FRANCISCO IX 
A HOLIDAY MooD 


Christmas Spirit in City’s Music— 
Two Club Concerts of Fine 
Quality 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, Gaffney Building, 
San Francisco, December 24, 1913. 

HE musical atmosphere of San Fran- 
cisco is charged with the Christmas 
spirit and great preparations are being 
made to entertain the masses in the parks 
and other points of the city. At the Lotta 
Fountain arrangements have been made 
for a fine program. Edmund Burke, bari- 
tone, will be soloist with a band of 300 
pieces and a chorus of several hundred. 
The churches are increasing their choirs 
and are preparing ambitious programs. 
[he Alameda County Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexander Stewart, president, is 
celebrating the season with “high jinks” at 
Plymouth Center, which has been placed at 
the disposal of the association by the min- 
isters of the Congregational church. Paul 
Steindorf was conductor of the “Toy Sym- 
phony” of Haydn and Wallace A. Sabin 

led all the singing by the association. 
During the last week the two leading 
musical clubs of the city presented pro- 
grams which excelled any of their other 
concerts this season. On Wednesday eve- 
ning the Pacific Musical Society offered an 
unusual program to a very select audience 
which completely filled the ballroom of the 
St. Francis. The feature was the playing 
of Beethoven’s Trio, op. 29, for two flutes 
and viola, by E. B. Puyans, Mr. Newbauer 
and Nathan Firestone. Such playing gives 
us a desire to hear more of this sort of en- 
semble work. Fernanda Pratt was heard in 
two Brahms selections with viola obbligato 
played by Mr. Firestone. Miss Pratt 
showed a clear understanding of the Ger- 
man text and was heartily applauded. San 
Francisco may well be proud of a contralto 
with such artistry as Miss Pratt possesses, 
and it is to be noted that this singer has 
received most of her training in San Fran- 


cisco. Mrs. Eugene Elkus, soprano, sang 
two Wolf songs and one Tschaikowsky 
number very effectively. Mrs. Sidney 


Liebes played two groups of piano num- 
bers. Uda Waldrop’s accompaniments lent 
much to the artistic success of the evening. 

The untiring efforts of Mme. Tojjeti, 
president of the Pacific Musical Society, to 
bring the organization into an influential 
place, are keenly felt, as this season the at- 
tendance has been greater than ever before 
and the programs presented have been of 
a high order. 

The following morning the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club presented several vocal 
soloists and the club orchestra. Herman 
Martonne, the violinist and conductor, who 
has been engaged as permanent director ot 
the orchestra, on this occasion presented 
Robert Volkmann’s Serenade, for strings, 
in a way that showed careful study. Mrs. 
Martilde Wismer sang a group of German 
songs with excellent interpretation and 
Mrs. Charles H. Farrell, Mrs. Arthur 
Hill and Mrs. Faull were heard in soprano 
solos. Laurance Strauss, tenor, displayed 
much art in the rendition of several French 
songs. 

The second chamber music concert given 
by Mrs. Robert Hughes, pianist; Hother 
Wismer, violinist, and Herbert Riley, ’cell- 
ist, was attended by a much larger audience 
than appeared at the first. This combina 
tion of artists has aroused much enthusi 
asm among music lovers and Thursday eve- 
ning’s program won new praise for it. 
Brahms’s Trio in C Major, op. 87, was 
given with much expression, although not 
always with unanimity of interpretation. 
Mr. Riley, the ’cellist, and Mrs. Hughes, 
pianist, played Richard Strauss’s Sonata, 
op. 6, in admirable style. Lowell Redfield, 
baritone, sang Italian, French and German 
songs in a pleasing manner. Further study 
should place him among the leading bari- 
tones. Beethoven’s Trio in D Major, op. 
70, No. 1, was the closing number and 
proved to be the best offering of the eve- 
ning. FREDERIC VINCENT. 


Western Cities to Hear Rosalie Thorn- 
ton a Second Time 


Rosalie Thornton, the pianist, will play 
in Minneapolis, on January 3; in Duluth on 
January 7, and in Chicago on January I! 
This is the pianist’s second visit to the 
West this season. Miss Thornton made 
many friends in the West who will extend 
her a cordial welcome on her return. 


Eugen d’Albert is composing another 
new opera in the intervals of concert work. 
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LEONCAVALLO LIONIZED IN CHICAGO 





‘‘Zingari’”’ Received with Frequent Outbursts of Applause at Its Second 
Performance —‘‘Jongleur” Re-introduces Miss Garden—Gerardy 
Soloist with Chicago Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 29, 1913. 

EFERRING his journey to Europe in 
order to be present and assist in the 
second production of his opera ‘“Zingari” 
for Tuesday evening, Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
again conducted this, one of his latest 
works, before another enthusiastic audience. 

Again was he received by a great au- 
dience of music-lovers with evident pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm when he appeared at 
the conductor’s stand, and frequent were the 
outbursts of applause during the perform- 
ance of his gypsy opera. 

While not as dramatically fervent as his 
“Pagliacci,” which followed, “Zingari” has 
an interesting and melodious score, full of 
the plaintive melodies of the gypsies of 
Southeastern Europe, and though merely 
suggesting the Hungarian folk songs, there 
is atmosphere and character in the con- 
certed passages, in those for chorus and in 
the dance numbers. It is, however, at its 
best in the sweeping Italian melodies which 
are allotted to the two principal male char- 
acters, Radu and Tamara. Carolina White, 
as /‘leana, was ill at ease during the entire 
performance. She sang the role despite an 
incipient attack of appendicitis, and after 
the first act, noticing that she almost reeled 
into Bassi’s arms as the curtain descended 
and did not respond to the numerous cur- 
tain calls, | repaired to her dressing room 
and found her just recovering from a faint- 
ing spell. She rallied immediately, how- 
ever, and continued through the opera, 
sharing in the applause at its conclusion. 
Those who did not know the exact circum- 
stance regarding her indisposition could 
hardly detect in her interpretation of her 
role that there was anything amiss with her. 
It was a great exhibition of American 
pluck. 

“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” reintro- 
duced Mary Garden to the opera public last 
Monday evening after her “guest” appear- 
ances in Boston. The role of the juggler 
Jean is one of Miss Garden’s most popular 
delineations. Unique in its conception she 
brings to it not only a remarkable vocal ex- 
pression, but also a dramatic representation 
which is without a parallel in modern opera. 
[he music lies well within her voice; it is 
in a way so spiritual and yet so hu- 
manly sympathetic that it has the strongest 
kind of appeal to the musical as well as 
to those who hear it with the layman’s 
comprehension. 

It is as an histrionic portrayal, however, 
that will always remain most vividly in our 


‘memories and never did Miss Garden ac- 


centuate its poetic beauties so much as at 
this performance. We have heard this 
work several times since it was first in- 
cluded in the repertory of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, but never so finely 
presented. 


Ruffo in ‘‘Pagliacci”’ 


Titta Ruffo, as Tonio, in “I Pagliacci,” 
under Campanini’s direction, made the same 
sensational hit in the prologue as he has on 
previous occasions. His individuality as an 
actor was clearly demonstrated in this pref- 
ace to the opera for discarding all conven- 
tional performances of the role of the 
clown, he gives him that half-witted char- 
acter intended by the librettist and com- 
poser. He had to repeat the Prologue as 
before and was again greeted with shouts 
and exclamations of bravos. 

The honors of the evening were shared 
by Ruffo, White and Bassi, who after his 
trying role of Kadu in the first opera, also 
sang the music of Canio in the second, 
with genuine artistic merit. Jane Osborn- 
Hannah as Nedda, Armande Crabbé as Sil- 
vio, and Venturini as Beppo completed the 
cast. 

Still unable to make her operatic début in 
Chicago on account of protracted illness, 
the first performance of Giordano’s opera, 
“Fedora,” was perforce once more post- 
poned and Saint-Saéns’s biblical opera, 
“Samson and Delilah,” was repeated with 
the same cast which has presented this 
work on its former productions. Charles 
Dalmorés and Julia Claussen, in the two 
title roles, and Huberdeau, Crabbé and Du- 
franne, in the general ensemble, with 
Charlier as conductor, again gave an ad- 
mirable representation of this spectacular 
work. 

Myrtle Elvyn, the popular Chicago pian- 
ist, and Rosina Galli, premiére danseuse 
d’Etoile of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, gave the program at the “Tiffin” 


musicale last Monday morning in the Crys- 
tal Ball Room of the Blackstone Hotel. 
Rosina Galli danced through her figures 
with excruciating pain, her feet bleeding 
during most of her numbers. She claimed 
that she had been overworked, and could 
not appear in the evening in the ballet 
divertissement scheduled after the opera. 


“Hansel and Gretel’’ 


Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, as 
Hansel, and Beatrice Wheeler, the Ameri- 
can contralto, as the Witch, were the two 
new artists in the ever popular fairy opera, 
“Hansel und Gretel,” by Humperdinck, 
which was given as an extra Christmas 
matinée performance last Thursday after- 
noon. 

Miss Teyte, who had never been heard 
in this boy’s role, made a most favorable 
impression. Her voice is just the right 
quality to create the illusion, so that she 
sang the music with extraordinary charm 
and her action was ingenuous and naive. 

The Witch, as sung by Miss Wheeler, 
was made an important characterization. 
This role gave her a better opportunity 
than she has thus far had to -display her 
operatic accomplishments. She made a 
grotesque picture and sang the music with 
opulent vocal powers. 

Mabel Riegelman has made the role of 
Gretel her own, and again scored a de- 
cided success in its delineation. The Peter 
of Armand Crabbé is well known as an 
artistic representation and Louise Berat as 
the Mother was efficient. Helen Warrum, 
in the dual rdles of the Sand Man and the 
Dew Man, brought to these two small roles 
the best rendition which we have had since 
the opera has been put on. The diction for 
the most part (the opera was given in Eng- 
lish), was clear and distinct. Attilio 
Parelli, though handicapped very much by 
the inattention and evident phlegmatism of 
many members of the orchestra, gave a 
masterly reading of this rich orchestral 
score. 

Called in at a moment’s notice to assume 
the role of Azucena, which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was unable to fulfill owing to 
serious illness, Mme. Julia Claussen, the 
Swedish mezzo-soprano, made a profound 
impression with this dramatic operatic char- 
acterization. It was the first time that 
Chicago audiences, who have heard many 
polyglot performances of opera, were con- 
fronted with a mixture of Italian and 
Swedish texts in this opera. 

However, so clear is the diction employed 
by Mme. Claussen, that she made a telling 
effect in her portrayal of the Gypsy. She 
was in fine voice and sang the music with 
voluminous and rich tone, and was the re- 
cipient of much applause. The Leonora ot 
Marta Dorda, the German soprano, was 
also an artistic achievement. She sang the 
music with authority and fine musicianship 
and her voice sounded particularly brilliant 
in the several arias of this melodious work. 
Amedeo Bassi has departed from the usual 
conventional costuming of the Troubadour. 
He has abandoned the usual tin plate armor 
in which we have been accustomed to see 
Manrico encased, and has clothed him in 
the elegant costume of the trouvares of the 
middle ages. His “Di quella Pira” was 
rewarded with several curtain calls. Gio- 
vanni Polese as Conte Di Luna, Nicolay as 
Ferrando, Minnie Egener as IJnez, com- 
pleted the cast. Giuseppi Sturani con- 
ducted with considerable enthusiasm this 
platitudinous though always tuneful opera. 


Big Audience for ‘‘Thais”’ 


With the announcement some weeks ago 
that Mary Garden, Titta Ruffo and Charles 
Dalmorés would assume the three principal 
characters in Massenet’s. lyric romance, 
“Thais,” came the natural response from the 
public so that two weeks before the per- 
formance the entire seating capacity of the 
Auditorium had been sold. A monster au- 
dience greeted these artists and Cleofonte 
Campanini last Friday evening when the 
opera was given. A great disappointment 
was in store for the assembled multitude in 
the performance of Titta Ruffo, the dis- 
tinguished Italian baritone. He could not 
get into the spirit either of the dramatic 
or musical opportunities of the character 
of Athanael in this opera and was quite out 
of the picture throughout the entire even- 
ing. 

Not that his singing was less artistic than 
we have heard it in other operas, but the 
music lies somewhat too low for him and 
his Italian in juxtaposition to the other 
principals’ French was one distracting ele- 
ment, and as the Cenobite Monk, he really 
could not live the part. 

I met Burton Holmes during the first in- 
termission and he said to me: “He has not 
warmed up to it yet.” But even with the 


closing scene, where his passion overcomes 
his spiritual exhaltation, Ruffo had not 
“warmed up to it yet.” Mary Garden, of 
course, in this well’known portrayal of the 
Alexandrian courtesan, was the particular 
brilliant star of the performance. It is, 
next-to her “Salomé” of Richard Strauss, 
her finest artistic achievement and she car- 
ried the performance to brilliant heights 
through her sheer powers of magnetism. 

Charles Dalmorés as Nicias, repeated his 
former exemplary rendition of this short 
role. Gustave Huberdeau sang the music 
of Palemon in dignified style, and never has 
the “laughing” duet in the first act, been 
sung so well as on this occasion, by Amy 
Evans as Crobyle and Minnie Egener as 
Myrtale. The Meditation, as invariably, 
had ‘to be repeated by Gregor Skolnik, the 
new concertmaster, and to Cleofonte Cam- 
panini belongs a large share of the even- 
ing’s success for his masterful reading of 
this interesting score. 


Chicago Symphony Concert 


Alfredo Cosella is a new name to the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra patrons and 
was represented last Friday afternoon for 
the first time on the programs of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra concerts by a 
Rhapsody, “Italia,” op. 11. This proved to 
be one of the important novelties of this 
season. It is founded on Italian folk-songs 
and popular ballads and its atmosphere 
shows decided originality. Cosella has al- 
ready, though a very young Italian com- 
poser, acquired brilliance in orchestration 
and tone colors. 

The piece made a certain success with 
the audience and would prove a welcome 
number if soon repeated. Brahms’s E 
Minor Symphony and Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schutz” Overture were the other orchestral 
numbers and were played with remarkable 
finish by the orchestra, under the direction 
of Frederick Stock. . Jean Gerardy, the 
Belgian violoncellist, was the soloist. He 
had not been heard in Chicago in fourteen 
years and his art therefor may almost be 
considered as new to most of the Chicago 
musical public. In his performance of the 
Lalo Concerto in D Minor, for violoncello, 
he proved himself a virtuoso of the first 
rank. He has a refined, musical tone. a 
brilliant and comprehensive technic and a 
musical style. He played the Max Bruch 
“Kol Nidrei” after repeated recalls, as an 
encore. 

Mrs. Julia R. Waixel, of New York, was 
a visitor in Chicago, her former home, dur- 
ing the last week. M. R 








BEATRICE 
La PALME 


Covent Garden 
Opera-Comique 
Montreal Opera 
Century Opera 


PRESS 
OPINIONS 


of her 


Marguerite 
at the Century 
Opera House 

in New York: 


THE GLOBE—She has an excellent voice 
and demonstrated to the delight of her 
listeners that she knew to the last de- 
gree the traditions which go with the part 
of Marguerite. 


EVENING WORLD—Histrionically and 
visually she was a joy. 

EVENING SUN—True to French tradi- 
tion in costume and bearing. 

THE PRESS—A clear, a pleasing voice— 
her diction is a particular delight. 

THE COMMERCIAL—A_ good _ soprano, 
and excellent tone color. 

STANDARD UNION—The daintiest, trim- 
mest and smallest Marguerite within 
memory—a clear, flexible voice. 
EVENING MAIL—A fresh young voice of 
considerable power and sweetness, used 
exceedingly well. 

THE TRIBUNE—An excellent voice she 
knows the traditions of the rd6le. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE—She gave a 
pleasing and intelligent performance. 
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COMPOSITIONS of 


Mrs.H.H.A.BEACH 


given a successful hearing at Leipzig 
with Composer assisting as pianist 





OpinionsSof_ the Press| fromLeipzig] 
1913.—0n 


Beach’s two novelties, a symphony 
with the composer as pianist, 
were given very capably by the Winderstein Orches 
tra. It was no light task to play these works under 


Leipziger Tageblatt, Nov. 24, 
the whole, Mrs. 
and a piano concerto, 


a strange conductor. Mrs. Beach is disposed to write 
for heayy tonal effects, and the entire orchestra is 
often in activity. On account of the length of the 
introduction, the first movement of the concerto came 
but tardily into its effect, but the middle movement, 
in scherzo character, with its earnest melody over a 
piano moto perpetuo, came to fine result. The first 
and second movements of the symphony show warlike 


spirit. The ‘‘Siciliano’’ is beautifully set for the in 
struments. In the ‘‘Lento’’ the solo violin and solo 
cello hold beautiful colloquy. There is no lack of 
melodies in this symphony. It has many. These 
works show Mrs. Beach to have acquired much 
learning, and she writes in well-sounding combina 
tions. 


She is a temperamental, technically well-equipped 
pianist. 

Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, Nov. 23, 
1913.—Mrs. Beach’s ever tasteful style, with skil 
ful form-giving, shows the composer as a talent dis 
tinguished by warmth and naturalness of inspiration, 
beauty of idea, strong melodic vein, vigorous feeling 
for nature, and a notable orchestral 
nique, all of which comes to be doubly 
in our present day. 


writing tech- 
sympathetic 
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KITTY CHEATHAM IN 
HER VERY BEST VEIN 


The Wonders of Her Art Revealed 
Again Before New York 
Holiday Audience 


Kitty Cheatham gave her annual Christ- 
mas matinée at the Lyceum Theater last 
Monday afternoon. To those who for years 
have rejoiced in and been uplifted by these 
unique entertainments the bald statement of 
this fact signifies vastly more than mere 
On the 
signify comparatively 


words and cold type can convey. 
other hand it 
little to those who have not undergone this 


can 


experience, for the wonders of an art so 
subtly and delicately ethereal and yet so 
exalted and gloritied with the light of spiri- 
tuality are not to be detined through the 
unsatisfactory medium of conventional criti- 
cism. Miss Cheatham has, in a sense, cre- 
ated an art and she is its sole exponent, its 
concrete embodiment and also its alpha and 
omega. Simplicity and universality are its 
fundamental and all-pervasive elements. 
And yet in spite of this fact it has remained 
for Miss Cheatham to give it visual, con- 
crete expression. An hour at one of her 
recitals is a sixty-minute revelation of some 
of those eternal verities of life which the 
exigencies: of modern life are sometimes 
prone to make the average individual over- 
look. Miss Cheatham exercises a dual func- 
tion and it is not easy to determine whether 
she ministers with more salutary effect to 
the soul of child or of adult. 

To discuss the details of her perform- 
ance on Monday would be at once useless 
and, in both senses of the word, impertinent. 
One takes such art for granted without re 
sorting to minute dissection. The program 
on this occasion contained much that was 
new, and all that was new was charming. 
Especially deserving of mention among the 


novelties was a poem by Jean Franklin, 
“The  Christ-Child’s Christmas Tree” 
(touchingly recited), A. Walter Kramer’s 


setting of Christina Rosetti’s “Christmas 
Carol,” apt in its expression of the spirit of 
the text, melodious and fetching in its un 
forced modernity of harmony; Hans Her- 
mann’s delicious “Freund Hush,” three 
charming children’s songs by Max Reger, 
and an arrangement by Carl Engel of 
13th century French carol. Then there were 
the familiar old recitations and 
stories—old only in the sense of familiar, 
and all the more beloved because familiar 
In the portion devoted to the incomparable 
negro songs and stories Miss Cheatham was 
assisted at the piano by Harry Burleigh 
The remaining accompaniments were beau 
titfully played by Flora MacDonald 
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ZEISLER IN SAN JOSE 


Philharmonic Concert and Pianist’s Re- 
cital Impress Hearers 


SAN Jose, CAL., Dec. 24.—The 
concert of the San Jose Philharmonic So 
ciety, given on December 12, was attended 
by a large audience and proved to be one 
of the most attractive musical events of the 
thus far. Miss I. Resch Petterson 
directed with her customary skill and ease, 
and Mrs. George Wakefield spoke in an in 
teresting manner on the benefit and future 
plans of the society. 

The recital of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, given in the College of the Pacific 
\uditorium on December 8, was an em 
phatic success from every viewpoint. The 
art of Mme. Zeisler, great as it was before, 
has deepened and broadened to heroic pro 
portions. c¥ ‘. . JR. 


second 


season 





Marie Miller, Harpist, Ascending the 


“Ladder of Success” in Erie 

EriE, Pa., Dec. 27.—Marie Miller, harp- 
ist, another Erie musician listed among the 
professionals, will appear as one of the so- 
loists at the second concert of the Erie 
Symphony Orchestra on January Ii. 
Though young in years Miss Miller enjoys 
extensive success, having recently returned 
from a concert tour which included engage 
ments in Harrisburg, Huntington, and 
Pittsburgh, where highest praise was ac 
corded her skilful technic, fine taste and 
expression. The harpist is a particularly 
gifted pupil of Dorothy Johnston Baseler, 
the well-known Philadelphia harpist. 


M. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
Send for Cetaloy 


804 SOUTH WABASH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
John J. Hattstacdt, P-esident 





SINGERS MUTE ACTORS 
IN OPERA TABLEAUX 











Scenes from “‘Operatic Tableaux Vivants.”’ 
Diana Yorke as ‘‘Cio-Cio San,’’ 
‘‘Sharpless’’ and Katherine Jessup as 





Umberto Sorrentino as 
“Suzuki.”’ 


From Left to Right, Above, ‘‘Madama Butterfly,”’ 


Jerome Uhl as 
Sorrentino as 


‘*‘Pinkerton,”’ 


Center, ‘‘Aida,’’ Mr. 


‘‘Rhadames,’’ Miss Yorke as ‘‘Aida,’”’ Mr. Uhl as ‘‘Amonasro’’ and Miss Jessup as ‘‘Am- 


neris.’’ Below, ‘‘I! Trovatore,’’ Mr. Uhl 


‘‘The Count,’’ Mr. Sorrentino as ‘‘Manrico,”’ 


Miss Yorke as ‘‘Azucena”’ and Miss Jessup as ‘‘Leonora’”’ 


| eae a that has been presented at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 


York in recent years that has attracted as 


much favorable comment and so large au- 
diences as the “Operatic Tableaux Vzi- 
vants,.” which have been seen and heard 
there during the past few weeks. This 
idea, which was promulgated last Spring 
by Alexander Russell, concert director of 
the Auditorium, would therefore seem to 


be directly in line with the public’s grow 
ing interest in opera. 
The audiences which have heard the per 
formances daily have numbered more than 
2,000 at each hearing, some of them num 
bering as many as 3,500. The artists who 
awn ¢  - ated e . Diz ’ Vi ke Um- 
have participated are Viana Yorke, m 


berto Sorrentino, Katherine Jessup and 
Jerome Uhl, the plan being to have the 
parts enacted by these singers and the mu- 
sic sung by leading Metropolitan artists 
Destinn, Caruso, Amato, etc.—on the Vic 
trola, with piano accompaniment and with 
Mr. Russell presiding at the organ 

Thus far “Aida” has been performed a 
dozen times, “Il Trovatore” six times and 
Puccini’s ever-popular “Madama _ Butter 
fly” eighteen times. 


Director Franz Cramer of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum has written a three-act tragic 
opera, “Don Juan’s Last Adventure,” which 
is to have its premiere at the Leipsic Mu- 
nicipal Opera this season. 
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Anita Carranza, soprano, and Sallye 
Leake, pianist, recently gave a joint recital 
at the Fine Arts Theater of Chicago. 

* * & 


At St. Stephens’ Church, Providence,.on 
Christmas morning, the choir, undér the 
direttion of. Edwin Ernest Wilde, gave a 
fine reading.of Mozart’s First Mass, -as- 
sisted by violins.and tympani. 

‘ * * * 

“La Traviata” was sung at the Brook- 
lyn Academy on December 20, by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, with Frieda 
Hempel as Violetta, Italo Cristali, as Al- 
fredo, and Pasquale Amato as Germont. 

‘ * * * 

Anna Hallock, organist; Mrs. Howard 
Sayre, contralto; George W. Bell, baritone, 
and Ernest Ash, pianist, were heard in an 
enjoyable program at the Prospect Avenue 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, on Decem- 
ber 18. 

* * * 

Kappa Chapter, the organization of the 
Phi Mu Alpha, or Sinfonia Fraternity, 
which is composed of Peabody Conserva- 
tory students, gave its annual social evening 
at the Florestan Club in Baltimore on De- 
cember 15. 

* * * 

A musicale and recital, under the aus- 
pices of the Sisterhood of Beth Israel 
Temple, is being arranged for by Mrs. J. 
Virginia Bornstein, chairwoman, to be 
given on February 10 in the Hotel Rudolf, 
Atlantic City, N: J. ; 

* * * 

Walter L. Bogert, chairman of the 
music committee of the MacDowell Club, 
has secured Helen Clark, contralto, Alan 
MacWhirter, baritone, and Jacques Kas- 
ner, violin, for a concert at the club on 
Tuesday evening, January 6. 

* * * 

Compcsitions by Rogers, S. Tudor 
Strang, Dubois, A. Durand Wagner, Mas- 
senet and Mendelssohn were interpreted by 
Frank E. Ward, organist, in the Temple 
Israel of Harlem, New York, at the fourth 
free organ recital given on December 28. 

* * * 


Students, townspeople and visitors from 
North Adams and Adams, Mass., listened 
to a concert given by the Flonzaley String 
Quartet in Williamstown, Mass., on De- 
cember 13. The concert by the famous 
quartet was arranged by Eugene Delano of 
New York. 


* * * 


“The Divine Birth,” a Christmas cantata, 
the text selected from the Holy Scriptures, 
with Christmas hymns, Frank E. Ward at 
the organ, will be heard in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, at noon, 
on January 6. Mr. Ward composed ‘the 
music for the hymns. 

+e 8 8 

Charles A.. Sheldon, organist, and de 
Cortez Wolffufgen, tenor, mtefpreted the 
program at the free concert given in the 
auditorium in Atlanta, Ga., on December 
14, under the auspices of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association. The work of both 
was cordially received. 

* * * 

At the Free Evangelical Congregational 
Church, Providence, on Christmas, Dudley 
Buck’s “The Coming of the King” was 
given by the choir, assisted by Lillian E. 
Barlow, soprano; Mrs. Howard Chase, 
contralto; Asa A. Pond, tenor, and C. Wil- 
son Stanwood, baritone. 

*x* * * 

The “Holy City” by Gaul was given on 
December 14 by the choir of the First Re- 
formed Church, Tiffin, O., under the direc- 
tion of Frank W. Gillis and Helen M. Tarr, 
organist of Heidelberg University. The 
solos were interpreted in a masterly man- 
ner by Mrs. F. W. Gillis and Calvin Burg- 


halter. 
* * * 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity of 


America, took place at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, December 29, 30 and 31. The 
Chicago. Alumni Association includes 


Charles E. Lutton, John Arne Hinshaw, 
Walter Keller, Edward Stringham and G. 
A. Grant-Schaefer. 


* * * 


The Musicians’ Protective Union of 
Providence, at a meeting on December 14, 
elected these officers: ‘Jesse Linton, pres- 
ident; Harry H. Silverman, first vice-pres- 


ident; Henry J. Holland, second vice-pres- 
ident; Thomas H. Gamble, corresponding 
and recording secretary; Thomas E. Pod- 
ley, treasurer, and Patrick A. Kearns, finan- 
cial secretary. 

i 

The choir “of the. First Universalist 

Church of Providence, under the direction 
of W. D. Stone, on December 21, gave for 
the first time in Providence J. H. Maun- 
der’s Christmas cantata “Bethlehem.” The 
solos were*ably sustained by Marguerite 
Watson, soprano; Mrs. Alice Ward Hor- 
ton, ‘contralto; Richard Palmer, tenor, and 
Butler Church, basso. 

* * * 

Walter E. Young, organist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, gave an imnter- 
esting program of organ music at the 
Franklin Square House, Boston, on Decem- 
ber 16. In addition to the numbers by 
Wagner, Bach, Widor, Wolstenholme and 
Faulkes, Mr. Young played his own tran- 
scription of the Tschaikowsky Andante Can- 
tabile; from String Quartét, op. 2. 

*.* % 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Guckenberger, the 
former the accompanist for the Cecilia 
Society and a prominent teacher~ at the 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, celebratea 
the twenty-fifth anniversary Of their wed- 
ding on December 15 at their home in West 
Roxbury, Mass... Among the 150 guests who 
attended the reception was Mrs. Eugene N. 
Foss, wife of the Governor of the State. 

* * * 


Music formed the major part of the 
Community Christmas celebration which 
took place on the east front of the Capi- 
tol in Washington on Christmas eve. A 
chorus of one hundred voices, under the 
direction of Otto Torney Simon, inter- 
preted songs breathing the Christmas 
spirit, while the United States Marine 
Band furnished the instrumental numbers. 

* * * 

A Grieg program under the auspices of 
William John Hall was meritoriously inter- 
preted by the piano and vocal students of 
Mrs. Addye Yeargain Stemmler in St. 
Louis on December 13. These took part: 
the Misses Chamberlain, Garvey, Fabian, 
Junker, Doorley,, Tanner, Mr. Moir, Mr. 
Starck, Mrs. Marten, Mrs. Tuxhorn Mrs. 
Krutzsch and Mrs. Stemmler ‘at. the sec- 


ond piano. 
ee 6 


A large audience applauded a meritorious 
concert given in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Alexandria, Va., recently, to 
celebrate the twenty-third anniversary of 
the . organization of the Westminster 
League. The soloists were Florence Mac- 
Donald, soprano; Pearl Waugh, piano, and 
Mr. Kaspar, violin. Miss Thayer gave im- 
personations-ef characters of the court of 
Charles II of sEngland. 

“—, + * & 

The singingsof the Arion Club under the 
direction of «Qr,-Jules*Jurdan was a fea- 
ture of the eventng exercises around the 
first municipal’ Chrastmas tree. in Provi- 
dence and a cafdf composed by the di- 
rector, especially for“the occasion, met in- 
stant favor. In the-afternoon the Verdandi 
sang carols and school children danced in 
folk costume. Fay’s Band interpreted an 
attractive program. 

e 6 «6 

At the recent meeting of the Gaelic 
Society of Washington a program of “Songs 
of the Hebrides,” translated and arranged 
by Marjory Kennedy Fraser, was offered. 
These were delicately sung by Mrs. John 
Daniel, Jr., while Taylor Chewning, pre- 
sented several tenor solos-in Welsh. Jennie 
Glennan, musical director of the society, 
also acted as accompanist. 

* * * 


E. A. Leopold has added to the already 
long list of his compositions by writing a 
four-part choral entitled “Connecticut,” a 
State song. The poem is by his aunt, Mrs. 
Ida Townsend-Green of Brooklyn, who for 
many years lived in Connecticut. The mu- 
sical setting of the poem is harmonic in a 
high degree, but it has a melody none too 
difficult for the average school child. In 
fact, the work is designed to be sung in 
every school in the State. 

* * * 

A suggested program fer a Christmas 
party with adequate instructions for carry- 
ing out was mailed to more than one hun- 
dred communities that are actively co-op- 


erating with the Bureau of Civic and Social 
Center Development of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension division. The pro- 
gram solves the problem of a community 
that wants to give an entertainment and 
does not know where to get ideas, and 
aids the community that has ideas. 
a 


A program consisting entirely of the 
compositions of Harry Alexander Mat- 
thews was offered under the auspices of 
the Northern Ohio Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, on December 30. Three of 
the numbers, Caprice, “To Spring,” Con- 
cert Overture in D Minor and “Evening 
Song” were played by the composer him- 
self. The choral parts were sung by the 
Cathedral Choir under the direction of Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, organist and _ choir- 
master. 

* * * 

The Y. M. C. A. Orchestra of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has obtained the services of Philip 
Weidenhammer for director. The organ- 
ization, under the direction of Mr. Weid- 
enhammer, will at once take up the study 
of classical music and will furnish music 
for concerts, recitals and other forms of 
high grade entertainment. The orchestra 
has shown a wonderful growth since its 
start about a year ago, having then but a 
few members. The membership is now 30 
and all are enthusiastic. 

* * * 

At the organ concert given in St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, Conn., on December 14, 
compositions by Dubois, Hollins, Costa- 
Rees, Johnston, Wachs, Mason, Harker, 
Schumann and Rossini were ably inter- 
preted. The organists were George G. 
Marble of St. Paul’s Church and Remick 
D. Clark, organist of Trinity M. E. Church. 
The soloist was Mrs. Guy Hilkert, con- 
tralto, whose reading of Harker’s “Con- 
sider and Hear Me” was very meritcrious. 
The St. Paul’s Church Quartet aided mate- 
rially in the success of the concert. 

* * * 

At the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the Mundell Choral Club gave its first 
private concert of the season on December 
19. Conducted by Louise Mundell, the 
members sang with efficiency and interested 
a large audience. David H. Schmidt, 
violinist, played several violin selections, and 
M. Louise King was heard in an incidental 
solo. Other soloists were Nancy Bergdahl, 
A. Claire Lampman, Mr. Colyer and Mrs. 
Juliette Selleck, the well-known soprano of 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, who scored her customary success. 

* * * 


Grace Bonner Williams, the Boston so- 
prano; Grace Walker Nichols, contralto, of 
New Haven; John Barnes Wells, the New 
York. tenor, and Willard Flint, bass, of 
Boston, were the soloists at a successful 
performance of “The Messiah” at North- 
ampton, Mass., recently, under the direction 
of Henry Dike Sleeper, by a chorus of 200 
voices from Amherst and Smith Colleges. 
An orchestra of fifty players from the two 
colleges was augmented by a number of 
pieces from the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
Wilson T. Moog, of the music department 
of Smith College, was the organist. 

* * * 


At the fifth meeting of Crescendo Club 
of Atlantic City, held recently, Mrs. Wil- 
letts, leader, the subject “American Com- 
posers of the Romanticist Class” was well 
handled. Mrs. Conrard, Mrs. Cowper- 
thwait and Mrs. Filer read papers respect- 
ively on MacDowell, Nevins and Brock- 
erary. The soloists were Mrs. H. W. 
Hemphile, Mrs. Kathryn K. Worcester, 
dna Baier, Mrs. Chew and Mrs. Theo. W. 
Cranmers, whose interpretations of the so- 
prano solos, “The Nightingale Song” and 
“Robin in an Apple Tree,” both from 
Nevin, were particularly commendable. 

*-* * 

Hawley’s cantata, “The Christ Child,” 
received a very creditable interpretation in 
the Congregational Church of Williman- 
tic, Conn., on the afternoon of December 
21. The cantata had been rehearsed for 
several weeks under the careful direction 
of C. H. Caswell, instructor of music in 
the town schools. The soloists were Elsie 
D. Brand, soprano; Arthur R. Blackledge, 
tenor; Lois J. Barton, alto and Charles H. 
Caswell, basso. The cantata, “Lord of 
All,” by Fred B. Holton, was well sung in 
the First Baptist Church in the evening of 


the same date. 
* * * 


The United Choirs of the Beneficent 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. I., 
were heard in a Yule-tide recital on De- 
cember 21, under the direction of John B. 
Archer. The program was divided into 
two parts, representing ancient and mod- 
ern Christmas music. The soloists were 
Marian Mason, Alice Jeffers, Elizabeth 
Vaughan and Juliette Read, sopranos; 
Rose Bate, Gertrude Morrison and Nellie 
Grant, contraltos; William Fielder and W. 
S. Macotnber tenors, and Alfred Buckley, 





Jr., C. A. Perry, and Dr. R. L. Webster, 
basses. Ella Beatrice Ball was the violin- 
ist, and Fantine Paine, the accompanist. 


* * * 


Before a capacity and truly music-loving 
audience, the Madison Choral Union inter- 
preted a Yuletide Festival of Songs 
on December 23 in the University of Wis- 
consin gymnasium, Madison, Wis. The so- 
loists were Frederick W. Carberry, tenor ; 
Alice Regan, University Orchestra, piano 
accompanist, and Peter W. Dykema, of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Music, 
conductor. The program of three parts 
and a prologue represented an attempt to 
convey in song some of the more important 
aspects of the Christian message and the 
Christmas season, and embraced works by 
Handel and Elgar and folk carols. The 
program afforded many suggestions to the 
town and village singing societies that have 
been organized this Winter, the musical di- 
rection of which being under Mr, Dykema, 
who is conducting the community music 
bureau for the Extension division of the 
university. 

















Mrs. Emma Brand Lewis 


_ Cincinnati, Dec. 29.—An event which 
shocked and saddened the entire musical 
community last week was the sudden death 
of Mrs. Emma Brand Lewis. Mrs. Lewis 
was an exceptionally fine pianist. She was 
the daughter of Michael Brand, who was 
at one time director of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra and was one of a well-known musi- 
cal family, members of which are still con- 
nected with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mrs. Lewis was the wife of a 
prominent and successful young business 
man, Harry Lewis. A particularly pathetic 
feature of her early death is that she left 
two girls of three and two years. A miusi- 
cal service was arranged by a number of 
the most prominent musicians of the city 
as a tribute to Mrs. Lewis. A triple quartet 
of women’s voices sang “The Lord is My 
Shepherd,” of Schubert, and the trio from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, “Lift Thine Eyes.” 
A string quartet includiny Henry Froeh- 
lich, Adolph Hahn, Jessie Strauss and Nina 
Park Stillwell played the Adagio from 
“L’Arliesenne.” A. K. H. 





G. Napoleone Carozzi 


. Professor G. Napoleone Carozzi, distin- 
guished both in Europe and America as an 
inventor of musical apparatus, instructor 
of singing, orchestra director and com- 
poser, died suddenly in ‘Washington, D. C., 
last week at the age of seventy-three. For 
many years Professor Carozzi has been a 
unique figure in the musical life of the 
capital, both on account of his charities 
and musical activities, often singing and 
playing in the homes of diplomats from 
many lands. He was known in New York 
as a singer and teacher and made concert 
tours in conjunction with noted artists of 
a generation ago. In his later years he 
was connected with several American mu- 
sical colleges. Most important of Pro- 
fessor Carozzi’s inventions were the orto- 
fone, a device intended to obtain the 
proper position of the mouth and tongue 
in singing, and the teinomore, a contrivance 
to produce systematic breathing. W. H. 





Albert James 


Lonpon, Dec. 24.—Albert James, who was 
one of the original singers in Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic operas, died here to-day. 
He toured the United States many years 
ago in company with Agnes Huntington in 
Planquette’s “Paul Jones.” He also played 
buffo réles in England with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 





John Lagen 


John Lagen, of Dubuque, Iowa, died on 
the morning of December 25. Marc Lagen, 
the New York manager, a son, reached his 
home on December 24, having been sum- 
moned home by his father’s serious illness. 
Mr. Lagen was a prominent resident of 
Dubuque and is survived by a widow and 
several children. 





Wolf Wortis 


Wolf Wortis, a Russian composer of re- 
ligious music, died on December 27. of 
paralysis at his home, No. 4 Hope Street, 
Brooklyn, aged eighty-five years. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Antosch, Albin.—Newark, N. J., Jan. 20; 
Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 24. 


Aschenfelder, Louls.—New Orleans, week 
of Jan. 4. 
Barrére, George.—Utica, Jan. 5; Oxford, 


O., Jan. 12; New York, Jan. 17 (Carnegie 
Hall); Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 17; New 
York, Jan. 19; Brooklyn, Jan. 24; New York, 
Jan. 25; Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 27; New York, 
Feb. 2; Middlebury, Conn., Feb. 5; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 10; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 11; Stamford, Conn., Feb. 11; New 
York, Feb. 16; New York, Feb. 19; Pittsfield, 
Mass., Mar. 2. 

Barrows, Harriett 
BR... 4 een. 7. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Swarthmore, Pa., Jan. 24. 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Winchester, Mass., 
Jan. 15; Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 22; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 9; Somerville, Mass., 
Feb. 10: 

Cartwright, Earl.—Nashua, N. H., Feb. 16. 

Carreno, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 9, 

Cheatham, Kitty.—New York (Lyceum 
Theatre), Jan. 5; New Rochelle, Jan. 10; 
Baltimore, Jan. 15; New York (Philhar- 
monic), Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24; Sedalia, Mo., 
Jan. 30. 

Claussen, Julia.—Minneapolis, Jan. 16. 

Collier, Bessie Bell.—Boston, Jan. 5. 

Connell, Horatio.—Buffalo, Jan. 8; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 9, 10; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 17; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22. 

Culp, Juliaa—New York Recital (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 5; Buffalo, Jan. 6; Fitchburg, 
Mass., Jan. 8; Boston, Jan. 9; Chicago, Jan. 
11 and 13; Oberlin, O., Jan. 14; Wheeling, W. 
Va., Jan. 15; New York, Jan. 17; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 20; Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 22; Brooklyn, Jan. 24; Boston, Jan. 25; 
New York (Philharmonic), Jan. 29 and 30. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Newark, Feb. 20; tour 
Middle West, Feb. 22. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Fremont, Jan. 6; New 
York, Jan. 11; A®olian Hall, New York, Jan. 
12; New York, Feb. 1; Paterson, Feb. 4; 
Greensburg, Pa., Feb. 5. { 

Dunham, Edna.—New York, A®olian Hall, 
Jan. 4; Philadelphia, Jan. 7; Astor Hotel, 
New York, Jan. 8; Clarksburg, Va., Jan. 13; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., 
Jan. 24; New York (Plaza), Jan. 25; New 
York, Feb. 22. 

Eaton, Jessie Donner.—Manchester, Conn., 
Jan. 12; Boston, Jan. 13. 

Eldridge, Alice —Boston, Jan. 5; Boston, 
Jan. 14; Brockton, Mass., Jan. ‘16; Somer- 
ville, Jan. 26. 

Flesch, Carl.—Chicago, Jan. 9 and 10; 
Milwaukee, Jan. 12; St. Paul, Jan. 13; Des 
Moines, Jan. 14; Cedar Falls, Ia., Jan. 16; 
Chicagd, Jan. 18; New York, Feb. 13 and 
15 (début with New York Symphony Orches- 
tra). 

Fulton, Zoe.—Detroit, Jan. 16. 

Gluck, Alma.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 6. 

Godowsky, Leopold.—®£olian 
York, Jan. 7; Chicago, Jan. 16. 

Gerardy, Jean.—New York, A®olian Hall, 
Jan. 7. 

Granville, Charles N.—Flushing, L. I., Jan. 
6; New York City, Jan. 8; Long Island City, 


Eudora.—Providence, 


Hall, New 


Jan. 15; Jersey City, Jan. 23; Englewood, 
N. J., Feb. 13. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Jan. 8; 


Brooklyn, Jan. 11; Walden, N. Y., Jan. 14; 
Orange, N. J., Jan. 23; New York, Jan. 26; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 25. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Philadelphia, Jan. 9. 

Hackett, Arthur J.—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 
27. 

Harrison, 
York, Jan. 8. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Boston, Jan. 11, 12; 
Providence, Jan. 13; Detroit, Jan. 17; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 26; Somerville, Mass., Jan. 26; 
Worcester, Jan. 30. 

Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Jan. 4. 

Hinshaw, William.—Williamsport, Pa., 
Jan. 8; New York (Hippodrome), Jan. 25; 
Erie, Pa., Jan. 27. 


Beatrice.—A®olian Hall, New 
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Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Utica, Jan. 5; 
Cincinnati, Jan. 28; Cleveland, Feb. 19; 
Adrian, Mich., Feb. 20; Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Mar. 24. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Waltham, Mass., Jan. 
15; Lynn, Mass., Jan. 20. 

Jacobs, Max.—New York, Jan. 1; Dover, 
N. J., Jan. 8; Bloomfield, N. J., Jan. 19. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Newark, Jan. 20; Haver- 
hill, Jan. 21; Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 10; New 
York (Waldorf Astoria), Jan. 21; New York 
(Carnegie Lyceum), Jan. 25; Easton, Pa., 
Jan. 29. 

Kerns, Grace.—Montclair, Jan. 9; Lowell, 
Jan. 27; Newburg, N. Y., Feb. 11; New York, 
Feb. 19; Richmond, Feb. 24. 

Knight, Josephine.—Fitchburg, Mass., Jan. 
15. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 3. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Denver, Jan. 5; Des 
Moines, Jan. 9; Omaha, Jan.12; Minneapolis, 
Jan. 14, 

LaRoss, Earle.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 25; Easton, Pa., Jan. 29;.-Reading, Pa., 
Feb. 4: ‘ 

Levin, Christine.—Southern tour, Feb. 16 
to Mar. 18;. Southwest and Middle West, 
Mar. 18 to Apr. 25. . 

Leginska, Ethel.—Toronto, Jan. 6; ..Bos- 
ton, Jan, 16; Andover, Mass., Jan. 17. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
Jan. 6 (Princess Theatre); Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Jan. 16; Detroit, Jan. 17; Chicago, 
Jan. 18. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Buffalo, Jan. 15; Winter 
Park, Fla., Feb. 11; De Land, Fla., Feb. 12: 

McMillan, Florence.—New York, Jan. 13; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 14; New York, Jan. 16, 17; 
Chicago, Jan. 25. 

Melba, Mmie.—Denver, Jan. 5; Des Moines, 
Jan. 9; Omaha, Jan. 12; Minneapolis, Jan. 
14. 

Miller, Reed.—Utica, Jan. 5; Buffalo, Jan. 
8; Toronto, Feb. 2, 3, 4; Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 
11; St. Louis, Feb. 13. 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs, Reed.—St. Louis, Feb. 
13. ‘ 
Miller, Christine.—Utica, N. ¥., Jan. 6; 
Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard), Jan. 8; Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Radcliffe), Jan. 9; New 
Haven (Yale), Jan. 12; New Haven, Jan. 13; 
Middlebury, Conn., Jan. 14; Princeton, N. J. 
(University), Jan. 16; St. Louis, Mo.,* Feb. 
3; Iowa City, Ia., Feb. 5; Waterloo Ia:, Feb: 
6; Worcester, Mass. (Boston Symphony), 
Feb. 10; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 12; Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., Feb. 14. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Halifax, N. S., Jan. 27; 
Norristown, Ont., Feb. 10. 

Potter, Mildred.—Kansas, City, Jan. 6; 
Montclair, Jan. 9; Whitman, Mass., Jan. 28; 
Toronto, Feb. 2, 3, 4; Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 
10, 11; Minneapolis, Feb. 17; Mankato, Feb, 
18; Chicago, Feb. 23; Milwaukee, Feb, 26: 

Purdy, Constance.—New York, Jan. 24; 
Boston, Jan. 28; Chicago, Feb. 8. 


Rogers, Francis.—New York, Jan. 67 Cir 


cinnati, Jan. 12; New London, Conn., Jan. 
22; Boston, Jan. 27. 

Ruffo, Titta.—Hippodrome, 
Jan. 4. 

Seydel, Irma.—Somerville, Mass., Jan. 14, 
15; Boston, Feb.+2; Quebec, Feb. 6; Melrose, 
Feb. 12. : 

Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 


New York, 


19. 

Slezak, Leo.—Utica, N. Y., Jan. 6. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Exeter, N. H., Jan. 6; 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., Jan. 7; Chicago, 
Jan. 12; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Jan. 13; Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 15. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—Springfield, Jan 5; 
North Adams, Mass., Jan. 6. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Feb. 3; Cambridge, Mass., 


Feb. 24, 25; New York, Mar. 3, 13, 14, 26. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Boston 
(Simmons College), Jan. 9 and Feb, 27; Har- 
risburg, Pa., Feb. 3. 

Teyte, Maggie—Boston Opera House, ‘‘Bo- 
heme-Faust,’’ Jan. 3, 5; New York, Jan. 8; 
Chicago, Jan. 10; Louisville, Ky., Jan. 12; 
New York, Jan. 15; Chicago, Jan. 17; New 
York, Jan. 19. 

Thal, Delia.—Chicago, Jan. 15; Monmouth, 
Ill., Jan. 22. 

Thompson, Edith.—Salem, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Thornton, Rosalie.—Chicago, Jan. 11. 

Townsend, Stephen S.—Boston, Jan. 11. 

Trnka, Alois.—Philadelphia, Jan. 22; Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y., Jan. 29; 
New York City, Jan. 31. 

Webster, Carl.—Manchester, N. H., Jan. 
15; Concord, N. H., Feb. 18, 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Evanston, [ll., Jan. 
7; Dayton, O., Jan. 15; Cleveland, Jan. 16; 
New York, Jan. 29; New York, Feb. 2. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jan. 14; Boston, Jan. 15; Carlisle, Pa., Jan. 
19; New York, Jan. 20; Oxford, Jan. 23; 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 27; Columbia University, 
New York, Feb. 5; Ottawa, Can., Feb. 12. 

Wiesike, Lilllan.—Troy, N. Y., Jan 14; 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 15; Boston, Jan. 18; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 26; Cleveland, Feb. 1; St. 
Louis, Feb. 7, 8; Evanston, Ill., Feb. 10; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Feb. 19. 


Williams, Evan.—New York, Jan. 3; Pitts- 
field, Mass., Jan. 9; Brockton, Mass., Jan. 13; 
Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 15. 

Young, John.—Philadelphia, Jan. 5; New 
York, Jan. 8; Pleasantville, N. Y., Jan. 12; 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Jan. 13; Andover, Mass., 
Jan. 16; Akron, Jan. 19; Cleveland, Jan. 20; 
Sharon, Jan. 21; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22; 
McKeesport, Pa., Jan. 23; Donora, Pa., Jan. 
24. 

Ysaye, Eugen.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Joan: 7; 

Zeisier, Fannie Bloomfield.—A®olian Hall, 
New York, Jan. 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio.—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Jan. 12; Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 13. 

Boston Sextette Club—Boston, Jan. 18; 
Wallingford, Conn., Mar. 9; Newburg, N. Y., 
Mar. 10; Poughkeepsie, Mar. 11; Torrington, 
Mar. 12; Rutland, Mar, 13; Qneida, Mar. 14. 

Boston Symphony -Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan..9, 16 
_,@hicago. Symphony _Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Jan. 16, 17;..Milwaukee, Jan. .5, 9,10, 19; 

* Madison, Wis., Jan. 20; Chicago, Jan. 27. 

Downer-Eaton Trio.—Boston, Jan. 13. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Toledo, Jan. 8. 

Franko’s © Orchestra.—Hippodrome, 
York, Jan. 4, 

Jacobs .Quartet,..Max—New York (Car- 
negie Lyceum), Jafi: 25; Baston, Pa., Jan. 29. 

Kneisel Quartet;—New. York, Jan. 4; Bos- 
ton, Jan..6; Prinéeton, N. J., Jan. 9; A®olian 
Hall, New York,»Jan. 13; Flushing, N. Y., 
Jan.-.14; Philadelphia, Jan. 15; New York, 
Jan. “18; Codper Union, New York, Jan. 
19; New Haven, Conn., Jan. 21; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 22; ASolian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 10. Td , 

Longy New York Modern Chamber Mus. 


New 


Soc.—A£olian Hall, New York, Jan. 10, Feb. 
21 and Mar. 21. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York, 
Jan. 20; Brooklyn, Jan. 26; New York, Jan. 
28; Brooklyn, Feb. 15. 

Mozart Society.—Hotel Astor, New York, 
Jan. 3. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 4, 11; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 12; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
15, 16. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 4, 16, 18. 

Philadelphia Orchestra.—Atlantic City, N. 
J., Jan. 5; Wilmington, Del., Jan. 13; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 14; Reading, Pa., Feb. 4. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Jan. 17. 


Rubinstein Club.—New York (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Jan. 7, 
Russian Symphony Orchestra.—AX®olian 


Hall, New York, Jan. 6 and Feb. 17. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., Jan. 23, Feb. 6, 20, Mar. 13. 

St. Louls Symphony Orchestra.—Burling- 
ton, Ia., Jan. 3; St. Louis, Jan. 9, 10, 18, 14, 
20 and 21. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra.—St. 
Jan. 4, 11, 18, 18, 25, 27: 
New Ulm, Jan. 16. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra.— 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—New York, Jan. 5 and 


Paul, 
Mankato, Jan. 15; 


7; Springfield, Ill, Jan. 11; Abilene, Kan., 
Jan. 12; Atchison, Kan., Jan. 13; Holton, 
Kan., Jan. 14; Lawrence, Kan., Jan. 15; 
Coffeyville, Kan., Jan. 16; Laurel, Miss., 
Jan. 19; Meriden, Jan. 20; Oklahoma City, 
Jan. 22; Newton, Kan., Jan. 23; Salina, 
Kan., Jan. 24; Commerce, Tex., -Jan. 26; 


Greenville, Tex., Jan. 27; Waxahachie, Tex., 
Jan. 28; Denton, Tex., Jan. 29; Belton, Tex., 
Jan. 30; San Antonio, Jan. 31. 





MAY SING IN BOSTON 





Dorothea MacVane Gets Offer from 
Henry Russell—§Still Persecuted 


Rome, Dec. 23.—Dorothea.MacVane, the 
American prima donna, who. has_ been 
unjustly suspected’ by the Itatian naval au- 
thorities of being a spy, has been cabled an 








Dorothea MacVane, American Prima 
Donna, Who Has Been Unjustly Sus- 
pected in Italy of Being a Spy 


offer of an operatic engagement in Boston 
by Henry Russell, manager of the Boston 
Opera Company. Mr. Russell has not made 
public the terms of the engagement. 

Continued espionage has been forced upon 
Miss MacVane, in spite of the fact that an- 
nouncement has been made that the strange 
persecution of her is no longer official. 

Miss MacVane is now in Taranto and 
has lodged a complaint there of attempted 
blackmail against a newspaper man, who, 
she declares, has demanded $2,000 on a 
threat to print a story which would result 
in her injury. 

The opera company of which Miss Mac- 
Vane is a member has been appearing at 
Taranto, and when the American girl has 
appeared in the streets there people have 
jeered at her with shouts of “spia,” until 
she no longer dares to appear in public. 
She wishes to leave Taranto, but the im- 
presario of the company has seized her 
trunks and demands payment of $400 for 
breach of contract. 





Alessandro Bonci is filling short guest 
engagements in Italian cities. 
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5 ASCHENFELDER. Piauist 


; On Tour with Mme. 
Address % MUSICAL AMERICA 


Fritzi Scheff 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LAURELS FOR ELMAN 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Divides Honors with Mr. Stokow- 
ski and His Men—‘‘No Encore’”’ 
Rule Enforced 


PHILADELPHIA, 
was the soloist and Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 8, in B Minor, the “Unfinished,” the 
orchestral feature of the Philadelphia Or- 


Dec. 29.—Mischa Elman 


chestra’s tenth pair of concerts, at the 


Academy of Music last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, and it may truthfully 
be said that the honors were fairly divided 
between the popular violinist and the beau- 
tiful symphonic work, of which Mr. Sto- 
kowski gave a most sympathetic and illu- 
minative reading and the orchestra a su- 
perb interpretation. 

Mr. Stokowski gives a very sane and 
satisfying reading of the Schubert work, 
avoiding sentimentality and supplying more 
of vigor and spirit than some conductors 
have done, but by no means slighting its 
romanticism or missing any of its poetic ap- 
peal. The haunting theme of the first move- 
ment, voiced first by the ’cellos and taken 
up by the first violins, was exquisitely 
sounded under Mr. Stokowski’s baton, and 
the composition as a whole has had no bet- 
ter interpretation here by the local orches- 


tra. The other numbers on last week's 
program, aside trom that of the soloist, 
were Brahms’s “Tragic” overture, which 


was given in a manner that realized its he- 
roic impressiveness, and as the closing num- 
bers the “Flying Dutchman” Overture of 
Wagner. 

Elman played the Beethoven Concerto in 
D Minor, and played it in a manner that 
completely charmed his audience. A purer, 
more sympathetic violin tone is seldom 
heard, and Elman’s fine technic and fluent 
ease of execution never fail to win admira- 
tion. The long and difficult cadenza was 
especially well played, and at the conclusion 
of his admirable interpretation Elman was 
enthusiastically recalled several times, but 
gave no extra number, as a special note 
pasted in last week’s program book stated 
that “the Board of Directors has decided 
that no encores will be permitted at the 
Symphony Concerts.” This new rule is 
generally regarded as a wise one, which will 
do away with much annoyance and enable 
the concerts to run more smoothly. 

Last week’s concerts were among the 
most successful ever given by the orchestra, 
the attendance both Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening being of record-breaking 
proportions. On Saturday evening every 
seat was occupied, and it was necessary to 
place extra chairs in the space in front of 
the stage. The first six rows of seats were 
occupied by delegates to the twentieth as- 
sembly of the Jewish Chautauqua Society of 
America. A, de Ss 

Music lovers of Tyron, S. C., have formed 
a choral union. 
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at ‘‘Isabeau’’ Premiére 





FROM ARMY DRUMMER TO OPERA 
TENOR, ITALO CRISTALI’S RECORD 


Voice of Young Bandsman Won ted! Him Title of ‘‘Canary of 
His Singing for Inmates of Old People’s 
Home in Native Town Brings Tribute from These Admirers 








LTHOUGH Italo Cristali, the Metro- 
politan Opera’s new lyric tenor is 
associated in this country with the essen- 
tially Latin réles of his compatriots, he is 
regarded in Italy as an excellent exponent 
of Lohengrin. In fact, this Wagnerias 
hero is linked with two events in Mr. Cris- 
tali’s life which he delights in recalling. \ 
recollection of these occurrences formed 
part of an interview with the tenor one 
afternoon last week in Mr. Cristali’s apart- 
ment on one of the crosstown streets near 
the opera house. As the singer has not yet 
added English to his accomplishments, the 
conversation was conducted with G. Via- 
fora, of the Musicat America staff, as in- 
terprete. 

Coincident with the arrival of the visi- 
tors was the fall of New York’s first flakes 
of snow, and as the young Italian saw the Se 
specks sifting down, he exclaimed: “Ah, 
that means good luck in Italy and, | hope, 
for me.” The tenor then explained that his 
countrymen regard the snow as essential 
for their vegetation, as its chemical reac- 
tion increases the richness of the soil. Mr. 
Cristali thus felt happy in connecting this 
lucky sign with his harvest in the operatic 
field. 

Mention of Mr. Cristali’s birthplace, Pia- 
cenza, recalled the time when the tenor 
went with his charming young wife to visit 
the old people’s home in that town, bring- 
ing some gifts for the inmates. “These old 
folks knew all about me,” added the singer, 
“and one venerable individual even declared 
that he knew my father when /ie was a 
child. Well, mio padre is seventy-live him 
self, so I wonder how old the other was? 
These people knew that I was an artist 
and, although I’d only come to bring them 
some presents, they persuaded me to sing. 
I sang some of Lohengrin’s music for them 
and their reception of it was most unusual 
for a Wagner audience, for they grew sc 
excited that some of them fairly danced 
around in their joy. 

“Some time later when I created the 
tenor role in ‘Isabeau’, I received a 
present that touched me _ deeply, a 
present from these same old people at the 
Piacenza home. It was a metal tablet on 
which I was represented as Lohengrin with 
the swan, and with an inscription express 
ing the admiration of these old persons 
for whom I had sung. That is the kind of 
tribute that counts.” 


‘Pagliacci’? at Fourteen 


An operatic record has been established 
by Mr. Cristali in point of beginning his 
career in extreme youth, forasa youngster 
he sang in the chorus of his Piacenza the- 
ater and at fourteen he sang the Arlecc/ino 
in “Pagliacci.” Later the lad joined the 
army and there he descended from the 
rarified atmosphere of his tenor flights to 
manipulating the low rumblings of the bass 
drum in the regimental band. It was here 
suggested that an interesting opera perfor- 
mance might be given with various Metro- 
politan stars in the orchestra, playing in- 
struments with which they are expert. 

Drummer Cristali, by the way, did not 
cease being a singer and his voice bubbled 
out even on the march. Indeed, the officers 
used to summon young Cristali before 
them to provide local entertainment during 
their leisure hours and he was christened 
the “canary of the regiment.” 


After his army service Signor Cristali 
took up vocal study with Maestro 
Reale. Finally, the Count Ranunzio An- 


Italo Cristali (Inset) and Example of His Costuming as the “Duke” in “Rigoletto,” 





In the latter continent the tenor sang un- 
der the baton of Mascagni himself, dur- 
ing that composer’s tournée. 

When Signor Cristali brought the at- 
tractive Signora Cristali to New York, 
he left behind an important member of 
the family. This is the little Signorina 
Vittorina, three years old, who remains 
in Milan under the watchful care of 
Signora Cristali’s father. “She is already 
a singer,” vouchsafed_ the tenor’s wife, 
“and she likes to sing the ‘Isabeau’ music.’ 

Although Mr. Cristali took a furnished 
apartment for his New York stay, its 
strictly American decorations, such as a 
portrait of George Washington, are varied 
by some personal touches. For instance, 








the Latter Photographed at the Teatro Reggio in Turin 


guissola, of his native Piacenza, sent the 
young singer to study in Florence with 
Marquise Pavesi Negri, a relative of the 
Count. “My début was in ‘Traviata’ at 
Serravezza,” recalled Mr. Cristali. “Trav- 
lata” is almost always the débutant 
opera in Europe, for that is a work that 
is very easy for the opera houses to pro- 
duce.” After this début the serious minded 
young singer continued his training in 
Milan with Maestro Oxilia. 

Besides creating the tenor part in Mas- 
cagni’s “Isabeau.” Mr. Cristali originated 
the role of Paolo in Mancinelli’s “Paolo 
e Francesca.” His operatic wanderings 
have taken him into leading theaters of 
Russia, Egypt, Spain and South America. 








Grand Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 
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a tiny snapshot of little Vittorina has a 
place of honor on the piano, along with the 
score of Wolf-Ferrari’s “L’Amore Med 
ico,” in which Mr. Cristali is to create the 
role of Clitandro at the 


Metropolitan. 


The living room mantel is ornamented with 
a row of photographs of some costumes 
with which Mr. Cristali dignifies various 
of his rdles. One of these operatic charac- 
ters, with its impersonator absent, is shown 
herewith, that of the Duke in “Rigoletto.” 
The photograph was made in a sort of 
dressing room. de luxe at the Reggio in 
Turin. On the right of this half-costume 
and half-furniture Duke is seen the ele- 
phant which is a good luck charm to the 
singer. 

A valuable adjunct of the Cristali house- 
hold is the faithful Achille, whom the tenor 
brought from Italy. Achille doubles in the 
roles of valet (scene, the singer’s dressing 
room) and expert chef (scene, kitchen of 
the Cristali apartment). And as the ver- 
satile Achille bundled Signor Cristali into 
his fur coat preparatory to his going to a 
rehearsal, the tenor announced to the like- 
wise-departing visitors: ‘You shall come 
to luncheon with us some day, and then 
Achille will cook for you some of our 
Italian dishes, with a technic—excellent.”’ 


“1 se 




















Mischa Elman tells a story of his early 
youth. He was playing at a reception 
given by a Kussian prince, and played 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” which has 
several long and impressive rests in it. 
During one of these rests a motherly old 
lady leaned forward, patted him on the 
shoulder and said: 

“Play something you know, dear.”—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * x 

The Music Teacher—Johnny is improv- 
ing daily in his violin playing. 

Johnny’s Mother (gratified)—Is__ that 
so? We didn’t know whether he was im- 
proving or we were just getting more used 


to it—Wéinnipeg Town Topics. 


The orchestra was banging and blaring 
fourth at the Ciderside Opera House when 
the scene demanded soft, seemingly dis- 
tant strains. 

“Piano! Piano!” 
from the stage. 

“We ain't got no piano!” retorted the 
leader. “This ain’t no parlor band.” 

And the noise went on.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


whispered the hero 


x *k * 
Caller—‘Who is that singing?” 
Hostess—“That’s our new maid. She 
always sings at her work.” 
Caller—‘What a happy 
Mercy! how loud she sings , 
Hostess—“Yes. When she sings loud 
she’s breaking something.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


disposition ! 


eS 

“Why did the great pianist refuse to 
play?” 

“Temperament. He got mad because his 
name was printed in smaller type on the 
program than the name of the piano on 
which he was to perform.’—Chicago Rec- 


ord Herald. 
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